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CHAPTER I. 

NATUBB IN OLD BALLADS. 

The Neapolitan, in his street songs, carols of 
a paradise of macaroni, because he is a hungry 
sensualist ; th^ ragged Frenchman chants of 
liberty, because he is a political idealist. 

Ballads disclose the feeling of an age, and 
it is by their light that we would in this 
chapter try to discover what the mediasvalists 
thought pf nature. 

From Troy to the Cheviots is a long step, 
and yet between the ballad -poet who sung the 
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2 NATURE IN OLD BALLADS. 

siege of the one, and the ballad-poet who 
described the battle amid the other, there are 
still points of resemblance. 

Homer recapitulates the troops of the rival 
armies just as the border minstrel enumerates 
the names of the frontier barons. Both have 
their conventional and stereotyped phrases to 
assist the memory of the reciter, as they had 
at first aided the invention of the improviser. 
It is no place to decide the question, whether 
Homer was one man or a joint-stock company. 
Whether he wandered, or not, through Asia 
Minor, a blind harper, we know at least that, 
in the time of Pisistratus, a portion of his 
poems were sung in the streets, by the itine- 
rant rhapsodists, and were then first collected 
and arranged. 

Of the origin of old ballads nothing very 
decisive is known. Some were, historical inci- 
dents thrown into verse, and circulated in 
ballads that supplied the place of modem 
newspapers, at a time when every murder, 
and every skirmish, furnished subjects for the 
minstrel. In some instances, chapters fi*om 
romances were turned into ballads, and sung 
by the successors of Blind Harry, the Scotch 
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Homer. Thomas Heame asserts that many 
metrical chronicles were thus disjointed ; and 
Motherwell is of opinion that the old history 
of Andrew of Wintoun furnished subjects for 
several old lays- This old chronicle* seeitis to 
have been written for public recitation. Ac- 
cording to Leyder, many of the Scottish 
popular stories still extant resemble ancient 
Norman fabliaux. 

Every nation seems to have had its ballads 
or ancient songs handed down by tradition. 
The Germans had them, the Somans had 
them, the Arabs boast their metrical recital of 
forays, abductions, and elopements ; the 
Spaniard sings the Cid, as the Bedouin does 
the glories of Antar. The Swedes and Danes 
have collections of this species of literature, not 
surpassed by the relics for which England and 
Scotland are indebted to the researches of Percy, 
Ritson and Scott. A volume of ballads, too, was 
one of the earliest things printed in Denmark. 

Of the antiquity of those still existing old 
coins of a long cancelled currency, little certain 
can be laid down. We know that Charlemagne 
was as great a ballad collector as Pepys or 
Percy, and that the redoubted TaUlefer, so 
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4 NATUBE IN OLD BALLADS. 

immortalised by Uhland, rode before the ranks 
of the Bastard, tossing his sword into the air, 
and singing of Soland and of Oliver, and those 
who died in the red gap at Eoncesvaux. Sir 
Patrick Spens, is allowed, even by that iras- 
cible vegetarian, Bitson, to be a ballad of 
great antiquity, though it does speak of fea- 
thered-beds and cork-heeled shoon, and in 
English we have a ballad on the death of 
Simon de Montfort, who fell at Evesham in 
1265, and some insulting lampoon verses on 
Sichard the Trichard, the king of the Somans, 
the brother of Henry the third. That lusty, 
drinking song in Macaronic latin by Henry, 
the second jovial archdeacon of Oxford, Walter 
de Mapes, almost worthy of being put in 
rivalry with Bishop Still's, " I cannot eat but 
little meat," can scarcely be classed as a real 
ballad. Nor can we enumerate in such a category, 
Bichard the Ist's dull lament ivritten amid the 
chilling influences, not to say rheumatisms, 
of a German prison. We may, however, with- 
out much research, at once allow, that among 
all nations, certain short poems, commemorative 
of victories or defeats, have been in circula- 
tion at an early age of civilization ; domes- 
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tic tragedies and family feuds, would be re- 
corded by men, whose profession it became ^to 
write and sing such poems, as there grew a 
demand for their recitation. The want of such 
men, not as epic writers, but to record the 
poetry of daily life, would soon produce a sup- 
ply on true political economical principles. 

Concerning the exact rank and position of 
these minstrels, much ink has been shed, not 
uselessly. As usual, in such disputes, a dozen 
critics write and figkt and settle the question, 
each to the satisfaction of his band of par- 
tisans, and, in the next generation comes 
a neutral man, and proves them all to have 
been right, and all wrong. The philosopher 
may, perhaps, smile at the rancour of the dis- 
putes about the Hebrew word, God, or the 
Sanscrit mystery, Om ; but the writers on 
the ballad remembered that Lilibulero helped 
to unseat James, as ' the king shall enjoy his 
own again' had helped to restore Charles. 
Less paradoxical men may recollect that the 
revival of ballad literature was the first symp- 
tom of the revival of modem poetry. The 
* Phibbus ' fire and purling brook schools dis- 
appeared before the Childe Maurice and the 
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Bonny Mill-dams of Binnorie. We look once 
more to the deep earnest middle age, with its 
romantic manners, vivid contrasts, and fervid 
passions. From Percy sprang Scott, and in 
direct descent, and in due course, Wordsworth 
and the lake school. 

If the French revolution upheaved any con- 
vention, it destroyed the degenerate descend- 
ants of Pope in its blood-deluge that swept 
away thrones and kings, convents, and all 
dead, frozen and petrified things — all stereo- 
types and all precedents. It was the grand 
final and terrible consummation of Bacon's 
principle of following experience and not rule. 
It did to poetry what the Eeformation did to 
religion, and the French revolution to the 
cause of progress. It brought us back to 
pure, simple nature, and taught us to look for 
ourselves and despise convention. The ballad 
writer had his conventions, his uniform begin- 
nings and endings ; but, in some verse or 
another, he is always a creator. We find some 
situation or feeling, for the first time, painted 
— some natural image added to the great 
capital of universal poetry — something done 
that had never been done before. 
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NATUBE IN OLD BALLADS, 7 

According to Motherwell, the minstrel 
attained a higher rank in Scotland than in 
any other country, and retained his rank 
longest. As early as 1471, they are classed 
with knights and heralds, and, in the decree 
which is of James the Third's reign, are included 
with those of ^ a hundredth pounds' worth of 
lande's rent,' as entitled to wear silk gowns, 
doublets and cloaks — one of those foolish 
sumptuary laws which turned our ancient 

dressing contrary to act of parliament. Blind 
Harry, the Scottish Homer, chanted his lays of 
Wallace, before princes and nobles. His poem 
is probably founded on current ballads, just 
as Homer's was on prose or metrical traditions. 
Even as late as James YI — a king who was 
very severe against bards, beggars, and fools 
(a nice concatenation), the act has a provi- 
don in favour of the minstrels of great lords 
and of barons. At this time, the bards were 
real ballad singers, the minstrels the profes- 
sional poets and musicians. Dunbar uses the 
wordftardas one of abuse; and, in Renfrewshire, 
the phrase still hardy signifies impudent and 
quarrelsome. The ballads of this age, reciting 
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the prowess of Fin McCoul, and other Celtic 
heroes, are entirely lost. Those relating to 
Arthur, and the southern heroes, as proba- 
bly not so deeply engrafted in the minds of the 
people as those dwelling on their own na- 
tional joys and sorrows, are now dwindled into 
a few stray lines existing in the nursery. 

Of minstrels in England, difficult as it is to 
define the rank of men, who were sometimes 
beggars, sometimes players, andfirequently in the 
pay of civic corporations, noblemen, or private 
persons, not much is recorded. The race that 
once sang in palaces, now sings in taverns, and 
the ballads that delighted the 'prentices and 
burghers of Elizabeth's reign, are now the 
chosen reading of ladies, poets, and antiqua* 
rians. Like all northern nations, the Saxons 
and Normans had their minstrels, declining as 
civilization advanced, and poetry became col* 
lected into procuable books, into a rank much 
lower than the British bard, or the Scandina- 
vian scald. In many cases the priests were the 
first poets, and poetry becamelesscultivatedfi-om 
the very mystery tLwn over it. Uncivilized 
nations are too intent on war and the chase 
to write much poetry, and what they do write 
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perishes, like summer flowers, if not preserved 
by its popularity rendering it traditional. But 
this consecration of poetry, while it prevented 
rhyming growing into an every day art, se* 
cured, at least, its existence. The poetical 
principle in man, is imperishable. Every pas- 
sion raises the dullest man's language into 
poetry ; every moment of joy casts a sunburst 
of imagination on the earth. Tradition would, 
of course, from the accident of situation, lose 
much that was valuable. Solitary men and 
dying men would perish chanting rapturous odes 
and elegies, heard only by the wind and storm. 
But again tradition would be chary of burden- 
ing her memory with indifferent things. 
Poetical instinct would teach it to remem- 
ber bad verse, sometimes, but only when 
it was the record of some great victory, 
or detailed the generosity of a beloved chief. 

£itson loaded the amiable Percy with litC'^ 
Tary Billingsgate, because the latter asserted, 
that minstrels did not live merely by reciting 
verses and singing ballads to their harps. 
Scott proves that many of the ancient roman- 
ces were sung to the harp ; interminable per- 
formances, only bearable in days when Shak- 
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spere and Scott himself, had not written, and 
when a crowd had to draw all their amnse- 
ment from the talent of one and the same 
man. "Lythe and listen, lordmg frese," is the 
conventional prelade, that, like the tap of the 
director's haton at a modern concert, hushed 
the ladies' whispers, and the pages' chatter. 
Tliomas the Rhymer, classes such recitations 
as the chief glory of the minstrels. They song 
in. the refectory and the hostel, the hall and the 
(Camber. 

Jost as Welsh kmgs were celebrated as 
joinstrels, so in the middle ages monks often 
gloried, like Master Wace of Caen, in the 
oompositioD of both histories and romances, 
two thmgs, the satirist might say, not very 
^similar. In the spoil of England, three 
mills and five cnracates of iat Gloucestershire 
land went to Berdic, the jongleur of the Con- 
queror, whose verses, as he was probably poet 
laureat, are of course forgotten. Henry the 
first's minstrel, Galfiid, received au annuity 
from the abbey at Hythe ; and in the same 
reign, Royer, another minstrel of the same 
literary prince, founded the priory of St. 
Bartholomew in London. Richard the First's 
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habit of smiting the lyre in the intervals of 
smiting the Saracen is a matter of history. 
Every one knows how Blondel found him out 
in his German dungeon, by a romantic adven- 
ture that real poetry has hitherto strangely 
enough left untouched. Much better than the 
prosaic complaints of Richard are the sirventes 
of that fiery adversary of his, Bertrand de 
Borne, whom Dante very unfeelingly as a 
brother poet pops into one of the warmest 
nooks of the Inferno, because, forsooth, he 
sowed dissension between a rogue father and 
a yiUain son. In the reign of King John we 
have one of those chivalrous adventures that 
so often light up the history of a fine old 
border city. We mean the celebrated Fid- 
dlers' March, made by a young knight, the 
Constable of Chester, who, collecting all the 
minstrels and rabble of a fair then holding, 
led them to that Rhyddlan Castle that figures 
80 often in western song, to disperse a crowd 
of Gallowglasses who were there besieging his 
uncle the Earl. From this deed of Sir Dutton 
originated an annual festival, and many privi- 
leges granted to the minstrels. 

When Edward of Caemavon knighted his 
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12 NATURE IN OLD BALLADS. 

unfortunate son, a multitade of minstrels were 
in attendance, open mouthed we dare say, to 
catch the golden rain that was wont to fall on 
such occasions. In 1441 the monks of Max- 
lock, near Coventry, paid four shillings to the 
minstrels of Lord Clinton for harping before 
them, while to a doctor who harped before them 
on a less congenial theme they gave only six- 
pence, believing, we suppose, that he would be 
sufficiently rewarded in heaven. In the 
fourth year of Richard II., before he yet 
thought of Pontefract, old John of Gaunt or- 
dained a king of the minstrels within his house 
of Tutbury in Staffordshire — a sort of chapel- 
master, Kitson thinks. Edward IV., too fond 
of amorous songs, tried to form a corporation 
of minstrels, but the masters of the gay science 
seemed unable to unite into anything so cor- 
rupt as a corporation. 

In Henry the Eighth's reign — a prince fond 
of music, and entertained, in his progresses by 
ballads — every nobleman seems to have kept 
a minstrel, just as Moses and Warren do now. 
In Elizabeth's reign, minstrels had grown mere 
street singers, such as they are now, but more 
numerous and more popular. Eichard Sheale 
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— the preserver and author of that ^ Chevy 
Chase/ that stirred Sir Phillip Sidney's heart 
under his polished breast-plate like a trumpet 
— was robbed, he tells us, on Dunsmore Heath 
of sixty pounds ; but he could get no one to 
believe he ever had had such a sum. The 
^ 39th of Elizabeth' classes minstrels with that 
rank troop of banditti-' sturdy beggars and 
vagabonds ' — that, in this reign, infested not 
merely Bethnal Green, but half England. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and all those Eliza- 
bethan dramatists speak of baUad-singing fid- 
dlers. The popular romances were then pub- 
lished in chap-boOks ; and Scott mentions the 
last real minstrel as singing the romance of 
^Eosenval and Lillian' more than seventy 
years since about the streets of Edinburgh. 

It is worth mentioning, that in invention 
England was as inferior to France in romance 
as it is now in drama. There are not more 
than five ballads extant, either in prose or 
metre, of which some French original has not 
been found. It seems probable, however, that 
many of those now existing were written by 
Englishmen in French ; and as the Elizabethan 
drama, and the novels of Scott are proofs of 
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the capabilities of the English imagination, 
whether in creation, invention, or combination. 
The ballad seems, then, to be the earliest 
existing production of national poetry ; for 
Csedmon was a Saxon, and Wace a Norman ; 
and Chaucer's writings are subsequent to much 
of Ritson and of Percy. Like Chaucer, the 
early ballads draw their images from English 
nature; their humour from existing low-life; and 
their higher flights from imaginary and ideal 
periods. It may not, perhaps, be impertinent 
to remark here, that Chaucer, like Shakspere, 
never allows, as a modem poet does, his love 
of nature to get the better of the propriety 
and limits of his scene. Like Shakspere, too, 
his nature seems the quiet, calm nature of a 
midland country, and his sea and mountains 
are those of imagination, and not of observa- 
tion. Neither Chaucer nor Shakspere draw 
frequent images from mountains, while Scott 
and the Lake poets paint them in every page. 
Having brought down the minstrel from the 
friend of kings to the companion of rogues and 
queans, the mere retailer of George Barnwell, 
and such last dying speeches, we pass on to 
consider the age of existing ballads. 
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A doubtful passage in the history of the 
Douglases (1508), allades to ballads com- 
memorating the Knight without reproach, 
one of the Douce peers of Charlemagne. In 
early times, Robin Hood seems to have been 
as popular a hero as King Arthur, both in 
England and Scotland. The fame of the 
former seems stiU living beyond the Tweed. 
Sir Patrick Spens, even if it does not allude 
to Alexander III. and the maid of Norway, 
but to James III., who married a daughter of 
the king of Denmark, just as his descendant, 
James VI. did, is of extreme antiquity. Mo- 
therwell shows by a curious calculation, that 
the day of the former marriage, as fixed by 
Wintoun, agrees with the date alluded to in 
the bdlad. 

Another ballad, recounting Wallace's cou- 
rage and cruelty, so characteristic a combination 
in a gueriUa mind, is still preserved. No 
ballad relative to Bruce survives, but Bar- 
bour, probably, enrolled them all in his 
poem, for history is founded on poetry, ro- 
mance, fable, calumnies, and lies. Old histo- 
rians mention, that when Bannockburn ran 
red, and when the English were repulsed 
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at Berwick, satirical ballads were written by 
a nation, the beauty of whose natural scenery 
seems to have made them in spite of poverty, 
money-making, and fanaticism, always as a 
race more poetical than the English. Hume 
of Godscroft, in his history of the House of 
Douglas, mentions a ballad recording the as- 
sassination of Earl William in Ettrick Forest, 
in 1353. Fragments of this, Scott, in his 
Northern Minstrels, says, he has seen : Hume 
also quotes a ballad of the murder of another 
of this troubled family at Edinburgh, in 1440. 
* The Complaynt of Scotland,' speaks of the tale 
of Sir Walter, the bold Lesly, which • Dr. 
Leyden supposes to have been of the time of 
the Crusades. Finkerton, in his spurious and 
garbled book, speaks of Bertram the archer, 
a sort of Scotch fiobin Hood, of whose achieve- 
ments he gives one traditionary verse. 

The battle of Otterboume, fought in 1388, 
is the subject of existing ballads, claimed by 
England as well as Scotland. The English 
version, known as Chevy Chase, was re- written 
in Elizabeth's time, and mixed with scraps of 
romance. The original ballad is undoubtedly 
Scottish, but, like many others eqaally national, 
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the MS. copies of it have been found in Eng- 
land alone. The probable reason is, that in James 
the First's reign every one able to write, came 
south, and brought their books with them to 
sell. Another ballad of great antiquity, quo- 
ted in the Complaynt, describes the murder of 
the Chevalier de la Beaute, by the Homes, 
during the regency of John, Duke of Albany. 
This unfortunate knight, was, we believe, the 
unfortunate whose head Home knitted to his 
saddle by its long, black curls. 

The real restoration of ancient ballads com- 
menced in Scotland, by the publication, in 
1724, of Allan Ramsay's * Evergreen.' This 
contained, amid much ephemeral literature, 
^The Battle of Harlaw,' ^Johnnie Armstrong, 
and ^The Reidsquair Reid.' In his ^Tea- 
table Miscellany ' appeared, * Waly, waly, gin 
Love be Bonny,' ^ Sweet William's Ghost,' and 
* Bonny Barbara Allan,' ' The Bonny Earl of 
Murray,' and ^ Johnny Faa.' In a collection 
of old ballads, printed in London, 1723, '24, 
or '25, appears 'Gilderoy.' But, in 1755, 
came forth the work not of a compiler, but 
of a refined and poetical mind much beyond 
its age, * Percy's Ballads.' Of those common 
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to both countries, were * The Battle of Otter- 
bourae/ ' Glaskerion,' ' ChUd Waters/ ' The 
Knight and Shepherd's Daughter/ ^ Lord 
Thomas and Fair Ellinor/ *The Childe of 
Elle/ and ' Sir Cauline.' Of pure Scotch bal- 
lads appeared, ^ The Jew's Daughter,' ^ Why 
does your hand sue drap wi' bluid ?' * Sir 
Patrick Spens,' ' Edom o' Gordon,' ' The Heir 
o' Linne,' ' Young Waters,' ^ Gil Morice,' 
^ Fair Margaret and Sweet William,' ' Lord 
Thomas and Fair Annet.' In 1756 appeared, 
also, a collection of ballads, printed at Glasgow. 
In 1765 and 1766, Mr. Herd published two 
volumes of Scottish ballads, unchronologically 
blended. In these were first printed *The 
Young Laird of Ochiltree,' * Bothwell,' * Fine 
Flowers in the Valley,' *Lizie Wan,' ^Mary 
Colvin,' ' The wee, wee Man,' ^ Bonny Mary,' 
* Lammikin,' ^ Earl Richard,' * The Bonny 
Lass of Lochroyan,' 'The Battle of Otterbourn,' 
' Kerton Ha', or the Fairy Court,' ' Ceerk 
Colville,' * Willie and Annet,' * The Cruel 
Knight,' ' Wha will bake my bridal bread?' 
'I'll wager, I'll wager,' ^The Lowlands of 
Holland,' ' And there she leant her back to a 
thorn,' and ' Earl Douglas.' 
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Iq 1781 and 1783 appeared Pinkerton's 
ballads, intermingled with forgeries which 
Bitson bitterly exposed. So little did he 
advance the cause, that his volumes contained 
only one old ballad, ^ Sir James the Rose/ 
not hitherto published. In 1784, in a little 
volume published at Hawick, appeared the 
following ballads, afterwards inserted by Scott 
in *The Minstrelsy:' — ^Dick o' the Cow,' 
' Jock o' the Side,' and ' Hobie Noble.' The 
' New British Songster ' (Falkirk, 1781) sup- 
plied ^ Captain Wedderbum's Courtship.' 

* Johnson's Museum,' 1787 — 1803, con- 
tained * Lord Ronald, my Son,' ^ Geordie,' 
*The Broom blooms bonny, the Broom blooms 
fair, 'and ^ Gude Wallice.' 

Bitson's valuable Collection published in 
1 790, brought to light four ballads tradition- 
ally preserved in Scotland : — ^ The Three 
Ravens,' *The Fair Flower of Northumberland/ 
' The Death of Sir Hugh of the Grieve', ' The 
Combat between Sir James Steward and Sir 
George Wharton.' In his * Northumberland 
Garland,' 1793, appeared *The Wild Mary,' 
and, in a later work, ^ The Duke of Gordon's 
Three Daughters.' In 1802 came out Scott's 
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great work, and raised ballad literature at once 
to high eminence. In these first appeared nearly 
fifty ballads, only preserved by the memories 
of old nurses, and village lasses. Among these 
are—' Auld Maitland,' ' The Song of the Out- 
law, Murray,' ' Lord Ewrie,' ' The Lochmaben 
Harper/ ' Jamie Telfer of the Fair Dodhead,' 
* Kinmont Willie,' ' The Death of Featherston- 
haugh,' ^ Barihrarrj^s DirgCy (forged), 'Archie 
of Ca'field,' ' Armstrong's Goodnight,' ' The 
Fray of Suport,' (forged,) 'Lord Maxwell's 
Goodnight,' ' The Lads of Wamphray,' ' The 
Battle of Philiphaugh,' ' The Gallant Grahams,' 
' The Battle of Pentland Hills,' ' The Battle of 
Loudon Hill,' ' The Battle of Bothwell Bridge,' 
'Erlinton,' 'The Douglas Tragedy,' 'Young 
Benjie,' ' Proud Lady Margaret,' ' Sir Hugh 
Le Blond,' ' Graeme and Bewick,' ' The Lament 
of the Border Widow,' 'The Lyke-Wake Dirge,' 
(forged), ' Johnnie of Breadislee,' ' Katharine 
Janfarie,' ' The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,' ' The 
Gay Goss-hawk,' ' Brown Adam/ ' Jellon 
Grame,' ' Willie's Ladye,' * Clerk Saunders,' 
' The Daemon Lover,' ' Eose the Red and White 
Lilly,' 'Pause Foudrage,' 'Kempion,' 'The 
Wife of Usher's Well,' ' King Henrie,' ' Prince 
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Robert.' 'Annan Water,' 'The Cruel Sister,' 
'The Queen's Marie,' 'The Bonnie Hynd,' 
' Thomas the Rhymer.' 

To these, in 1801, Mr. Jamieson added 
' The Twa Brothers,' ' Lady Maisey,' ' Glen- 
kindy,' ' The Baron of Brackley,' ' The Laird 
of Warriston,' ' Burd Helen,' ' The Trumpeter 
of Fyvie,' ' Willie and May Margaret,' ' Lord 
Randal,' ' Queen Jane of England,' ' The 
Birth of Robin Hood,' ' Bonny Bird Helen,' 
' Young Beichan and Lusie Pye,' ' Bonny 
Baby Livingston.' Allison gives ' Lady El- 
spart,' 'Lord Wyates,' and 'And. Ingram.' 
Allan Cunningham (1821) furnished many 
spurious, manufactured ballads, but no ad- 
ditions. 

In 1824 C. K. Sharp published 'Dysmal,' 
< Glasgow Peggie,' ' Fair Margaret of Craig- 
nargat,' ' Errol, it's a bonny place,' and 
'Ritchie Story.' In 1828 Motherwell pub- 
lished his excellent and untampered ballads, 
' Hynde Horn,' ' The Bonnie Banks o' Fordie,' 
' Johnnie Scot,' ' Bonnie Susie Cleland,' ' The 
^ Weary Coble of Cargill,' 'Child Norice,' 
' Young Hastings the Groom,' ' Redesdale and 
Wise William,' ' Sweet William,' ' Young 
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Bearvvell,' ^ Lord Derwentwater/ ^ Willie the 
Widow's Son/ 

A love of nature, is an indispensable cha- 
racteristic of the poetry of Teutonic nations. 
No poet would, as a rule, commence his poems 
with glowing descriptions of Spring in the 
forest, or May in the meadows, if such allusion 
had not been congenial to the imagination of 
the knights, to whom he sang. The Hel- 
denbuch and Nkhelungm Liedy generally pre- 
lude their adventures, by describing the merry 
chanting of the birds among the meadows 
sprinkled with flowers. The tired warrior 
rests beside a spring, under the linden tree, 
which is alive with nightingales and thrushes, 
while the'fruit trees are gay with blossom. In 
these early romances, spring is the favourite 
season, summer is sometimes mentioned, au- 
tumn and winter hardly ever. In the late 
Scottish ballads, however, the melancholy of 
autumn is frequently introduced with great 
beauty, to strike a mournful key-note to a 
pathetic story. For this use of spring by the 
troubadours and Minnesingers, some reason 
may be assigned for this poetical preference. 
A northern winter can never be selected as a 
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season for the ethereal creatures that tenant 
the land of fairy. The game feelings of decay 
and sadness render autumn equally unman- 
ageable. The monotonous beauty of summer 
does not abound in contrasts suiBciently strong 
to arrest the attention of those whose pleasure 
was derived, not from the subtleties, but the 
strong situations of nature. Spring had an 
hereditary charm to the Gothic mind. In 
Scandinavia, it comes like enchantment, to 
break up in an hour the icy palaces and de- 
sert empires of Death and winter, to release 
the whale from his frozen prison and to dismiss 
the shoals that are to people the seas of the 
southern world. To-day, the branches of the 
larch are rough and glittering with crystals ; 
to-morrow they are green with the tender bud- 
dmgs ; the air grows soft and blue, the birds 
sing, and the joys of heaven seem commen- 
cing upon earth. Descending into Germany, 
our forefathers could not forget the same 
feeling amid the dark forests, that in spring 
grew green, sunny, and transparent, and cheered 
by invisible musicians ; when the frozen dod 
rose into a flower, and light and joy and 
spring seemed synonymous with beauty, hope, 
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and goodness ; nor did the medisdval knight 
lose the feeling of his. Teutonic ancestor. For 
him, winter was a dreaiy confinement in a 
voluntary but cheerless prison, unenlivened by 
the chase; but spring set him free, and dismissed 
him to the glade and to the brake. He learnt 
to sympathize with the joy of nature — to carol 
with the bird — to leap with the hart, and to 
hurry through brush and covert — ^like a libe- 
rated child. 

The Celt has never shared this feeling. 
There is no love of nature in the Louis Quatorze 
period, and none in the stilted declamations of 
the French stage. True, Rousard and the 
elder poets have occasionally touches of pure 
nature, and so have Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
and later poets. But the first borrowed their 
nature from the Minnesingers, and the latter 
from the poets of England. When France 
and the classical school became the model for 
Pope and his successors, nature was forgotten, 
and poetry was written no longer in the coun- 
try, but in cities. The Irish, again, dilate 
more on sentiment and feeling, than nature ; 
and both the Welsh and Highlander seem 
destitute of that passion for external nature 
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that distinguished the Saxon, the German, 
and^ in a less degree, the Norman. 

The earliest English song extant, as Eitson 
thinks, written about 1250, dwells with much 
simplicity and gladsomeness on the return of 
the cuckoo— that great epoch in the poet 
year. 

'' Summer is icumen noo, 
Loud sing cuckoo, 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood new. 

Ewe bleeteth after lamb, 

Loweth after calf cow, 
Bullock sterteth, buck verteth, 

Merry sing cuckoo." 

Of the earlier ballad poetry, besides such as 
Eichard the First's dull lament of his captivity, . 
and the famous drinkmg song in dog latin, by 
Walter de Mapes, the merry archdeacon of Ox- 
ford in Henry the Second's time, the lampoon 
on Kichard the trichard, Henry's brother ; the 
lament of Simon de Montford ; there is the 
ballad against the Freemason club men of 
Edward the First's reign; and the exulting cele- 
bration of the death of Wallace and Frazer. 

But in the same Harleian MS. that contain^ 
ballads congratulating the Flemish upon their 
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defeat of Philip the Fair in battles stricken 
in July 1301, we find beautiful evidences that 
Chaucer only inherited a love of nature, and 
was not the first to get up before day-break, 
and watch the daisy open, or to mark how 

" Sweet is the bramble flower 
That beareth the red hip." 

In a beautiful song, in praise of a maiden 
named Alison, whom the unknown writer after- 
wards tells us is the fairest maiden between 
Northampton and London, the poet breaks out, 
with all the abandonment of spring — 

" Between Marsh and Averil, 

When spraj beginneth to spring, 
The little fowl hath her will 
Upon her lute to sing." 

The refrain of another of his songs is 
admirably chosen- 

" Blow, northern wind, 
Blow thou me my sweeting. 
Blow, northern wind, blow, blow, blow." 

In a third song we find the freshness and joy of 
Spring given with equal force — 

*' When the nightingale singes the woods wax green* 
Leaf and grass and blossom spring in Averil, I wene." 
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And again — 

'^ Lent is come with love to town. 
With blossoms and with birdies ronn', 

That all this bliss bringeth. 
Many daisies in the dales 
Notes sweet of nightingales, 

Each fowl his song singeth.** 

When the woodroof springs, the thistlecock 
and throstle sings — the winter is gone — the 
leaf on the light wood widens, and the rose 
and lily are lovesome to see. 

Of Chaucer's love of nature no reader of his 
can be ignorant. How tenderly he describes 
the spring warmth moving in his blood, like 
the sap in a tree, so that he could not rest, 
and was driven to wander out before the spring- 
ing of the day. How he listens to the ^ Lady 
of the Flower and of the Leaf,' and to the dis- 
pute between the * Cuckoo and the Nightingale;' 
he who could rejoice in the coarse jokes of the 
miller and the yeoman, could yet bend over 
his favourite flower, the daisy — * La Dona Mar- 
guerite' — with a tenderness almost feminine. 
A ballad in praise of * Sir Pierce de Birming- 
ham,' and one in ridicule of the joust called 
the * Tournament at Tottenham,' bring us — so 
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few are oar relics — to the reigns of Henry Y. 
and YL The Bobin Hood ballads— so full of 
a love of gre^i wood, and an embodiment of 
English feeling on the subject of wild sports — 
cannot be traced beyond tiiat, 'Death of Bobin 
Ljthe,' which^Bitson thinks as old as Henry IT. 
This Bobin Lythe, he thinks^ acquired his sur- 
name firom Lythe^ a village near Whitby, and 
is supposed to have been successor to Bobin 
Hood, whose name is also famous in Yorkshire. 
Of a later date, and stiU more northerly ex- 
traction, are the three Ishmaels, Adam Bell, 
Glim of the Cleugh, and William of Cloudeslie, 
whom we find Shakspere alluding to in AJTs 
wdl that ends weU. In some ballads, Bobin 
Hood, that greatest of illegal worthies, is 
spoken of as the banished Earl of Huntingdon; 
in others, he appears a simple peasant, quite 
at home witii tinkers, curtal friars, beggars, 
and tanners. The forest scenes in these ballads 
are touched with great force and accuracy. 
The poet observes the green shadows, the 
silence interchanging with the mirth, the fresh- 
ness of the flowers, and the freedom and glad- 
ness of the bird. 
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'' When lie came to the green wood, 
In a merry mominge, 
There he herd the notes small 
Of birds merry singing." 

Summer is now more frequently sketched as 
the firuition of all the sweet promises of 
spring — 

" In somer when the levys spring 
The blossoms on every bower." 

or — 

'^ When shaws be sheene and swards full &ir, 
And leaves both large and long." 

Sometimes the sleeping hunter is aw%kened by 
the ominous call of the bird that has no longer 
the power of speech, like the more Asiatic 
bird, in the golden age of the earlier ballad — 

*^ The woodwale (robin) sang, and would not cease, 
Sitting upon the spray, 
So loud he wakened Robin Hood 
In greenwood where he lay." 

The poet sometimes forgets the old convention 
of birds singing, and May mornings, seeking 
for fresh images with a success that proves 
his repetitions were rather those of choice 
than poverty— 

*^ When lily's leave and eglantine's 
Do bud and spring with merry cheer, 
The outlaw was weary of the woodside 
And chasing the &llow deer." 
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Sometimes we catch a glimpse of a forest scene 
that proves the writer was no mere Cockney, 
and knew the habits of the deer — 

^^ When the deer drew to the dale, 
And leave the hiUes lee, 
And shadow them in the leaves green 
Under the greenwood tree." 

That simple feeling of exaltation and health 
on a bright morning, is often conveyed with 
much truth. On one occasion, Eobin Hood 
exclaims-— 

" This is a merry morning, 
By him that died on tree ; 
A more merry man than I am one 
lives not in Christiante." 

The morning is generally particularized in 
old ballads. It is either a sunny morning in 
Whitsuntide, or a Martinmas dawn with the 
last leaves driving from the tree. In later 
ballads these graphic distinctions become 
changed into mere vague generalities, and 
Boreas and Aurora come into play, the sea is 
always connected with Neptune, and the sun 
can never rise in peace without some allusion 
to golden Phoebus ; of such ballads equally full 
of humour, almost as dramatic as the old, 
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but wanting in all appreciation of external 
nature, we might select that admirable sketch 
of married life— 

*^ Tak your auld doak about ye." 

Apropos of this, the Scotch are unrivalled not 
only in expressing the harmless bickerings, 
jealousies, and renewals of affection, between 
husband and wife, but also in expressing the 
fidelity of evergreen love. It says well for 
the deep moral principle of a nation, that it can 
sing of wedded love. Who of the Kochester 
race of poets — ^Mrs. Behn, Etherege, or even 
Dryden himself — ^would have dared to eulogize 
so homely a virtue ? 

In chronological arrangement, after the bal- 
lads of *Ghevy Chase,' and * Otterbourn,' 
comes a truculent song upon the death of the 
ill-favoured Duke of Suffolk, who having 
intrigued, it is supposed, with Margaret of 
Anjou, was captured by some sailors, who 
struck off his head, on the sands near Dover. 
The ballad is a parody of the burial service ; 
parts of the ^ Placebo' and ' Dirige' being intro- 
duced into each verse, with a cruel and ferocious 
exultation, that speaks loudly of the Wars of 
the Roses. — 
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^^ Ad Deum cum tribularer, saith the Abbot of Glon^' 
cester. 
Deii8 cnstodit, saith the Abbot of Rochester. 
Servavi oculis, saith Friar Stanbury, servavi. 
Si iniquitates, saith the Bishop of Worcester. 
For Jack Nape's soul de profimdis clamaYi" 

The next ballad, perhaps also by a priest, is 
a satire against the Lollards, and is, probably, 
of about 1418, the time of Cobham's outbreak 
in St. Giles's Tields. It speaks of knights 
sitting up all night, to read the Bible, or men 
jangling of Job or Jeremy, and construing 
them to their own intent. It exhorts knights 
not to turn priests, and study and strive, and 
thus concludes — 

" For Holy Writ beareth witness, 
He that false is to the king, 
That shameM death and hard distress 
Shall be his doom as his ending. 

Then double death for such lolling 
Is heavy when we shall hence hie. 

^ow, Lord, that madest of nought all things, 
Defend us all fro' Lollardie." 

Next in our list comes Dan John Lydgate, 
who writes an insipid roundel on the coronation 
of that * heavenly blossom,' Henry VI. Of 
Henry VIII. and his reign, a dirge by one of his 
victims, probably a brother of Anne Boleyn, 
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is still preserved ; it is ftill of plaintiveness, 
and is one of the best dirges in the language. 
It begins— 

** O Death, rock me on sleep, 
Bring me on quiet rest, 
Let pass mj very guiltless ghost 
Out of my quiet breast." 

In 1576 we have a dying lamentation of a 
very different character, a vulgar street ballad 
by George Mannington, a stabber, executed at 
Cambridge, 1570. 

With the Elizabethan age begins a very dif- 
ferent class of ballads, no longer simple, rude 
nature, but doggerel versions of classical story, 
and domestic tragedies of the time: — like 
* George Bateman,' and * The Babes in the 
Wood,' and scenes from the Spanish war, as that 
beautiful love-story, *The Spanish Lady's Love' 
or, ' The Defeat of the Armada.' 

Of some earlier reign is the lively ballad 
of 'Antony, now, now, now,' narrating the 
capture of Boulogne. 

The best of Elizabethan ballads is the song 
of the Armada. It runs in this way :— 

'^ The Spanish train launched forth amain 
With many a fine bravado, 

VOL. II. D 
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Their (as they thought, but it proved nau^t) 
Invincible armado, 
Invincible armado." 

It ridicules the swarthiness of the Spaniards, 
their bragging threats^ and rejoices in their 
complete rout. 

With the civil war came a flood of ballads 
on every decree that was issued by the parlia- 
ment, and every victory that was won on 
either side ; yet all these scarcely go beyond 
mediocrity, and no extant ballads of merit 
were written upon any of even Cromwell's 
battles. The roar of cannon drove the muses 
from the lapd, and men's minds, tossed and 
agitated by apprehension and fanaticism, had 
no time to do anything but throw the domi- 
nant feeling of the moment into ephemeral 
verse. The most imaginative songs of the day 
are the Bedlam songs. Appropriately enough, 
no nation, says Dr. Percy, has more songs 
on this subject than the English. The most 
celebrated ballad of the day was * When the 
king enjoys his own again ' — a song, as we said 
before, that conduced as much to the Restora- 
tion of Charles, as * Lilibulero' did to the down- 
fall of James. The ballad hit a feeling and hope 
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of the moment, but has no merit as a poem. 
Of English ballads, Laneham, in his curious ac- 
count of Captain Cox, the mason of Coventry, 
describes his collection of ancient ballads as 
including * Broom, broom on hill,' * So woe is 
me begone, troly lo,' * Hey ding a ding,' * Bonny 
lass upon a green,' * My bonny one gave me a 
beck,' ^ By a bank* as I lay.' And in the 
^ Stately Morale of the three Lords and three 
Ladies of London,' 1590, the ballad-singer 
enumerates * Peggy and Willy,' * But now he 
is dead and gone,' ^ A mile from chapell o'the 
heath,' * Robin, lend me thy bow,' \ Tom and 
Lin,' ^ There was a maid came out of Kent,' 
' Martin Swart,' * The white dove sat oa the 
castle wall,' ^ Come over the bourn, Bessy, to 
me;' of these, no less than three seem to 
have been quoted or used by Shakspere. In 
an old pamphlet, entitled *Kind Hart's Dream,' 
1592, and quoted by Ritson, we find the names 
of some roaring ditties, as ^Watkins's Ale,' 
^The Carman's Whistle,' * Chopping Knives,' 
and ' Frier's Foxtale.' 

Of Shakspere's love of ballads, no proof is 
required : he speaks, in * Twelfth Night,' of old 
and antique songs sung by spinsters and knit- 

D t 
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ters in the sun, that dally 

« ^ w ith the innocence of love 

Like the old age/' 

In the same play, the Fool rouses the 
night-owl with the catch, * Hold thy peace, 
thou knave,' — (still preserved) — Toby replies 
with — * Three merry men be we.' ^ There 
dwelt a man in Babylon, and * The twelfth 
day of December/ The two first of these 
are extant. The clown songs — * Hey Eobin,' 
and ' When that I was a little tiny boy,' 
were, perhaps, Shakspere's own in King Lear. 
Edgar sings^ — ' Sleepest or wakest, thou jolly 
shepherd,' part of a nursery rhyme still pre- 
served; and, indeed, nursery rhymes are 
generally fragments of old ballads, frequently 
satirical. * Child Rowland to the dark tower 
came,' is still preserved in Scotland. Master 
Silence sings several ballads — * Eat and drink, 
and make good cheer;' *'Tis merry in hall 
when beards wag all ; ' * A cup of wine that 
brisks up me;' while Benedict quavers out 
*The god of love that sits above,' an old 
song by thirsty ale-bibbing Elderton. In 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Merrythought sings 
— * Go from my window, love — go ; ' * He 
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set the sword unto her breast;' *Give him 
flowers enow, palmer,' &c. 

In after-time, * Patient Grissel,' and the 
* Lord of Lorn ' were favourite ballads, while 
Swift sees pasted on the wall — * Joan of 
France and English MoU.' 

To say that the Scottish ballads show a 
greater love of nature than the English, is not 
to say that the Scotch are fonder of nature 
than the English, but that the extant Scotch 
ballads are more numerous than our own* It 
could not have arisen from the superior beauty 
of a wild and mountainous country above a flat 
and cultivated one, for the scenery of the 
Scottish ballad is drawn from the Lowlands, 
and not from the Highland Its principal 
features are trees, meadows, flowers, and 
streams, which may be met with anywhere ; 
and it is rather by his exquisite appreciation 
of natural objects, than the intrinsic beauty of 
them individually, that the writer is distin- 
guished. It is in such overlooked simple 
passages as the following, that this strong 
national power of depicting natural scenery 
peeps out 

'^ Like the mavis in the bush 
He whistled his song." 
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Or— 

*' And in and out at her bower window 
The moon shone like a gleed (spark of fire)." 

Or— 

'< And bonny sang the mavis 
Out o' the thomj bndk." 

No less beautiful is the pathos of those 
singular burdens, not unfrequeut in Danish 
and Scottish ballads, sounding like a death 
knell tolling through the din of life and the 
sound of cheerful voices. Such are ' Heigh 
ho ' and the * Lilly gay.' 

*< Heigho and the lily gay 
As the primrose spreads sae sweetly." 

And 

" Hey I the rue grows bonny wi* thyme." 

And 

'< Thy thyme it is withered and the rue it is prime." 

or that most plaintive, and exquisite of all — 

<< Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
The bonny mill-dams o' Binnorie." 

The most excellent modern imitation of this, 
is that of Scott's ballad, ' The sun shines fair 
on Carlisle wall;' the most miserable and 
feeble, N. P. Willis's, of ' Melanie '— 

<< The moon it shines in the castle court, 
O Melanie, O Melanie I" 



k 
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the thoughts of which are stolen from Scott's 
ballad, combined with the ^ Dirge of Binnorie.' 
Milton says, a poet should be simple^ sen- 
Slums, and passionate. In self-restrained 
sensuousness, the ballad-writer is unsurpassed. 
In the ^ Douglas Tragedy/ how beautifully the 
poet paints the red shadow of the scarlet cloak 
in the water, or in the ' Wee, Wee Man,' how 
gorgeous is the fairies* palace, whose — 

'^ Rafters were o' the beaten gold, 
And silver wire were the timmers all.'' 

But such rich colouring is universal. So in 
* Child Noryce,' it is mingled with a singular 
amalgam of rustic colloquialism — 

" Child Noryce is a clever young man, 
He wavers with the wind, 
His horse was silver shod before, 
With the beaten gold behind." 

How picturesque and individualised is the 
furniture of these ballads. Always the red wine 
in the silver cup, and the four-and-twenty silver 
keys hanging upon a pin. How affecting and 
painfiil is the truth of the line, which describes 
the finding of the drowned maiden in the brim- 
ming mill-dams of Binnorie — 

^^ Pale was her &ce and ffreen her hair," 
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a line that conveys all the pathos of the dead 
Ophelia. The dress of the maidens is always 
drawn with care, and is full of poetical pro- 
priety, however frequently they may allude to 
the golden fan and the ivory comb. The 
fairy queen, in * Thomas the Rhymer/ has a 
shirt, that — 

<' ' W as of the grass-green silk 

And a mantle of the velvet fine." 

The true touches of nature are so frequent, 
that their beauty scarcely needs pointing out. 
The breadth of these writers is unequalled, 
their perfect adaptation to the subject, and the 
forbearance with which such wonderful power 
of painting is used, is almost Grecian in its 
severity. In these paintings man never be- 
comes a dab of colour in front of a landscape ; 
the human, sentient, being is never forgotten 
in the pleasure of representing leaves and skies. 
In an humble way, these writers possessed 
much of that grand^ geographical power which 
Milton possessed in his angel visions, heavenly 
views of under-lying regions, Pisgah glimpses, 
and Satanic sweeps of the glory and wonder of 
the earth ; such — 
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'^ As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic." 



or- 



<' Flies towards the springs 
Of Granges or Hjdaspes, Indian streams, 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana.** 

In Mary Colvin, as an example, we have 
the bright interchange of a summer's day's 
ride, all conveyed in four lines, widening at 
the end into a lonely and desolate vision, with 
a beauty of contrast and simple force difficult, 
indeed, to equal — 

^' And he rode on, and she rode on, 
They rode a long summer's day. 
Until they came to a broad river. 
An arm of a lonesome sea" 

How bright the day, how weary and expectant 
the ride, how cool towards the evening, the 
wind from the broad river, whose roar deepens 
till it changes, and stretches into the broad 
arm of a sea, but not merely a sea, a lonesome 
sea, the threshold of a land of guilt, or of 
enchantment. 

Then in the ^ Lady Maisey,' even the con- 
ventional description of a page's speed is excel- 
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lent ; how cool and refreshing comes the green 
growing grass, to the tbed, weary-footed page, 

^' And when he came to broken briggs, 
He bent his bow and swam, 
And when he came to the green grass growing, 
He slacked his shoon and ran.^ 

Yet here poetry might have run wild. He 
might have leapt from broken arch to arch, 
enaerged from brook, hair dripping golden like 
a water-spirit, broken through forests, scared 
the deer, and startled the hare. But the poet, 
full of strength, and strongly shaping his story, 
does not linger with these Siren thoughts. 
Again in 'The Bonny Earl of Moray,' the 
whole clash and tramp of a procession is con- 
veyed with equal power of condensation — 

" O long will his lady 

Look o'er the castle downe, 
Ere she see the Earl of Moray 
Come sounding through the toum/* 

What expectancy is in that look over the battle- 
ment, how we seem to feel that the cloud of 
dust that blows up, drearily, on the distant 
bare white road, has, ere this, broken into 
flashing armour, and glancmg trumpets. 
Another simple elementary power of the 
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ballad-writer is contrast. He knows how to 
use his black and white ; he is never vague or 
insipid, never obscure or weak ; it is always — 

*^ O saddle to me the black, the black, 
And saddle to me the brown ;" 

The * Loathsome Lady' that turns into the 
* Bonny Bride ; ' or read * The Proud Cruel 
Step-Mother, and the Winsome Annie;' or 
^ The Jealous Sisters, and the Murdered Dove 
of Binnorie.' 

The beauty of the nature-painting in the old 
ballads is its simplicity and its unaffectedness. 
It is the instinctive expression of a deep daily 
feeling, of long observation matured into a line 
or an image. It is not that morbid, micro- 
scopic, painful observation which fills modem 
poetry with similes that strike only a towns- 
man or a student in their isolation, but, to 
those imbued with country love, fade into one 
calm, grand whole. Claude and Gerard Dow 
are not more dissimilar. These real poets 
dwelt in an unexhausted world ; they had but 
to say — 

" And the wind blows over the hill ;" 
or — 

'* Through the sharp hawthorn blows the chiU wind," 
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and we are raised by the spirit and see that 
tree and feel that wind. It does not help the 
imagination, to talk of the bristling phalanx 
of the thorn, or to compare the wind over the 
hills to a hunt of demons after the angels of 
the sunbeams. The mere external colour and 
form of objects is now so trite to us, that we 
require them warmed up with stimulating 
sauce of violent images and distorted meta- 
phors. The ballad writer called the apple that 
the Jew's Daughter tempts little Sir Hugh 
with, ' the apple red and green,' and does not 
draw that apple into painful prominence by 
dilating on it for four long verses — putting on 
many colours, in hopes of finding the right 
one at last, and using many lines where the one 
master's touch would have served the turn. 

In their delineation of nature, the ballad 
writers are accurate and poetical, but fre- 
quently conventional. True to the Gothic 
mind, they now weary us with the repetition 
of worn-out types, and now astonish us with 
the beauty and prodigality of their invention. 
As in a cathedral, we see quatrefoil after 
quatrefoil, and then come suddenly upon a 
capital— a writhing mass af grinning and con- 
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Yulsed faces. The same in the Gothic illami- 
nations — ^we have gilding after g^ding, the same 
flesh colour and ultramarine ; then^ suddenly, 
in a neglected nook, an orchard alive with birds 
that seem to clasp their wings and sing, two 
squirrels playing, or a sleeping woodman — a 
perfect gushing forth of poetry and tenderness. 
So in the ballad of Eobin Hood, we have a 
conventional description of a forest used with 
as great regularity, and as a background to as 
many different stories as the painted scene of 
a theatre that serves for a hundred different 
plays. Here is one of the sweetest of them — 

. ^^ When shaws be sheen, and swards full fajre, 
And leaves both large and long, 
It's merry walking in the fair forest, 
To hear the small bird's song." 

Now, there can be no question that the first 
writer of these four lines was a poet in every 
sense, simple as the lines are. It is only 
when they became repeated that they became 
as dead and useless as the ' Phoebus fire,' and 
* tunefiil nine,' and other petrifactions of the 
Pope age. The cause of this repetition may, 
however, be easily accounted for by the same 
arguments by which we account for Homer's 
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repetition of words, and even whole sentences. 
His ^far-sounding sea/ and ^winged words,' 
and ^ swift-footed Achilles/ &c. These repeti- 
tions were aids to the reciter's memory, and 
rcHOurces to fill up or remove the breaks, or 
impediments to invention. They are, perhaps, 
to judge from public speaking, and even public 
writing, necessities that only the highest genius 
can dispense with (unless they answer some 
hidden purpose of art), and not even the highest 
genius, as the example of Homer would imply. 
It must be remembered, too, that, in the 
ranks of ballad-writers, were included all de- 
grees of literary talent — men with drama- 

• 

tic minds; what more vigorous drama can 
there be than we find in some ballads — close 
observers of nature, for where do we find more 
perfect bits of nature than we find in Scottish 
song. What then would arise from this in- 
equality of talent ; simply this, the student of 
human nature, whose whole desire was to 
paint the tenderness of a mother's affection, 
the fever of jealousy, or the devotion of love ; 
indifferent or unacquainted with human na- 
ture, would at once, without any compunction 
of conscience, borrow a scene ready to his 
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hand, from the common capital of the craft, 
just as an actor clothes himself, piece by piece, 
from the random fineries of a property-room. 

The ballad writer's imagination, wandered 
through a purely conventional world, and was 
never trammelled by any morbid desire to re- 
produce the manners and customs of his own 
day. His creations were pure abstractions, 
clad in the costume of old romance, or of 
tradition, and animated by the strong passions 
of universal human nature. These writers 
never attempted to give the perspective of 
graduating centuries, but lead you at pnce 
into a fairy land, that knows no change. They 
know nothing of Saxon or Norman, Scotch or 
English, but dwell more on the old romance 
distinctions of Christian and Pagan, or what is 
almost synonymous, knight and giant. In late 
ballads, where the romance distinctions are 
forgotten, we enter a Christian country haun- 
ted by spirits ; these are no longer Pagan gods, 
powerful to work ill, shaking earth with their 
spells, and darkening heaven with their enchant- 
ments, but imprisoned beings, lost and banished 
ghosts, frequently deprived of even the gift of 
an immortality of sorrow, perpetually lament- 
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ing the loss of their salvation, and yet en- 
dowed with the power of working ill upon 
mankind. Of such a race are the water 
wraith and the kelpies of Scottish song, and our 
own ' Brownie/ * Puck,' and * Friar Eush, 
(alias Will-of-the-Wisp).' In northern ballads, 
the Neckan and the mermaids, are of the same 
family. 

The kings are bearded, wolfish kings, who 
drink the blood-red wine from golden cups in 
palace halls, where the minstrels touch the 
hai'p to the praise of Mahoun. The knights 
ride up to the board either to pull the 
Paynim's beard, or to crave his daughter in 
marriage. The fair princess has always weeds 
shining with the ruby and the crystal white ; 
and her hair hangs down in golden showers 
upon her ivory shoulders. The messengers are 
dwarfs, or pages, who carry chartels, reveal 
intrigues, and warn their masters of the 
succour their lady needs. The salutations are 
quaint and formal, as ' Christ thee save,' and 
'Good, my lord, I you beseech.' Into the 
public dinners in hall, wary lovers and 
faithful husbands force their way in as harpers 
or beggars, like Ulysses or the noble Moringer. 
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Amongst these conventions, some have an 
essential heauty in themselves. When lovers 
die, a rose bush generally grows from one 
grave and a briar from the other, and these 
plants entwine in love-knots above the tomb. 
When a letter is delivered, at the first word the 
reader laughs, at a second, the salt tears blind 
his eyes, and in a third he can bear no more. 
Penitent ladies devote themselves for seven 
years to certain privations,as the use of coal 
Ld candle, or determme, for the same period, 
not to comb their hair, or put a shoe upon 
their foot. When a lover comes to a bower, 
he always pleads to his mistress that the rain 
falls on his yellow hair, and the dewdrops on 
his chin. The lady, seldom obdurate, opens 
the door with her long small fingers, without 
ever staying to put a shoe upon her white 
feet. In the single combats the heroes always 
wipe their rust-brown swords on the grass or 
on their sleeves. 

These set phrases were borrowed from 
similar situations in older ballads; and Mr. 
Jameson, in his Illustrations of Noriliem 
AntiguideSy states that the burdehs and refr9.ins 
have the same origin and were part rather of 
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the time than the story. He pomts out one 
source of the old ballads, in tracing the resem- 
blance between Danish, Swedish, and Scottish 
ballads in plot, situation and phraseology. 
'Skion Annie' and *Fair Annie* are twins. 
* YoungChild Dyring * pairs off with* Catherine 
Janfarie;' and ^Ingefred and Gudrune Matel,' 
with Cospatrick and Bothwell.' 

The ballad-writers were no Hamlets, and 
suffered from no Byronic twinges or Werther- 
like spasms. They appealed to simple people 
not much troubled by metaphysical introspec- 
tions, and dealt in the simple elements of 
poetry. They touched rude unsophisticated 
nature with narratives of strong and misguided 
passion. The older writers laid their scenes 
in ideal lands — ^the later ones sung of con- 
temporaneous events and legends of chivalry 
— cruel stepmothers, obdurate fathers, faithless 
lovers, jealous sisters are the favourite charac- 
ters; their scenes are ladies* bowers, turret- 
chambers, and castle-halls, the fern bush and the 
broom. The Scottish ballads are peculiarly 
local in their scenery, their superstitions, and 
their imagery. From their seas rises the mer- 
maid, from their rivers the shapeless kelpie ; 
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the wee man is on the moors — ^the wraith and 
the ghost haunt the beds of faithless maidens. 
In the bower-ballads, the local scenes are gene- 
rally strongly painted. The song of the 
* Outlaw Murray/ begins— 

'^ Ettrick forest is a fair forest, 

In it grows many a seemly tree ; 
There's hart and hind, and dae and rae, 
And of a' wild beasts great plentie." 

In ^ Chevy Chase/ the bracken bush and 
lily tree are strong distinctive features ; and in 
*' Einmont Willie/ the country round Carlisle 
is vigorously drawn. 

In ^ Hobbie Noble ' the moss and muir seem 
to blacken round us as We read. In ^ Young 
Tamlane ' we have the broom flower-bush, and 
in the * Lass^of Lochroyan/ we have the stately 
bowers shining above the dashing wave ; ^ The 
Dowie Houms of Yarrow/ and the steep braes 
of the Tweed, figure in many traditionary 
songs. 

fiut it is the passion of love on which the 
old minstrel, sure of a hearing, likes most 
to dilate* Exquisite touches of feminine 
beauty are scattered through their old lore. 
The tender maiden of Binnorie stands before 
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us as dOstinct a figure as eyen Ophelia ; and 
for mataronly beaatj, there is something un- 
matchable in the wanton grace of Lady Gas- 
silis, who ran away with the gipsy lover, and 
Lord Bernard's wife, who kisses the pale lips 
of her child Morice. In * The Master of 
Weemys,' there is something masterly in the 
sketching of the unearthly beauty of the mer- 
maid, whose eyes grow brighter as night 
darkens, when in a scud of fire she follows the 
doomed ship. Seldom has fear been more 
skilfully sketched than in ^ Lady Musey,' who 
is combing her yellow hair with an ivory comb 
as her cruel brother enters her chamber : — 

" She's turned her richt and round about, 
And the kembe fell frae her han', 
A trembling seized her &ir bodie, 
The rosy cheek grew wan*" 

How carefully, too, the gentle lady is dis- 
tinguished from the peasant ; and how evident 
is it in the old ballad that the writer is of 
humbler station than the maid whose plenish- 
ings he describes with so much unction. How 
the stately dames stand upon the shore with 
golden fan and cork-heeled shoon, waiting for 
Sir Patrick Spens, who sleeps encircled by the 
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Scots lords. But the most beautiful creation 
of all, is that maiden who sank at Binnorie, 
while the proud-eyed sister watched her dying 
struggles without pity and without a tear. 
By what beautiful fancies does the poet sug- 
gest her beauty, though he does not attempt 
to describe it. The miller sees a white arm in 
the water, and draws his dam, thinking it is 
a dead swan. You could not see heir yellow 
hair for gold and jewels; you could not see 
her slender waist for her bra' gold girdle. The 
bonny chin, the cherry lip, the hair black as a 
sloe, the honey marks, the milk-white brow, 
the long, slender fingers, the jimp waist, are 
never forgotten, but are elaborated with care 
and truth. 

As intrigues and seductions form the main 
ingredient of old ballads, so child murder is 
the crime which is most firequently depicted, 
but always with a honest horror. 

In speaking of local scenery, we should not 
forget to mention the truth with which water 
is always painted. In ^Billie Archer,' the moss 
troopers hear the wan water sounding like the 
sea. In the wild legend of * Sir Roland,' the 
deep and ^'"^ «">fer at the dangerous ford 
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rises from toe to knee, from waist to chin, 
with dreadful rapidity. 

Next to maiden's love, mother's love is the 
most favourite sentiment with ballad writers. 
Married love (never a very favourite subject 
with poets) is less often dwelt on ; although, at 
a late age, the Scottish song writers became 
celebrated for their humorous and frequent 
delineations of the bickers and contentions of 
married life. Of motherly love, the most 
beautiful example is the ^ Jew's Daughter,' 
where the desolation of the lonely mother is 
finely given — 

'^ When bells were rung and mass was sung, 
And every body went hame. 
Then every lady had her son, 
But lady Helen had nane." 

But the crown of all is that exquisite bit of 
pathos — heart-breaking as (Edipus, tearful as 
the death of Lear — ^ Childe Morice ' — where 
the lady's bastard is mistaken for a lover by her 
wrathful husband. The story has much of the 
horror and much of the ghastly passion of 
some of Boccaccio's stories of Italian jealousy. 
The baron comes back from the forest, the 
meanest varlet in his troop bearing Childe 
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Morice's head upon a spear. Seeing his wife 
looking down from the bartizan, the angry 
lord throws the bloody head into her lap, to 
play with as a ball. Then 

^^ She turned up the bloody head, 
She kissed it frae cheek to chin, 
Far better do I love this bloody head 
Than all my royal kin." 

It must have been a rude bloodshedding 
age when such a story was written. 

In * Lady Mary Ann ' a mother's pride is 
sweetly given in these three verses — 

*' Lady Mary Ann was a flower in the dew. 
Sweet was its smeU and bonnie was its hue, 
And the longer it blossomed the sweeter it grew, 
For the lily in the bud will be bonnie yet. 

Toung Charlie Cochrane was the sprout of an aik, 
Bonnie and blooming and straight was its make. 
The son took del^ht to shine for it's sake, 
And it will be the brag of the forest yet. 

The summer is gane, when the leaves they were green, 
And the days are awa' that we hae seen. 
But &r better days I trust will come again, 
For my bonnie laddie's young, but he's growing 
yet." 

The descriptions of manly beauty are, as 
might be imagined in the works of male 
writers, very scarce, for men turn to female 
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beauty just as instinctiyely as monks pray to 
St. Alice, and nuns to St. Sebastian. There 
are, however, one or two exceptions. The 
slain lover in the * Dowie Dens of Yarrow ' is 
thus mentioned — 

'^ Her hair it was five quarters long, 
Twas like the gold for yeUow, 
She twisted it round his milk-white hand, 
And she's drawn him home firae Yarrow,** 

And again, what tears there are in this ? 

'^ Think ye not mj heart was sair. 
When I laid the moul on his yeUow hair. 
With one lock of his yeUow hair 
He chained my heart for evennair," 

What fervour bums in the subjoined verse 
of a ballad whose name we forget ! — 

^^ He would upon his tarn upstand. 
And shake the stams down with his hand. 
And set them in a gold garland 
Above his glistening hair." 

Of the supernatural, some of the most 
purely imaginative touches are, for instance, 
in the ^ Merman,' who makes a steed of the 
clear water, and a saddle and bridle of sand. 

Or very fancifiil is that Scotch Orpheus, 
who-— 
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'^ Harpit fish out o' salt water, 
And water out o' a stane, 
And milk out a maiden's breast 
That bairn had never nane.** 

Or rather, we believe, to follow strict truth, 
the ballad says that he could do, not that he 
did do these things. Equally beautiful is the 
ballad in which the dead children appear to 
their mother, wearing in their hats the flowers 
of paradise. In no Eastern tale have voices 
been given to the birds with such happy result 
as in that weird ballad, the *Two Kavens,' 
which reads like a bit of one of the witches' 
choruses in ^ Macbeth ' — 

." There were twa corbies sat on a tree, 
Large and black as black might be, 
And one the other gan to saj, 
Where shall we go and dine to-day ? 
Shall we go dine bj the wild salt sea ? 
Shall we go dine 'neath the greenwood tree ?" 

They go down to where the knight lies in 
the lonely glen, scarce cold. His hawk, 
hound, and leman have forsaken him. The 
ravens thatch their nest with his blooded hair. 

Very often, in old ballads does a bird 
come and whistle at the chamber window, and 
tell the mother of her son's death ; and some- 
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times reproves a stepmother of the murder of 
her ward, and ' will not be coaxed or scared 
away till all the crime is known. 

Of the curious mistakes and corruptions in- 
troduced into ballads by conceit or ignorance, 
Motherwell preserves some curious instances. 
In one description of a single combat, ^an 
Italian ' had been for centuries turned into a 
proper name, * Tailliant.' Sometimes mere dog- 
grel fragments or burdens of olden songs, have 
been inserted to fill up the vacuums of time. 

Of the corruption of ballads by modem re- 
formers, there is no end, nor do the best anti- 
quarians seem to have been very hard of belief. 
Scott was deceived by many imitations written 
by friends. The ^ Fray of Suport,' the * Lyde 
Wake Dirge,' and ^Barthram's Dirge,' were 
all, we believe, written by his friend Surtees, 
and palmed upon him. He himself had no 
scruple in adding beauties to the odds and ends 
he picked up in his rides, through Ettrick and 
Liddesdale. Percy was deceived by Hardi- 
canute, and Pinkerton by the ^ Flowers of the 
Forest.' Of the * Demon Lover,' Mr. Laid- 
law^has written at least half; ' Fauss Foudrage ' 
was much tampered with by Scott ; and * Clerk 
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Saunders/ received as many touches as the old 
songs Bums retouched. 

Motherwell proves in a very satisfactory 
way, that the abruptness of the old ballad is 
frequently caused by the reciter being in the 
habit of prefacing or piecing it with fragments 
of explanatory prose, and he, himself, has 
leard this done in the ballad of ^ Young 
Beichan, and Susie Fye,' a paragraph of prose, 
and a screed of rhyme, alternating in the fol- 
lowing style — 

"Well, ye must ken that in the Moor's 
Castle, there ^as a mossymore, which is a 
dark, deep dungeon for keeping prisoners. It 
was twenty feet below the ground, and into 
this hole they closed poor Beichan. There he 
stood night and day, up to his waist in puddle 
water, but night and day it was all one to him, 
for no styme of light ever got in ; and he lay 
there a long and weary while, and thinking on 
his heavy weird, he made a mournful song 
to pass the time; and he sang it, for he 
never thought of escaping from the mossy- 
more, or of seeing his ain country again. 

*^ Mj hounds they all run masterless, 
M7 hawks thej fLj from tree to tree, 
M7 youngest brother wiU heir mj land, 
And &ir England again I shaU never see," &c. 
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"Now the cruel Moor had a beautiful 
daughter, called, Susy Fie, who was accus- 
tomed to take a walk every morning in her 
garden ; and, as she was walking one day, she 
heard the sough o' Beichan's song, coming, as 
it were, from below the ground." 

The old Scottish women, says Motherwell, 
believe so implicitly a ballad, that they go 
and point the sceptic to the actual spots where 
the deeds occurred. Every ballad, that grew 
a favourite in a district, took its scene from 
neighbouring hills and vallies. " To this cir- 
cumstance may be ascribed the feeling of 
pathos, with which they are occasionally 
chanted, the audible sorrow that comes of 
deep and honest sympathy with the fates and 
fortunes of our fellow kind. To express dis- 
belief, seals the lips of the aged sybils to all 
future inquiries." 

Of all worlds of poetry, the old Scottish 
ballad world, is one of the sweetest, and boasts 
the purest air, and lightest soil. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE WITOHEET OF LONDON. 

Talk of Samercand and its silk and gold- 
talk of Damascus^ in the days of Haroun the 
Bed-head — ^talk of Bassora and Stamboul — 
bat give me London. 

What! London with its air of fog and 
streets of mud — ^its sky of brown and its road 
of black — its mud-splashed doors and soot- 
scurfed windows — ^its thundering charges of 
cab and coach — ^its grind and roll of cart and 
waggon -its riyer of ink and its eternal 
clouds — London! with its insatiate mob of 
pale faces and passion-torn visages — ^its gilded 
gin-palaces and dreary churches — even so — 
give me London — ^though far from sand and 
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ice, fire and snow, sea and forest — ^giye me, I 
quietly beg to say, London ! 

I love London, with her squalid east and 
princely west — her broad parks, silent squares^ 
crowded streets and wearisome suburbs. Let 
those, who like it, scorch in Madras or fireeze 
in Pekin — ^give me, star of my destiny! 
perpetual London — ^Pleasant Strand, lordly 
Begent Street, stately Mall, regal Picca- 
dilly — ^be those mine, and leave the Prado, the 
Toledo, Broadway, and the Corso and the Bo- 
boli for all who like them — ^give me incessant 
London, and I am at rest. Dr. Johnson said, 
if he lived in the country, he should pave the 
road, and have a cab driven up and down, to 
make it like London. So should I, and if I 
were in Canton, should buy a street, and call 
it ^ Sloane Street.' Such is human weakness ! 
London has bewitched me, and till I have 
written this chapter to prove my love, I am 
ill at ease. My love is a disinterested one ; 
for it is one that cannot be returned, and Lon- 
has long ago cut me off with a shilling — so I 
have no expectations. 

In a former chapter I have described how I 
was reared in a house where I used to fall 
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^leep as in a man-of-war, far out at sea, lis- 
tening to the roar of London : that sound is 
the oracle, the prophecy, the insoluble mys* 
tery of this city of ours. It is sublime in its 
yastness and in its continuance. It is the 
sound made by a cataract of souls as they 
roll by from life into the abyss which is called 
death. 

I know London well — ^its bygone quarters — 
its Queen Anne glory— r-its Georges L, II., III., 
down to the Regency, districts — its Jews' 
quarters (its Row, not unjewish) — ^its docks— 
its frippery — its arcades — its wharfs — its 
chambers — ^its studios — ^its old churches, with 
their black Corinthian pillars and sooty gar- 
lands of dead flowers — ^its city churchyards — ^its 
thieves' haunts — its shops and garrets — and I 
think of the groans that go up from its miles of 
houses daily — ^think of the hourly corpses, pale 
in lonely rooms — ^its daily bridals — ^its daily 
births — ^its every-moment's partings and re- 
turns—with how many hope* and fears does 
the great heart of this brick-and-mortar 
monster beat daily. There are beggars enough 
here to sack England, but they cannot meet ; 
enough thieves to cut all honest men's throats, 
but they cannot form an alliance. 
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London should produce a great philosopher^ 
for there is better food for thought in its streets, 
than ever was found in poor, scanty Academe. 
The great secrets of humanity, were never 
written before in such legible letters. To walk 
is to study, and to observe to phUosophise. 

Look at the shops, that run over into the 
streets with treasure, richer than those of 
Syria. From all the ends of the world come 
those spoils. Here is ivory from Africa, and 
sugar from India, and fruit from Asia, and 
fiirs from America. They must be the Magi, 
who have set up these shops. 

Look at the cutler's, all glittering with 
points and blades, dirks and bowie-knives; 
and at the door chained, the tusk of an ele*' 
phant, slain by the hunters of Ashantee, who 
bartered it with palm oil and gold dust, for 
Manchester stuffs and glass beads. And in the 
window are carved chess-men from Ava, such 
as a Eajah's thin, dark fingers may have moved 
about. Here are bales of straw and there sweet 
meadow-scented hay, and huge dried melons 
hanging up, like golden globes in a magician's 
study. 

Then comes the jeweller's, shining with gold 
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salvers, and silver flagons, race cups, and bap- 
tismal ehalices and punch bowls, trays of rings 
and jewels, with gradations of light, and dia- 
monds all air and fire, burning rubies, and sun- 
set amethysts, veering pearl and flame-cen- 
tred opals. Here are fish- slices, broad as 
falchions, and sheaves of chains, and fabulous 
riches of tiaras and gemmed bracelets. 

Then the old print-shops, with their Van- 
dykes and redundant Subens, their boar- 
hunts by Snyd^^, and copies of the Chapeau 
de PaiUe, their Hogarths, and their French 
prettinesses, their old Greorge the Third cari- 
catures, and insipid shepherdesses of the Opie 
tim€s. Next door, perhaps, is a fruiterer's, 
with his altars to Flora and Pomona, his glossy 
chestnuts of Spain, and his bronze-skinned 
onions from Portugal, his black Kentish cherries 
and leather-coated pears, his peaches with the 
dusty bloom, and the purple grapes with their 
shading of dewy grey ; the baskets swollen with 
Iberian nuts, and the pines from the hotter 
region of Columbus. 

Close by, perhaps, is a window gay with 
eoffin-plates and their dismal finery, and inside 
a lively tapping at an elm packing-case, lively 
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and sharp, as if Death were an anctioneer in- 
cessantly knocking down something to the last 
bidder. On the floor heaps of shayings^ like 
dead men's hair, and amongst it a rosy child, 
playing with the glazed frill of a shroud* 

We pass a dusty window, where, by gas-light 
at noon-day, anxious men bend unceasingly 
oyer huge books, in- a room where the flies 
that dance and buzz seem the only happy 
things ; and we see a fire-engine-room, the men, 
in their dark coats and flat caps with ribbons, 
are looking up to see if the sky grows red. 
Two sleeping on a bench, and one on the 
watch — ^that is life again; one at ease, and 
one at toil — ^king and serf — ^rich and poor — 
life again. 

Much charm, too, we find in the milk shop, 
with its gusts of honest country scents — with 
the painted cow and eggs and moss in the 
window, and the blowsy Welsh girl waiting 
with her yoke at the door, thinking if St. 
Paul's is as high as Cader Idris — ^^ Oh, no, to 
cootness !" 

'Ihen comes the druggist, with his gorgeous 
bottles that throw magical light, and turns the 
common London stones to slabs of jewels ; and 
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within, a smell of spice and crashed resius, and 
a cold, hard face watching something of a rose 
colour trickle into a phial. Perhaps, in that 
white powder, putting up for the muffled old 
man, there is poison. Who knows ? A voice 
only calls out, in a pert, nasal voice, ^^ Cash, 
Mr. Snooks ; oxalic acid, 3d. ; nux vomica, 
for rats, 3d." 

Another slide in the magic lantern. Two 
steps further — ^for no city has such changes — 
and there is a money changer's. A bowl of 
Napoleons is in the window, a heap of bank- 
notes — ^like leaves from Mammon's diary — lie 
beside them, the wmdow is wired and grated, 
and the beggar eyes the spoil from the adjoin- 
ing crossing. An hour hence the centre-bit 
will be sharpening, but the crape for the mask 
is already bought in that shop at the corner. 
To-morrow, " Burglary with violence " will 
delight editors who repine at the length of 
time since a last good murder. 

Below are brewers, forming Kembrandt 
groups,* in dim cellars, down which the barrels 
slope and the chain rattles. 

Here is a cobbler, in his pent-house, feeding 
a pet blackbird, as ignorant of the country, 
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but a^ cheerful and musical, and indefatigable 
as himself 

Look at this shop, it is streaming with 
colours, as of woven flowers or silken clouds. 
Cataracts of ribbons attract a dozen pretty 
faces to the window, while the emasculated 
and foppish shopmen ogle and smile. Next 
door to Vanity Fair is Wisdom, now proprietor 
of a book-stall. So full is this old negro 
London of fantastic contrasts, which appear 
ridiculous, but are really an honest source of 
delight and interest. 

Within, Walled in with books, sits a kiln- 
dried sage, making notes in a folio ; without, 
a butcher's boy — perhaps a second Kirk White 
—is snatching a moment to read ; he scans, 
in fearful haste, a page of some book of travels, 
that will set him thinking all his life. 

Beyond this is a lapidary's — Indian coral, 
rough agate, and unshaped diamonds lie dusty 
in the windows ; and within is a fellow tread- 
ing at a wheel ; above is a sempstress water- 
ing a sickly geranium's leaves — we are afraid 
to guess which will die first. 

Cross over. This is a seed- shop : those dry 
grains contain the essence of flowers and the 
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epitome of human food ; alone they are worth • 
less, but, when fed and quickened, they build 
up life, and wiU burst into colour and beauty, 
which is a promise of a deeper and greater use. 

That? — 0, that is a musician's. Flutes, 
horns, and fiddles hang in the window. They 
cannot sound alone ; but, in fit mouths, dis- 
course most eloquent music. Next door is an 
artificial leg maker, and the only seller of glass 
eyes in London. Those broad glasses and that 
strange-shaped instrument denote an optician. 
Next him is a dentist ; for a case full of ivory 
teeth figures at the door. Next him is a 
vendor of those types of life called toys, with 
which we amuse children — ^preferring ourselves 
those more abstract play things -*• a pen, a 
sword, a sceptre, or a gun. 

I look into tailors' shops, and I see pompous 
tradesmen rolling out yards of patterns, work 
ing curiously with huge shears, or looking with 
pride at the vanity with which a four-foot dandy 
ties himself in at the waist before a isix-toot- 
glass. I look in at penny barbers', and see 
vestrymen bearded with lather, discoursing 
politics, with eyes shut under the razor. I 
look in at Jew shops, hideous with masks, and 
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fluttering with faded scarlet uniforms, and see 
a Pharisee reading the promises of his nation's 
glory — while the black doll swings over head, 
or the ballads at the next door flutter and 
struggle in the wind. I spy through the wine 
merchant's blind, and see ruddy old gentlemen 
tasting port, with protruded lips and medita- 
tive eye. I look up as the spendthrift whirls 
by in his phaeton, with the ringletted French 
lady, and see calmly and disdainfully eying 
him — a man in possession, who is enjoying a 
pipe at the second-floor window of No. 6. 

But let me not pass by my favourite shop 
— the delight of my heart — the watchmaker's. 
What curious toil are in these cunning wheels, 
that move and click in measured cadence, that 
chime out the hour with such harmonious dis- 
agreement, like birds — like cathedral bells — 
like — ^like — like anything but clocks. With 
what stately deliberation, the great stair-clock 
pendulums sway. Sway, tic — ^tic — click — click 
— tic — ^tic — tic — tic — tic in all sorts of voices ; 
merry, sad, meditative, hoarse, pert, shrill, and 
sonorous ; now high, now low ; old coffin 
family clocks, and light, gaudy-gilded ones, for 
marble mantelpieces, sing out the hour, as 
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if it was only another flower dropped off the 
stalky and the old Dutch clock, mechanical and 
husiness-like. has yet a touch of the domestic^ 
which thrills and warms the heart. 

And at the window I see full-browed men, 
staring, with tubes on their shrimp eyes, at a 
labyrinth of wheels and springs, that speak an 
unknown language to me, and mean nothing, 
but to them discourse gravely of time lost 
and time vanquished, time past, and time to 
come, time began, and time to be no more. 

The great city seems to me a dream, when 
I think collectively of all the scenes that are ac- 
ting in it. This very day, hour, and moment, 
I see the man on 'change, and the bankrupt in 
the Bench ; the buck in Rotten Row, and the 
costermonger in Whitechapel ; the grubber in 
the sewers, under our feet, and the cabinet 
minister coming down St. James's Street ; the 
applewoman on the bridge, and the peeress at 
Gunter's ; the clubman of St. James's, and the 
man with a club waiting for night in St. Giles's 
cellar ; the bargeman and the yachtsman, the 
barrow-owner and his dog, and the barytone 
and his * bit of blood ; ' the actor and the plat- 
form speaker ; the tub-preacher, and the White- 
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hall preacher, all at once acting their parts 
and shifting their dress, or lying down to rest, 
almost before the rehearsal ; dismissed by 
Death, the manager, who pulls us off the 
stage and hauls down the black curtain, while 
the band plays in the next room. 

There is death in this house, and dancing 
next door. A white glove on this knocker, 
and rust on the next. Mutes at No. 4., and 
post-horses at No. 5. No. 7. is dying, and 
No. 8. giving a dinner-party. No. 9. has just re- 
ceived her son from the East. No. 10. is 
mourning for the loss of hers. 

In this house, love — ^in the next, murder. 
Here, a parricide smiling at his guests — there, 
a broken-hearted wife sobbing alone. Here, 
joy — there, fear. Here, the commencement of 
despair— there, the dawning of hope. The 
passions, the muses, the cardinal virtues, the 
deadly sins, are all neighbours in the same 
London street — paying taxes aud going to 
church — taking in The Times, and scarcely to 
be known apart; till, some day, a man in 
blue claps somebody on the wrist — or a notice 
comes in somebody's window — or somebody 
does not answer to the street bell. Then the 
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great secret is oat — Somebodies taken up^ run 
away, or hung himself. 

London! London! how art thou work- 
ing out thy destiny, like all of us, mere transi- 
tory creatures ! Every day, firesh hopes, as- 
pirations, promises, faint efforts, fallings back, 
and still one more day gone to be reckoned up 
with the great account. Whether thou shalt 
be great, good, the friend of helpless men, the 
enemy of tyrranny, has thb day to be decided. 
To-day is thine to work and strive — ^who knows 
what may be of the morrow ? 

The crowds of London have a well-remem- 
bered character to the real street lover. I 
remember the throngs of fresh summer morn- 
ings all bearing in over the bridges, bankwards, 
from the deserted suburbs, the smart city men, 
with the flowers in their button-holes, striding 
up Cheapside under the great clock of Bow ; 
the smart, uncomfortable country bridegroom 
staring about St. Paul's ; the Turk, with his 
cafban and scarf, making way through the 
mob ; the soldier, bluff and hearty ; the pert 
errand boy ; the lusty porter ; the sinewy 
carman, with the dog-guarded cart ; the fruit 
seller, and the vendors of beads, and chains, 
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and dog-collars; the Lascar sweepers; the 
stray waterman^ and the old pensioners ; the 
mason m white flannel; the artisan in his 
paper cap ; the porter with his knot ; the 
butcher with his steel, and the carpenter with 
the rule sticking from his pocket — all mix 
together to form the mob of London. 

Look at these faces that pass you, and 
imagine yourself in an avenue of purgatory. 
What hollow eyes, pinched lips, full brows, 
and sunken foreheads! That is the chemist 
there with the compressed face and concen- 
trated gaze — that the mason with the sailor- 
like head, and the prominent eyebrows. 

I had a fondness for old nooks, where I used 
as a boy to lurk and read, at a time when a 
book would have sufficed for me, and men and 
human things, were, as yet, amusing abstrac- 
tions, that, I believe, I knew to the bottom, 
and I have retained even to this, my age, 
many recollections of quiet church porch, and 
galleried spire. I used to long to live in a 
dim muniment room, over one of the chapels 
in Westminster, and then my fancy went alto- 
gether for a residence under the roof of St. 
Taul's. At one time I envied the lord mayor. 
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whom my nurse told me, lived in great and 
gorgeous array in the long-room over Temple 
Bar, just between the pointing figure and its 
fellow, and over the muddy folding doors that 
protect the liberties of aldermen and the rights 
of the common council. Time has shown me, 
that lord mayors are but mortal, and aldermen 
are not much above their species, not having, 
indeed, any peculiar capacity, except that of 
stomach. Their taste turns more upon port 
and sherry, than upon port-folios or art, and 
their judgment is shown by their skill in know- 
ing how to pick out the choicest piece of green 
fat, at moments of great prandial excitement, 
when such selection is peculiarly difficult. 

Of all the sights of London, in the streets 
that Milton and Shakspere and Bacon trod, 
the saddest poetry to my mind invests the 
house in chancery. I passed one yesterday, 
and could scarcely believe that that outlawed, 
branded, and deserted tenement, ever har- 
boured man, or had been lighted by the bright, 
crackling fires of home. It was black, begrimed, 
mud-splashed, it seemed blotted all over with 
chancery ink — that blackest legal ink — made 
of client's heart-blood, orphan's tears, human 
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gall, and pettyfogger's bile. The windows, at 
which children's faces once smiled and glowed, 
had grown horny and opaque ; inside hung 
with spiders' webs, outside encrusted with 
mire, and one might almost think the house 
had committed a crime, and been pelted in 
a London pillory. Its bricks were scurfed 
with dust, it had become grown over with a 
black and leprous scum, like an usurer's heart. 
It was old and bad, it seemed shunned by 
man, and smitten by God; It never could 
have been a loved home, or a seat of love. 
The fires had gone out, the doors had been 
shut, the bells taken down, the shutters closed, 
the very rats had left it in disgust to seek a 
more sociable and well-stored roof. It was 
only fit for vermin, yet the vermin had left it 
in contempt. No blue vapour passed like 
breath from the tottering chimnies ; no chil- 
dren played round the door-step. Even the 
street-beggar lingered not there. The figure 
of Time over the entrance, for the place had 
been a watchmaker's, and once all musical and 
alive with time's strong pulsation, had rotted, 
and the hour-glass and scythe had crumbled to 
pieces. The kindly nursing of the law, had 
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certainly been expended on a worthless child. 
" If this be the guardianship of justice, Heaven 
send me injustice quickly," I cried, " or I shall 
be starved ere I be righted." 

The poetry of chambers is palpable enough. 
Take a set of wainscoted rooms in the Temple, 
hard by the fountain that seems always leaping 
up to look in at you at your books, or weeping 
in pretty pettishness that it can mount no 
higher. " It is, too, like the weeping of ruined 
clients," says my friend Bailey — Old Bailey 
they call him, he gets off so many * cracks- 
men,' and has such a command over his jury, 
chiefly by a plan he has of touching their 
domestic feelings^ he himself having no domus 
and no feelings, I'm sadly afraid. 

Well, I like these Temple rooms, with boughs 
fanning my parchments at the window, through 
which you hear, now and then, on summer 
afternoons cheerful bands playing on the distant 
river from Richmond steamers. My associations 
are of Plowden, and men of ruff and sword, 
and of the wigged Lord Mansfield benchers 
I have tin boxes, holding thousands of acres, 
spendthrift's bonds, and the papers of reckless 
geniuses, and many deeds written (emblemati* 
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cally) on the skins of flayed animals, and 
sealed with the reverse of honey — wax — ^it 
ought to be bees'-wax, for it sticks to men 
enough, I know ; — and there are goose-quills 
with which foolish men sign their names, and 
dusting sand brought from the Goodwin's that 
have swallowed up many a proud prodigal ship. 
In the back room is a pale clerk, who will 
read Byron (law clerks to a man read Byron) 
in my office hours, and who hides sly copies of 
verses to. Gulnare and Medora behind my con- 
veyances. 

About the Temple, too, with its prosaic 
archway, its ironic lambs, its silent courts and 
paved passages, its pleasant garden and moving 
river, I gather many thoughts, particularly in 
those matter-of-fact dials with the grand mottoes 
important to lawyers and others — * Pereunt et 
imputantur,' * Time and tide wait for no one,' 
&c. Grim jokes of benchers deceased I do 
not know how many vintages since. 

All glimpses of trees in London are poetical, 
particularly the green boughs that wave in the 
lamplight under the dark archway of Doctors' 
Commons — ^the wonderful trees of life that 
astonish the dead bricks of Cheapside— the 
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green-robed innocent treelings that wait outside 
St. Paul's — the artificial arcades of Regent's 
Park — ^the dusty bushesround the black dripped 
statues of the squares — the trees over garden 
walls and up alleys — all exhale a perfume of the 
old forests, where the Briton slew the elk with 
his stone axe, before Some was built; reminding 
less aspiring antiquarians of times when St. 
John's Wood was infested by banditti, or, still 
later, when Kensington was over-run with 
armed highwaymen from Hounslow. 

In architecture, the special object of my de- 
light, beyond even Westminster, wonderful as it 
is, with its jewelled glimmer of windows, and its 
carved labyrinths, where dead kings hide in, is 
St. Paul's — the Paul's of Johnson and Hogarth, 
and Fielding and Swift — ^not of Chaucer, 
Shakspere, or Fletcher. The white surfaces 
— ^the black pillars — the sooty cherubims — 
the flute and horns — ^the heavy garlands of 
flow^s — the turrets — the loop-holes — and, 
above all, the round world of dome, are 
amongst my dearest memories. Every day, 
in a dream, my eye walks slowly up the rain- 
washed stairs, climbs past the dull-lighted win- 
dows, up beyond the pediment and the stone St. 
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Paul, stretching into the hlue — on to the 
golden rails, and to the cross, that is un- 
noticed hy the groaning crowds below, scram- 
bling and fighting for what b to be got with- 
out an eflfort outside in the prairie and in the 
forest— something like a ruin tenanted only 
by the pale ghost of religion, seems to me 
that great alps of stone that I never hear 
shouting its hymns or singing its psalms to God. 
I listen at the door for the voice of God's praise, 
and I hear a jingle of the world's pence. In 
what chapter of St. Paul is this baseness incul- 
cated that turns the Lord's house into a house 
of dirty Mammon? I shudder to think I 
belong to the nation that exhibits their dead 
heroes and sages as a showman does his 

puppets. 

Not to speak of the dim blue distances of 
the streets and the fau*y-like perspectives of 
vanishing houses — ^the old fretted arms and 
shields over city warehouses — ^the quiet houses 
of de^ merchants in Queenhithe, with cupids 
over the door, and trees at the windows — I 
should mention the poetry of a London Sunday. 

Then there is a Sabbatical stillness in the 
hushed air, the few cabs roll with a mellow 
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and abated sound. The pert blas^ men-of-the- 
world-sparrows, chirp less noisUy. It seems a 
dead citj, and all is shut and quiet and calm, 
but for the church bells, wild but cheerful — and 
the clean children, and the servant-maids with 
their prayer books wrapped in their white 
handkerchiefs. Poets who write ridiculous 
poems about the Andes and the solar system, 
would do well to think of these home beauties. 
On Sundays the City goes back a day to the 
golden age, and once more seems innocent and 
happy; while far away the Thames is ploughed 
with a hundred steamers, and the Regents Park 
echoes like a jungle with the roar of beasts, 
announcing the supper hour with extraordinary 
punctuality ; and in the clear white stoned 
porches of St. John's Wood villas the gera- 
niums drop their scarlet leaves, not unadmired. 
The old churches are open ; pews and benches 
shake with the organ blast sounding through 
the garlanded and cherub-guarded doorway, 
where all the week the beggar, and porter, and 
errand boy have rested; but next door is a 
Vanity Fair milliners, and on the other 
a silver Hell ; and Chelsea pensioners sun their 
scarlet and the Greenwich their blue ; and even. 

VOL. II. G 
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the graveyard up the alley, all nettles and 
rank bushy grass, seems happy, with its tiir£. 
less mounds and table-tombs. A London Son* 
day is one day of heaven in a week of helL 

I should like, too— for I hate Dutch regu- 
larity — to say a word or two about London 
gardens ; not those small family vaults leading 
up to the doors about Kensington, but the real 
grimy, cobwebbed London garden, at tiie back 
of the real London house, with dusty ivy, 
sickly roses that flower once in two years — 
dry dark grass, and annuals, unvisited by bees 
or butterflies, except every now and then, 
when a stray Peri flutters down over cabs and 
uproars, and wonders where he has got to, and 
wishes he was well out of it, and back again 
in the gojden May meadows. 

the poetry of a butterfly in London ! — 
and yet men write epics about the deluge and 
the unimaginable world. 

1 could, if I were not afraid — ^for people 
will hardly yet allow that there is poetry in 
the common — say a word or two about London 
lodgings, with their smoke-dyed chimney-pieces, 
their faded curtains, their artificial -flowered 
landladies, and the portrait of the last husband 
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over the chiffioneer that will not lock. High 
up, if a student's haunt it is so quiet, above 
the red ocean of tiled roofs, with chimney-pots 
for masts — the city of the birds — the upper 
regions of the air, where weathercocks circle 
and rattle, and clouds of smoke, almost Alpine 
in grandeur, swirl, and thicken, and gather, 
and scurry — where seas of gold light close on 
the sunset, and where night seems first to drop 
her pall, as we look out, idle, and lay down 
our pen to think. A strange part of life's 
dream, the most dreamlike, is solitude. 

I have a liking, also, for the yards of city 
inns, with their galleries, monastic passages, 
and old bow windows — where the fat landlord 
sits as if he were trying to grow till he filled it 
up, and shut out the prying light that detects 
false measures, tampered letters, and wine of 
the wrong seal. 

Quiet streets I have, moreover, a foolish 
fondness for. The hour to see London to per- 
fection is on a summer morning, after a night 
of heavy thunderous rain, which has washed 
the slates to a more transparent blue, and the 
tiles to a fuDer red. Then the purified sky, 
deep and vaporous, and of a jewelled richness 
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of colour, rises further from earth; and the 
arrowy spires, and the broad towers with 
their galleries and stone urns and flower 
garlands and emblems, stand out greyer and 
clearer against the arching firmament. The 
birds chirp lower, and not so quick, restless, and 
troubled as before the rain. The pavements are 
white and clean, and the city seems^ as it 
were, to have been rebuilt in the night, or to 
have cast off the garmeats of a long widow- 
hood, and to appear bright and shining as a 
bride. Look from the bridges, now also whiter 
and more marble-like in the sun, and see the 
great river sweep and wash against the piers. 
Below, under the great arches, ply boats, gay 
with green and red stripes ; or there are 
barges with umbery sails, brimmed with coals, 
or piled up with hay and timber. The brawny 
fellows toil at the tremendous and Titanic oars; 
while the steamers rush by swiftly and contemp- 
tuously, troubling and furrowing the waters as 
they pass. In the morning mist — not pur- 
ple as among mountains, but tawny and lurid 
— the houses are shapeless hulks ; but, above 
them all, you can still discern, shaping itself 
out of the clouds, the dome of St. Paul's and 
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the long horizon line, against which the stone 
saints stand in prayer. Go nearer, and you 
distinguish the golden gallery and the square 
windows below— like so many gunports— and 
the swelling cupola of stupendous bulk, and 
the dark windows garlanded with fruit of 
stone. 

The poetry of association is everywhere. 
We know that where one's garden is, Britons 
must have hunted and prayed, Romans have 
fought and bled, and Saxons drank and revelled. 
But in a city this feeling grows doubly concen-. 
trated ; for we know, that here by this church, 
Shakspere must have walked ; in this street 
Jonson is described striding along ; here Gold- 
smith sported his peach-coloured coat; and 
here the soul of Chatterton fled in horror 
from the hand that sent it unbidden to 
God. In this poetry, what city can compare 
with London ? — what city to an Englishman 
can be so dear ? — ^for my own attachment to it 
I cannot account, though I grow so easily fond 
of things, that if I were in Bedlam, I should 
soon take to ornamenting my cell. 

Bedlam, too, has its poetry, though the 
saddest of all London scenes, with the crowds 
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of vacant-eyed men, pacing restlessly all day 
along its galleries, or, in the rooms, the mad 
painter at his easel, and the mad artisan intent 
on his discovery, that is to revolutionize the 
world ; and clinging to a window-grating, one 
foot through the bars, like a new-caged bird, 
an old man, whose stare of malice haunts you 
for years. 

There is an interest sad and humbling about 
the London hospitals, with their rows of pale 
faces stretched on pallet pillows, waititig for the 
mechanical pity of the nurse, and thinking, 
those who have either, of wife and home. Be- 
low, perhaps, just within reach of their groans, 
and near enough for them to hear the shrieks 
of the wretch strapped upon the table, is the 
operating room. Look with me into the dis- 
secting school, on the door I read, ^ Brains for 
sale, apply to the porter.' A long room with 
a tainted smell about it ; rows of stands, and 
on every stand a body, or a fragment of one. 
Here is the last covered over with a cloth; 
lift it — ^it is a suicide's, and unclaimed. The 
head is already off, or you could see the blue 
mark of the rope round the neck. Those red 
scratches on the arms are the marks of the 
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students' knives, and are playful attempts at 
autographs. Young men who play at ball 
with skulls, and pelt each other with thigh- 
bones, are to be the doctors who will express 
their deep regret to hear of John's sore throat 
or Mary's chapped hands. To drink porter 
and to stick pipes in dead men's mouths, is 
now to be professional ; a year hence, it will 
be professional to wear spotless black, talk in 
a whisper, and smile perpetually, as they recom- 
mend rose tinctures aTd pleasant drams dis. 
guised under a Latin name. Gro into the lecture 
theatre and see a dozen of these future friends 
of the sexton taking notes of a lecture — at 
least those who are not dozing or playing prac- 
tical jokes. The lecturer wears a dress like a 
man-cook — is cutting something which seems 
to be cold beef, and at the same time is cut- 
ting a technical joke which draws down showers 
of laughter and much tapping of sticks. Go 
into the museum, and you will see an enormous 
hydrocephalus in a glass case ; the body, a child's 
— ^the head as large as a school-globe. All 
round are wonderful injections with net-works 
of red veins, besides many jars of painful- 
looking pickles, that drive you immediately 
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into a complication of diseases, besides a per- 
fect conviction that you are far gone in 
phthisis. 

If you talk of contrasts, and cannot find 
them short of Syria — ^having lost all freshness 
of heart, and all sense of the wonderful in the 
common — come with me only a little distance 
off, and breathe the pure air after that scene 
of Adam's misfortunes. Allow me to intro- 
duce you to St. Martin's Lane. Reader, St. 
Martin's Lane — St. Martin's Lane, reader. 
This is the street of perpetual May, where, at 
the doors of greasy marine-store shops, a thou- 
sand birds warble as in the groves of India. 
Sags and melody, vice and enchantment — ^fairies 
in Wapping, beauty in St. Giles's — sunset on a 
river of mud — sunset through fog and dirt — are 
not these wonders ? though not Arabian. See 
that bony prize-fighter, with high cheek bones, 
small eyes, and bruised lips : that man is a 
nightingale catcher, and knows every wild 
flower that grows — ^knows the bramble's pur- 
ple tendrils and the celandine's blossom of 
living gold. You can hardly hear yourself 
speak in his shop for the gratuitous choruses 
of his magic birds — ^linnets from the downs of 
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Surrey, and goldfinches from Epping^ and 
nightingales from Paradise, and larks from 
heaven direct. No wonder beggar-boys dream 
of such joys, and half-naked children come to 
eat their dinner by the door-step to share it 
with the red-eyed rabbits and the brooding 
pigeons with the purple necks. 

When men dare to look such humble but 
real poetry as this in the face, to see and 
acknowledge how much it enters into every 
man's life — ^how much it influences our actions 
—there wiU be a great poem written upon 
London, whose vastness is that of Babylon — 
whose grandeur is that of Rome — and whose 
glory or whose shame will not be forgotten 
while the world holds together. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LITTLE ATTOBNEY OF GSATS INN. 

I LODGED in the street of * The Golden Crown/ 
and he in the street of the * Blue Lion ' — who's 
he ? Why the little attorney of Gray's Inn — 
and the city was Paris ! We were always 
meeting at the tcAile d!hdte, amid the clatter 
and jingle, and heat and bahhle on the Boule- 
vardsy under the trees and lamps in the Palais 
Royal arcades, in the seats at the Opera, in the 
Champ de Mars bellowing with cannon, in the 
Champs Elys^es among the red ribbons and 
bonneSf in the Louvre lounging by the pictures, 
in fact consult a guide book to Paris and look 
passim for pasim, we met and when we met 
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we talked so, no wonder I came to know him 
in London. 

It is astonishing how sociable the coldest 
Englishman gets after three days dumb show 
abroad. He is ready to fly into your arms and 
is for once indifferent as to whether you are of 
good family. He who at home says to every 
good news ^ it won't last long ' and shakes his 
head, now grows hopeful and sanguine. He 
who if you were a week since to have offered to 
share a box at the Opera with him, would have 
responded with nothing warmer than, * well I 
don't mind,' now grows a good listener, and 
surrenderer of himself, a patient sincere friend ; 
and all because he has found out his own help- 
lessness, and needs your assistance. 

We soon grew sociable. I worried waiters 
for him, and intimidated cabmen ; I was po- 
lite for him, angry for him, firiendly for him ; 
I was his tongue and hand, and he could not 
do without me. He used to drag his landlord 
to me to'explam some dreadful dilemma he 
had got into about his washing ; he dragged 
me into shops to extricate him from entangle- 
ments of reckoning ; he hailed me to save him 
from mistaken arrests ; I was not merely his 
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second, I was his first; and he really quite 
repaid me, for he was an arrant humorist, and 
his stories of his clients, from whom he seemed 
to draw both money and fiin, were extremely 
good ; disclosing odd contrasts, strange angles 
of characters, singular situations, and novel 
phases of life, which, aided by his vivacioos 
mimicry, demonstrative manner, and cackling 
laugh, were far better than I can hope to 
convey any thing beyond a sense of; I only 
trust that I may convey a tithe of their strong 
dramatic individuality, and of the graphic 
painting of humour, with which they abounded. 
I should premise, that my little fnend has a 
very red face, very white-powdered, wiry hair, 
and thick, bushy, black eyebrows, which ^ve 
him asortof Fusbos air, and an aspect of affected 
dignity. He was rather a hypochondriac, and, 
like all puny men, a great bragger of ^ sta- 
mina, sir,' a great thumper of his chest, and 
one of those men, who, from a mistaken 
sense of duty, torture themselves daily with 
deluges of cold water. He was always 
making you feel his muscle, and intreating 
you to pinch him, to see if he was in good 
condition. The fact was, that early in life, he 
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had been a hard rider, hut had since that time 
confined himself to helping other men to ^ go 
to the dogs;' and this old love sometimes 
worked through the deeds and parchments; 
indeed, his great day of revelry was, I found, 
the Margate races once a year, when his two 
horses — Quo Minus and Latitat — ^were always 
entered for the cup. A dreadful opponent, 
too, my little friend, Ferret, must have been, 
for he generally won, and, if he did not win, 
brought an action against the winner, to show 
that his jockey had been forced up against a 
post, or that the umpire had been tampered 
with. Full of energy , Ferret seemed an un- 
conquerable man in an action. Timid people, 
who came to him and proposed compromises, 
shook to see him clench his fist, and aiming a 
blow at * Tidd's practice ^^ shout as his powder 
blew out in astonishment at the noise — 

" Compromise thir !" (for he spoke thick,) 
give him a body blow. 

Dick never gave in, and carried a case from 
court to court till the enemy gave up in 
despair. The corporation of Bristol, I believe, 
he exhausted by a repetition of buffets. His 
indignation at that corporation, and indeed 
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ride to please her^ though he dreaded riding, 
and his boat excursions, though he was always 
sick at sea, were all worthy of Fielding's at- 
tention. By a skilful manceuvring mother, and 
a sort of unconscious implication, Ferret was 
persuaded that her ugliest daughter felt some 
affection for him. In much tremor he asked a 
friend's advice as to his chance of success. 

" Success, my dear Ferret, why she'll be too 
glad to get anyone, for she is thirty-two, and 
has no eyebrows, she has hair inclined to red, 
and squints." 

"Lovely creature" said Ferret, "thir, I 
dispute your allegation, it ain't a bad squint, 
and what's thirty-two? As for eyebrows I 
don't like them, they're affected." 

The thing was arranged, Ferret was to pro- 
pose at a pic-nic on the following day; his 
friend was to lead off the party to such a 
distance, that they could not hear Ferret's 
voice in the ear trumpet. He was, for still 
further privacy, to lead Jemima into a chalk 
pit, to show her a fossil — an " Amorite " as 
Ferret, who was not scientific, was told to call 
it. The day and the hour came, and the plan 
all but succeeded ; unfortunately a boy hearing 
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the shout of the trumpet, thought somebody 
was calliug for help, and ran for the party ; 
they hurried back, and found Ferret on his 
knees with his mouth to the trumpet As a 
humorous position the scene was perfect. 

Ferret had no faults that I am aware of 
though he was a sharp biter^ and a sharp 
bleeder when he had got hold of an enemy ; 
he might have been fond of port, I only know 
that he had a shelf in his book-case, that was 
covered with green baize as if to conceal some 
treasured volumes ; there may have been books 
there, but I know when I saw him again after 
consultations of those volumes, his face was 
always redder and he was generally drying his 
lips. 

I must premise that the only severe things 
I ever heard against Ferret, were first, that 
he once charged a friend six shillings, and eight 
pence for writing to him to accept an invitation 
to dinner. Secondly, that he once asked an ac- 
quaintance to spend the evening, gave him a 
share of his bed, and the next morning kept 
him in bed till ten, till Levi the sheriff's officer 
was heard knocking at the door. I must confess ' 
that I think the latter charge was true, for I 
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knew the man to whom it happened, a little 
Grerman taflor, named Witty, who was always 
in difficnlties, and who had bnt one answer to 
every demand for money, and every attempt 
to arbitrate — 

" Ve veel arange — ^ve veel aringe." 
Oyer a bottle of Tennyson's port in that an- 
cient tavern, named the Cock ever since Crom- 
well's time, I nsed to draw Ferret out, uid 
make him unbosom his legal experiences, and his 
quaint reminiscences of character, which only 
a London laivyer could have gleaned, and only 
a humourist remembered. In sombre moments 
he had stories of poisonings, forged wills, mur- 
ders, and conspmicies ; in his UveUer hours, 
droll touches of mirth, worthy of Torick, or of 
Jacques, but without the obscenity of the one, 
or the cynicism of the other. 

Of prodigals, blacklegs, and sharpers, he 
had seen much, and the following reminiscence 
always amused me much. Martin Lupas, the 
hero, was of good birth, and not distantly con- 
nected with a bishop (I use Ferret's own 
words, and the first person), and kept the best 
blood in his stables of any buck in London. 
He was choice in old China, and curious in 
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cigars ; peas a guinea a pint, and strawberries 
a shilling each, were his peculiar delight. 
When he hunted, it frequently cost him two 
guineas a minute, for he generally staked his 
horse, or brought it home dead lame, and fit 
only for the knacker. His trap was ^first- 
rate ;' his * tiger,' the smallest ever seen in 
boots ; his coat was unwrinkled ; and his hat, 
a thing to talk of. When I met him in Rotten 
Row, leaning in primrose gloves languidly over 
the splash-board of his phaeton, he never 
deigned to notice me, but ogled some mar- 
chioness and splashed me as he rolled by. 
Other wheels than those of phaetons revolve ; 
and Lupas came to me for money. My partner 
(hard man), would insist on high interest, and 
Lupas took a large part in wine, of which he 
sent me a handsome present. He soon went 
lower still, and I heard of him at hells, and low 
sponging-houses. My partner would not lend 
him money, and I was compelled to second his 
reftisal. One day I was sitting quietly in my 
chamber, when the door burst open, and Lupas 
without his hat, entered, backwards, striking 
out violently, with many languid curses, at 
some pursuer, who rattled after him up the 
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^^The waiter skulked off as humble as if he 
had been the diddler, and Lupas, with profuse 
and florid thanks, wished me good-bye. 

^^The next time I saw Lupas, he was walking 
with a simpering, toothless old lady, who was 
towing a pug dog with a blue ribbon. 

" * Your mother ? ' I whispered to Lupas. 

" ' No/ he said, taking me aside, * wife — 
doosed unpleasant thing — ^but when a man's 
hard up, what is he to do ? and I really got so 
thin from constant worry from bailiff that I 
determined to marry. Good-tempered old bird, 
fond of animals, and very domestic; rising 
seventy, mouth like an old comb. Come 
along, my dear, my friend, Mr. Ferret, my 
dear, one of the Worcestershire Ferrets, Ferrets 
of Greenwood, related to the Belmonts.' 

^^ The next time I saw him, was up an arch- 
way in Fleet Street. I felt a tap on my arm, 
and followed a thin, cadaverous man, in seedy 
black. He wore old dress-trousers, and pumps, 
tied on with string. He almost cried, he 
hadn't tasted food for two days. 

^^ I took him to a coffee-house to dinner. 
He was delighted, held up the sherry to the 
light, told stories, and forgot all his cares. He 
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was always tlie Greatore of the moment ; when 
the steak came in, I suddenly, to my horror, 
saw him roll his eyes, and fill back in his chair, 
knife and fork dropped with a clatter from his 
hand ; the waiter ran to his assistance, 

'^^ €k>od heaven ! what's the matter, Lupas?' 
I said — ' are you ill?' 

"'Matter!' he said — 'matter! — why, who 
ever heard of a steak without sauce piquoofiie ? 
Waiter ! bring me sauce piqaante^ or 1 leave 
the house.' 

^' This was the man all over — ^theman to whom 
luxuries had become necesaties, and who knew 
no distinction between the craving for bread 
and scents, chops and kid-gloves. I never 
saw him agun, but can easily imagine how 
he died — ^in a workhouse, calling for Eau 
de cologne, or, if they hadn't that, some 
FrangipanL 

" My ne^ dient," said Ferre^ " was a 
Wesleyan cobbler, who I used to persuade to 
get upon a stool and preach to the derks, 
much to their stifled delight; the unctuous 
ignorance of that man — the smiling self- 
approval — the slimy hypocrisy of that tub- 
orator — ^was beyond all belief and I chuckled 
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to hear his deep throttling ^ hems ' — ^for the 
fellow was fat, and had three chins. 

" * Dear brethren ! ' I heard him once say — 
* hem ! — * I know it is customary with most of 
the Lord's people to study their subject and 
to divide it into different heads — ^hem ! — ^but, 
this, in my estimation, partakes too much of 
that worldly wisdom which the apostle every- 
where reprobates — ^he-hem ! How often are 
the pursuits, or^ may I say, the occupations of 
man, described as dust and ashes by the 
authors of holy writ — he-hem ! — Some there 
are who attempt to put into competition with 
divine truth the writings of the ancient philo- 
sophers — ^he-hem ! — ^now I 'ave read 'em aU — 
Pluto, and Socrates, and Seneciar, and Eutro- 
pias ; and what are they — ^what are they, my 
dear brethren, when you've read 'em ?— why, 
mere froth and emptiness — ^he-hem ! — There 
is, also, my dear brethren, the antiquarian, 
who spends the whole of his life in endeavour- 
ing to rub off the encrustations of time, little 
thinking that the time is fast approaching 
when to him time shall be no more — ^he-hein ! 
— Then we have the etymologist, and what 
does he do ? — why, he gathers flies ; then 
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there is the neologist, and what does he do? — 
why, he collects shells — he-hem ! — Bat, leav- 
ing these mm of an inferior rank, let us come 
to those of sapmor note--^he-hem ! — ^take 
Sir Isaac Newton; I don't say but his 
opinion is very beautifiil and very plausible; 
but what is it ? — ^he spends his nights in look- 
ing for what nobody wants and no one cares 
for ; and so man, whose breath is in his nos- 
trils, goes on, only proving, in the words of 
the immortal Ecclesiastes, ' all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit/ Eh-hem/ 

^^ My friend of the black thumbs had some- 
times with him a tall, lean, hungry-looking 
fanatic, of a more rhetorical and enthusiastic 
tone of mind. Of all his discourses, which 
reminded me of Blak gone mad, I only remem- 
ber the following rapturous but obscure con- 
clusion : — ^And mercy said, ^ dear Lord, can't 
we save him ?' and justice sfdd — ' Love as a 
child, send that as a xecompense ; and Mercy 
fled to Love and Love to Justice, and earth 
shook and Heaven answered, and the aiigels, 
with 20,000 harps of gold, rustled their gar- 
ments of white, and the trumpets were 
sounded, and the voices answered, and man 
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^' In contradistinction to this vulgar secta- 
rianism, I had an honest country client, a 
carrier and a farmer, out in the Pytchley hnnt 
country. He was an honest, good dissenter, soft- 
hearted as a child, and fidl of self-denial, more 
like an early Christian than a Latter-day Saint. 
With simple fiaweUj he would say, ^ A glass 
of beer, thankee, sir* Well, I am tired. Lookie 
here, Mr. Ferret, 1 had two prayers and three 
sarmons to do yesterday — ^for Mr. Jones, from 
Birmingham, didn't come ; and that pious man 
of God, Mr. Smith, of Weedon, wem't well, 
so I had three sanrices and two sarmands — 
and late home last night with the cart, too — 
and a load of potatoes to be out by six tMs 
morning.' 

^^My next character was a little German Jew, 
a com doctor, who pretended not to speak 
English, and was always accompanied by a 
pimp, who praised and puffed him, and acted 
as an interpreter. The doctor was famous 
for extracting corns of immense size, made 
of boiled fiddle-strings, and he had some 
reputation in worm cases. He was a shrivelled^ 
snuffy anatomy, with small, keen, black eyes 
and frowsy tail coat 
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^^ The second consultation the pimp came 
alone. He was all shrug, and wink, and ges- 
ticulation. His fingers moved like telegraph 
needles. He was mysterious and confidential, 

'"A d clever little fellow, the doctor!' 

" I suggested he was a Jew. 

^* ^ Vel, vot if he is ? — he has coot prains, 
and was prought up by <the university of 
Leipsic. He was in the pody-guard of the 
King of Prussia.' 

" ^ Oh, oh ! What, five foot nothing in the 
body-guard ?' 

^* * He vos in the poty-guard. I have seen 
him in the dress of the poty-guard. It isn't 
the feets make the man, it is the prains. A 

t clever little fellow ! ' — shaking his head, 

aad rolling his eyes. 

^^ The third consultation, I asked the doctor's 
advice as to a stomach cough I suffered firom. 
At once he threw away the pimp — ^trod him 
underfoot with a frown, and started away in 
good Hebraic English. 

" ^ Well, what about diet, doctor ?' I con- 
cluded. 

" * Eat vot you do like, and drink vot you 
do like, provided you ban't sick; but, if 
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you're sick, then yoa do mix acid up with the 
blood, and that plays the very devil with the 
colon and small guts. But vot have you 
been taking V 

" I replied, mildly, ^ Cubebs/ 

** * Coobebs !' he said, with a shriek — * vy, 
it's vorse than innans; and I don't 'know 
vot's vorse than that, except it's pig's meat, 
vich is enofe to poison the devil and all his 
imps.' 

" I pardoned my medical friend's Jewish 
prejudice, and asked if a bottle of wine a-day 
would hurt me. 

"^No,' he said, vociferously — "nor two 
bottle, nor three bottle. The more you do 
eat, and the more you do drink, the better 
you be, provided" — and here he bated his 
voice to a whisper — "provided you ba'nt sick, 
for then you mix hacid along with the blood ;" 
then, with a look of extreme disgast, he took 
my fee, and shuffled out, wiping the glasses of 
his spectacles as he went. 

"My next character," continued Ferret, 
" was an Italian prince, Jardinelli, a man of 
immense property but scanty ready money — 
I should be justified almost in saying the 
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scantiest ready money. As I had been pri- 
vately infonned that he had swindled every 
principal tradesmen in the West End, besides 
many hotel keepers, and 'finally even some poor 
lodg^g-house keepers in Midland London, I 
was prepared to place implicit trust in all his 
homme c^affaires communicated to me. He 
wanted a loan to enable the prince to get out 
of the Bench. His promises were limitiess. 
The prince was not present. 

" * He vont one loan,' he said, ' till there 
come one remittance from Prince Paul, de 
feder of de prince.' 

" ' Well, bat the prince gets no money from 
Palermo ; the father's nothing." 

" < Ha, ha 1 (what a look of contempt !) the 
prince is de richest man (slow) on the conti- 
nent of Europe (very quick). He is vorth 
one million of your English pound notes a 
year — yaase — a year. He is the starabba of 
de prince — the heir apparent.' 

" ' The eldest son,' I suggested, slowly. 

" ' Yase, de eldest son (he leaped at this, 
though he didn't mean it, and always used the 
expression afterwards) ; I mean he is de eldest 
son of de feder, and wears de crown of de 
bar on de head.' 
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^^ ^ Oh !' I said, ^ you mean he will succeed 
to the title and domains.' 

'^ ^ YaSy tank you, to the title and demains. 
Do you like orange ? Aimez-vous les citrons ?' 
(This he said in a wheedling voice.) 

" I swd boldly and with confidence, ^ Yes.' 

" * Aimez-vous lacrymse Christi ?' 

" * Exceedingly.' 

" * Then de prince will send you one chest 
lacrymse Christi from Palermo— dat is de terri- 
tory of de prince. De prince has great pos- 
session — ^is — ' 

a i Yerj rich, has enormous possessions.' 

" * Yase, tank you, vary rich— has enorme 
impres^ons.' 

^^A few days afterwards I went to see 
the prince, and found him a dirty Italian 
Jew, as miserable a little swindler as I ever 
saw in the dock. He wore dirty rings on 
dirty fingers, had no visible bona fide shirt, and 
cracked patent leather boots. I left him in 
the jaws of the Bench. 

^^ At this time a constant applicant to me for 
help was a Mrs. Beverley, of the Theatre Royal, 
Canterbury. She was a rindetted, affected 
woman, Jth a red nose, and always carried a 
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green reticule full of her poetical works. She 
spoke in a tripping simper, and was all sugar 
and suavity. 

" ' As my dear Beverley used to say, when 
he walked the boards, ^ life is a scene of 
changes manifold.' Poor dear Beverley, who 
could match his elegance in ^ Young Night- 
shade '? Will you accept one of my little 
works ? I think, sir, you are fond of the light 
and satirical turn, and not of the melodramatic 
or severer schools. Here is the ^ Child of For- 
tune,' a playftil little brochure that will just 
suit you.' 

^' On asking her how she got on, she told 
me she was much troubled by a dun of a 
grocer — * Of all the animals of the creation,' 
she said, ^ I know none I more abhor than 
that order of men generally denominated 
gro— sars.' 

" Would Mrs. Beverly take a little wine ? 
' " ' No, my dear creature — ^no ! as Bevvy 
used to say — I never taste ' that sweet seduc- 
ing thing ; ' but, dear me, I don't feel quite so 
well as I did just now — ^it's only a spasm. 
— Gin, did you say? — ^thank you. How 
that has relieved me; my dear sir, you 
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cannot conceive how much better I feel for 
that glass.' 

^' I asked her if she had applied to my firiend 
Latitat at No. 4 ? 

'^^ Elegant creature!' she said — ^attractive 
manners — Oh, yes! he took a Night in the 
green-room ' — * and a Child of distress.' 

^^ Next day I met Latitat, and found that 
he had pushed the unfortunate Mrs. Beverly 
down stairs, distracted by her unpudence and 
tattle. 

** Finally, on her one day clawing my clerks, 
after a second tumbler I forbade her my 
presence. 

" One morning, when I entered my office, 
an over-dressed woman of colour, wanted my 
advice in a case of disputed legacy. With a 
dozen quick bobs of curtsies, she said, in a 
very quick voice — 

" * Fm the Widow Weston, sir — ^respectable 
widow — ^well known in Canterbury.' 

" ^ Ever married, Mrs. Weston ?' 

" ^ Lor bless you, you I yes, sir' (and she 
laughed, being always in a titter), ^four 
times.' 

" ^ And who was your first husband ?' 
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" ^ First husband, sir * (curtsies), * was a 
yellow man — ^Ameriky — ^nice man ! second 
husband, a half-caste, handsome man ; third, a 
nigger— curly hair ; fourth, a copper-coloured 
Indian — straight hair. Yes, Widow Weston 
has had four husbands ' (curtsies again). 

" All that I remember about the widow was 
this droll list of husbands. 

" A curious client, too, was that old Furling 
you've heard me mention. He was thin and 
yellow, and was fresh from India — stinging, 
irritable, and drunken. He was always quar- 
relling, or drinking, and ordering me out of 
the room. 

^^ I asked him once if he had seen that 
pretty Miss T. Bennet had married. I never 
saw any one so beautiAil, I said. 

" It was in a fog,'' he said — " all in a fog ; 
look closer, she's nothing then — ^mere red and 
white." 

He was always drinking sherry, and rais- 
ing the glass with a tottery hand. 

" Amongst other eccentrics I remember a 
poor poet, who, when I wrote to him for his 
debt, sent me back a heavy copy of his 
poems by post, unpaid — * Warwick Castle,' 
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* Beulah Spa/ He fell in love, poor buttoned- 
up fellow, with a countess he saw getting into 
her carriage in the park, and wrote verses 
to her, which he spouted with a strong lisp, 
beginning— 

^^«Clawinda, thou art lovely fair, 
I kneel before thy beauty's thrme/' 

" Then there was a rough Derbyshire squire, 
who sponged on me, and worried me with his 
two ideas — ^his peculiar thirst, and his anxiety 
for his wife (whom he used to thrash). The 
more he drank, the more thirsty he got ; and 
the more thirsty he got, the more he talked of 
his wife. His requests for money were on the 
principle of a sliding scale. 

"* Mister Dick,' he'd begin, '1 don't 
know how you feel, but Fm doosed dry. 
You haven't got a crown about you, have 
you? Mayhap you've a shilling — ^no doubt, 
you've a sixpence. Well, your credit's good 
for a pot. I say, Tom (waiter), bring another 
pot of that vary excellent porter.' 

" Or else it was — 

"^I don't feel at all well to-day, Mister 
Dick. I'm vary anxious about Mrs. Bob- 
ster — doosed anxious about Mrs. Bobster — 
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and I feel doosed dry. What do you say to 
a pot of porter ? I say, Tom, fetch another 
pot of porter for this gentleman.' " 

But my friend Ferret's prime oddity, was 
his popying-clerk, Horwood, as arrant a Cock- 
ney as ever cried Bow. His passions were 
music, and shooting. His peculiarities were 
extreme suspicion and a morbid vanity. It 
was always — and he had a creeping, whisper- 
ing way of talking — 

'' ^ If you would be so kind, sir, I should be 
glad with a fortnight's salary in advance. I've 
seen a little Spanish piece down near Fleet 
Market, as pretty a little thing, sir, as you'd 
wish to put to your shoulder ; and, if you 
would be so good, I and a brother bobber are 
going down barbel-fishing at Dagenham, and 
we'll have a pop or two at a reed pheasant 
(wagtail).' Of course," said Ferret, "I gave 
him the money, and oflf shot Horwood. 

" To gratify his other passion — music — I 
invited an Italian violinist of some celebrity ; 
^ the troubadour,' he was called at Vauxhall, to 
hear Horwood's son, a phenomenon, play with 
him a duet from Jomelli. He was delighted, 
the hour came, and the men and the boy too ; 
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a little pale^ common-looking boy, carrying a 
green baize bag and a lump of rosin ; they 
began, and all went smoothly as a summer 
Toyage to Gravesend. All of a sudden the 
boy stopped, quite out of breath, and Horwood 
leapt up, shaking his fist in the face of the 
aghast troubadour. ^ Put up your instrument, 
John — ^put it up ! ' shrieked Horwood, in a 
white heat of rage ; * we don't come here to 
be insulted, no, sir, thank you, come John.' 

" I prayed the cause of his indignation. 

" * I know, sir ; it's all a conspiracy, but I 
can see through it. All to turn me to ridicule, 
and injure the dear boy. Didn't I see him 
try and drown him? Oh, you cursed for- 
rener ! ^ and he leapt up and shook his fist at 
the troubadour. 

" * Vat vant he ? — he is drunk — ^the man is 
fou—he is mad.' 

"*No, no, I am not mad, Mr. Troubadour; 
— ^now, John — I wish you a very good night, 
sir. Oh, the cursed forrener!' and the door 
slammed heavily behind him. 

"This quarrel was soon made up, and a day 
or two after, Horwood came to tell me his 
brother was coming to town. His brother was 

i2 
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a country clergyman, who had been adopted 
and brought up by Sir Thomas Lawrence. He 
supplied Horwood with old clothes, and occa- 
sionally with small sums of money. 

"*Now all I beg, sir,' he said, in his 
irritable whisper, Ms, that you'll take par- 
ticular notice of the reverend gentleman, and 
teaze him with none of your satirical speeches 
and jokes, sir, for he doesn't like 'em, and he's 
not a man to be trifled with.' So much for 
Horwood and his oddities." 

Some of Ferret's most amusing experiences 
lay among fishermen and London cabmen, two 
actions having introduced him alternately to 
either profession. 

In the one case he had recovered a property 
for three fish-women, all of whom drank them- 
selves to death in the course of three years. 
The son of one was a London fishmonger — 
Hervey, in Chancery Lane, an old boatswain 
of the Fcrrmdable fiigate — and of him Ferret 
delighted to tell. Hervey had always been 
first of the boarders. When the time came, 
the captain said to Hervey — " Hervey ! " and 
Hervey always repUed—" Ready, cap'n!" and 
the thing was done. If Hervey's oysters 
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were thought stale, Hervey had but one 
answer. 

" Stale 1 " he'd say— ^* vy, if the Prince Re- 
gent was to come to me to-night and to say, 
^ Hervey, I've got a gen'leman or two coming 
to supper, and I want some particklarly good 
oysters, them's the wery oysters I should per- 
duce — ^in course they is." 

Who could believe his nose after such an 
appeal? Another son was a deep-sea pilot, 
whose reason had suffered from the faithless- 
ness of his wife. He always used to fancy he 
saw her running before him in the shape of a 
frog or a mouse ; at these times he would cry 
^^ hush ! " and stealing on tiptoe forward, 
would stab at the ground with a fork, crying, 
with staring eyes, ** I have her ! " He was 
eventually lost in the Downs by leaping into 
the water from an Indiaman he was bringing 
home. He thought he saw his wife swimming 
round the vessel like a shark, and sprang in to 
shoot her ! Poor man ! it was a deep wrong 
that had shaken him thus to his centre. 

During a certain trial. Ferret, to his great 
delight, was invited to a cabman's dinner — 
goose and leg of mutton. The professional 
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stories were racy to a degree. There was first 
a long discussion about ^ a vip.' " No ! " says 
one Jehu, " it's no use, Mr. Simmons, that vip 
can't be got out of Vooster ; if you like to go 
to Vooster, you can get that vip ; but you 
can't get it nowhere else." 

** Then some one told a story of a tender- 
hearted waterman, Jemmy, at Charing Cross — 
' Talk to that man, sir,' he said, in a tone of 
sympathy, * about his wife and children, and 
he'll cry like a child. Lor' bless you ! there's 
young gentlemen from Oxford as does it on 
purpose, just to vitness the lamentable exhibi- 
tion, and then toss him a crown to buy the old 
woman a ribband.' A rat-catcher for the clubs 
sat next the chairman: he related stories of the 
guardsmen — how they sent for him confiden- 
tially to their rooms. Then a coachman, for- 
merly on the Shrewsbury road, volunteered a 
story. ' I was once driving along the road, 
ven I sees a young oman a coming along rather 
tired like, and says I, ' Young oman, vould you 
like a ride ?' ^Thankee, coachman,' says she, as 
civil as you like. So I gives her a seat behind 
me, and handed her a gen'leman's Belcher — a 
first-rate handkercher it was — ^to wrap round 
her neck. Vhen ve came to the 'Leather 
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Bottle/ at Diddleton, says I, ' Young 'oniaDy 
vere s that handkercher ?' — Says she, * Lor', 
coachman^ how you take one aback! I suppose 
I've lost it !' * Lost itl' says I — *vy, it belongs 
to a gen'leman who comes down the road to- 
morrow, and vot am I to say?' Veil, now, the 
fact is, I could see all through the thing, gentle- 
men ; she thrown it into a cart that a young 
feller she knew something of drove past one, 
just at the cross roads at Bosledon, and I never 
seed the Belcher again from that day to this; but 
I never axed a young 'oman to ride any more/ '' 

Ferret's experiences of laundresses were not 
unamusing ; his first, whom he hired in the 
dark as stout and active, proved seventy, and 
fell down stairs with the tea things the second 
night she came to his chambers ; the second 
was stone-deaf, and not very intelligent — the 
contrast of Ferret's irritability and her calmness 
was inimitable, he would come running in— 

"Oh, Mrs. Saunders 1 there's that dog gone, 
I wouldn't have lost him for a hundred guineas." 

She heard nothing, but, supposing something 
missing, slowly answered, "And where was Mr. 
Horwood ?" (the clerk) and off she went. 

No. 3 was a motherly sort of woman, whose 
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daughter, she told Ferret, was " getting on very 
prettily with the piano." She was honest and 
good, but drank ; and her husband, a leather- 
gutered market gardener, drank too. On such 
occasions, he sometimes chased bis wife up 
into Ferret's room, demanding her as his pro- 
perty, and requiring satisfaction. Saunders' 
con-versation consisted in an ingenious method 
of patting one &ct into different positions, as, 
for instance — 

" For a happle give me a pearmun ; your 
golden knob is a very good happle, and your 
rennets a hexcellent flavour, but, for a happle, 
^ve me a pearmain. I have nothing to say 
agin a nonpareil, and your ribson pippin is all 
very well ; but for a happle, I say agin, and 1 
repeat it, they can't hold up a candle to the 
pear-main, and the maydin's blush." 

No. 4 was a thin alcoholic woman, Mrs. 
Jones, of Welsh extraction, who took in wash- 
ing, and took in her master. Many persons 
under-rated him, she over-rated him. She 
was occasionally rather lax in her vigLUlioe» a 
the following story will g 
two Jews, with qui 
to) 
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sage, where the coats hung ; the other went 
in to Ferret, and extolled the goods he carried. 
" Keal Hudshon Baysh — excellent quillsh — 
swop for an old coat? You 'ayen't got a hold 
hat, or a pair of boots ? Kow, look yon here, 
shentleman I here's a vatch, -vary good about 
the mun spring. ■ My brother gave ten gumeas 
for the vatch, by the tabernacle stones ! — ten 
guineas for the vatch ; but you von tear gentle- 
man shall have it for five pun ten. It's a pargain. 
No ! Veil, then, four pound — three pound 
ten — two pound ; it's yoursh, it is yoursh !" 
As he went on volubly thus. Ferret looked 
accidentally oat of the window, and saw the 
Jew's accomplice running across the yard with 
two great coats over his arm. " Why, you 
rascal!'' he cried, turning to the Jew, who 
was already beating a retreat — " why, there's 
your friend running off with my two coats !" 
" hear him 1" said the rascal ; " he's no 
friend of mine. By the tabernacle stones ! I 
never saw the fellow before to-day — ^friend of 
mine, indeed !" — and, as he tumbled down 
stflirg, Ferret could hear him shouting, " friend 

a!" 

et's next laundress was a Mrs. Brown. 



^M :et's next 
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One day, when Ferret was ill of typhus, she 
came up-stairs to him with a mortuary face 
that demanded some questioning. ^^ Oh, what's 
the matter ?'' she answered, " Oh, there it's 
nothing — ^I know, it's nothing ! and very foolish 
it is that people think so much of them thmgs. 
But, there, I cannot abide that there cricket. 
I have heard it's a sign of death ! and sure 
enough, whenever I go down in the kitchen 
for the broth, I hear that there cricket. Well, 
you do look poorly ! " This comforting laun- 
dress was soon cashiered, and other laundresses 
reigned in her stead. 

Merry Ferret, may it be long before the old 
stones of Gray's Inn cease to echo with thy 
measured footsteps — ^long ere the old dusty 
staircase of No. 3 ceases to resound the taps of 
thy cane, as thou ascendest eagerly and descend* 
est with papers under thy arm. May thy actions 
be remembered among men, and thy deeds 
among the sons of men. May the hooked-nosed 
Israelites of Cursitor Street long hail thy pre- 
sence with delight. May it be long ere Death 
that resistless officer — ^hands thee, too, his 
sable writ. Let thy monument be long out 
of St. Sepulchre, and thy will out of Doctor's 
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Commons. So shall I pledge thee often in 
yet unbottled port^ and the white bait, still 
unborn, shall one day, at Greenwich, smoke 
pleasantly between us. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FIVE CITIES. 



London has the sublimity of repetition ; Paris, 
the summer of perpetual pleasure ; Some, the 
awfiilness of an eternal past; Florence/ a 
dimity historical and statuesque ; Naples, the 
wihe^ of southern air. 

Aphrodite ! grant me a home at Naples 
— ^Naples, girdled by the blue belt of sunny 
sea, the zone of Venus, the cestus of Cybele— 
Naples, city of the bell and the drum, of the 
fisherman and the beggar — a spot for angels, 
inhabited by devils — a region of fire and 
smoke, of buried glory and butchered fi*eedom. 

It would make the very blood of St. Janua- 
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rias boil, I say, to be so pestered by ophtbal- 
mic beggars, with sore eyes and whimng voices 
— to be squeezed oat of moaey by those 
cringing, insolent, crafty, mean, one-eyed 
officials — to be chased over windy, lava-paved 
streets by flights of recklessly-driven carozzas 
— ^to be jostled by swarms of dirty, under-sized, 
greasy, cowardly soldiers in blue and red — to 
be cheated, worried, and insulted, by monks, 
soldiers, mendicants, cabmen and waiters; yet, 
with all its heat, and dust, and wind, and 
fraud, and cruelty, and vice, and superstition, 
I love Naples, and the broad bay, that the 
white-browed city wears like a priceless sap- 
phire on her throbbing breast. Not for thy 
difis and grottoes — not for thy oliveyards and 
vineyards — not for thy golden oranges, sway- 
ing over alley walls — not for thy sea terraces 
and airy heights, I love thee, Naples — but for 
that purple-clad Vesuvius, with its plume and 
banner of smoke — its cloudy piUar by day, at 
once, Naples, thy beacon and thy warning. 
There, like Ixion embracing a cload, stands the 
mountain that mutters its prophecies, as if it 
were indeed a bye-way to hell, and those were 
murmurs escaping from the everlasting prison. 
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Other cities have their Nemesis watching them 
from dens and cellars ; but over Naples, every 
morning, shines th^^t symbol of a final doom, and 
when it comes, requiring no passport, caring 
for no bayonet, stopping for no barrier or toU- 
house, thou shalt tremble, Bomba, in spite 
of all thy parasites and guns and shot ; for 
this lava flood will sweep away state-coach and 
liveries, and gilt stars, and all such trumpery, 
and even pimpdom will not be safe when the 
dreadful day dawns, on which this King Log 
shall be burned up. 

Naples is a city of broad squares, where 
gambling lazzaroni bowl oranges along the 
coloured stones — where bronzed countrymen 
drive asses laden with lemons through narrow 
stree,ts— where men are piling the figs of 
Pozzuoli at the doors of low dark shops — of 
streets, shrines, and herds of monks— of noisy 
cafes, and sUent incense-perfumed churches. 
Again, I see the steep Toledo, with its money 
changers and their wire-cages of gold pieces ; 
the lotteries, where the peasants linger, the 
palaces with Spanish grated windows, and the 
grave priests who mingle with the soldiers. 
Naples is the city of thieves and monks, of 
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beggars and soldiers, of fountains and cata- 
combs, of sea and mountain, of palace^ barrack, 
and convent. 

I stand in the street of the Giant, or 
wander through the arch of the Strada Cata- 
rina; I move round the Museum, or encounter 
many difficulties in groping in search of the 
shrine of St. Januarius ; I climb the Toledo, or 
I woo the wind on the heights of St. Elmo ; I 
listen to the wash of the warm, green sea, 
from a balcony on Pausilippe; T think of 
Virgil and Pliny, looking towards Sorento ; 
see the life of Naples, laughing, singing, 
cursing, groaning at my feet ; I watch fisher- 
men fighting, and think of Masaniello and the 
great statue, where he saluted the mob, ar- 
rayed in cloth of silver, a Eienzi drunk with 
success. 

I can hardly believe, looking back now out 
of the dun brown sky of London, that it was I 
who saw the great mountains helmed with snow, 
or rejoiced in the white smoke torrent rolling 
so sluggishly down the sides of Vesuvius. Was 
it I who picked the old Roman's skull out of 
the gladiator's rusty helmet at the Museum, 
just as you would pick a rotten kernel out of a 
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nut? who laughed at the pinkrouge, dug up from 
Pompeii, saved when nobler things perished, 
proving that vanity is at least 1000 years 
old ? — was it I who spent two hours tracking 
about the marble floors of hotel galleries, look- 
ing for my lost room ? Yes, it was I, for I 
now remember a friar in white, with buff shoes 
and a green umbrella, driving a mule-cart, full 
of split wood for the convent ; then, after him, 
a cabriolet full of handcuffed-robbers from 
Eboli, then a crowd of soldiers, all green and 
red, and white and blue, then a string of 
chained galley-slaves in yellow, one of them 
taking snuff with a friendly man-at-arms, then 
women from Procida, bright clad and ear- 
ringed ; then market-women, with heads 
bound up with pink and blue, and some of 
them busy with distaffs ; and in the streets, 
under the lamps and pictures of the Madonna, 
piles of flowers, fresh from Torre del Annun- 
ziato ; then letter- writers, under arcades, lis- 
tening anxiously to old fellows in long, blue, 
patched cloaks, who lean against marble 
pillars, of noisy players on the ^ Pusti pu ' 
and bullock-carts and horses jingling with 
bells, for everything in Naples is feathered, 
tasselled, or ribboned. 
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As for the shops, they are open stalls, and 
brown men saw wood in the street, and every- 
one is at his door — the cobbler, the saddler, 
and the image maker. Then I bethink me of 
a certain gambling-honse, where an old Spaniard 
sat up all night ; his nails red with tearing 
himself when he lost, and a billiard-marker, 
who called out the numbers in a doze, and a 
fat proprietor, who saw everything, but moved 
his eyes and not his head. 

I have a dream of a convent, after going up 
through streets of coral-sellers, and fish-stands, 
and sleeping boatmen ; a place where silent 
monks led you through piles of marble and 
gilding, through chapels where red-lettered 
books, smelling strongly of incense, lay open, 
and where stone figures lay and prayed ; through 
tapestried galleries, where monks sat who would 
not even look up at us as we passed. I see 
still the solemn faces of the paintings, watching 
me from the altars, and the ceiling, a struggle 
of angel, cherub, king, and saint. The walls 
are a costly emulation of gold and marble; 
and behind are brown sunny walls ot tufa rock, 
where the broad jagged sword blades of the 
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aloes spring, the fig purples, and the vine 
scrambles far sabsistenee. 

As the people of Naples are noisy brazen 
cheats, so are the people at Florence, simple, 
frank, quiet, and honest. There is here no 
plain of sea ; no swarm of gulls, bom of the 
foam, flung skywards; no latticed gardens, 
sloping down to the wave ; no Capri, floating 
out like a Calypso island; no Ischia; no Procida. 
The Siren's intoxication of fire, and sun, and 
magical azure is gone, and we have gray solemn 
olives, a tranquil town, and the broad valley 
of the Amo to sever it in two as with a silver 
blade ; no Vesuvius strewing itself with repent- 
ant ai^es, but, instead, Fiesole high and breezy, 
and far away, the Etrurian cities or lonely Yal- 
ombrosa. This is not a home of Neptune, 
Venus, and Yulcan, but a saintly place, fit for 
Dante's musing, and the great thoughts of 
Buonarotti, in the gardens of the De Medici. 

I see now again the Amo, its dark lustrous 
bright twilight be-droppedwith golden shadows, 
that take root in its waters, and spring up like 
golden columns beside the dark piers of the 
Jeweller's bridge, when the quay is paved 
with the silver of moonshine, as in the old 
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days of the De Medici's, atid the great tiled 
dome is turned to black marble, and the 
glistening surface of the Campanile^ and the 
rich bronzes of Ghiberti's gates are covered 
with a veil of dark, as if night hated such 
pleasant sights, and envied the works that 
her dismal negation shuns and hides. In 
the long, bare ascetic corridors of Fra An- 
gelico's convent, where the old cowled head 
looks through the lattice when you pull the 
bell, that goes pealing through the empty 
cloisters, night has hidden the simple pictures 
of the painter-monk, the stiff legs, the queer 
feet, the staring eyes, the splay limbs, the 
buffs and browns, the soul he breathed into 
the eyes of the Holy Child, and the saint, 
longing to depart to go to rest. Imagine 
a Phidias wkh no material but South-sea 
clay, and nothing to adorn but a reed hut, 
and you see what Fra Angelico did with 
his angel heart and childish hand. All is 
dark, too, now at the Bella Guarda up among 
the dusk green olives, with the dry bloodless 
trunks and the whitening leaves, the jagged fig 
and the loving, clinging vine, clustering with 
its berries of round amethyst and topaz ; the 
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plain^ and the g*arden, and the palaces^ and 
towers, and domes are all dark, and so^^e the 
great hills, and Fiesole with its wooded gar- 
den of the convent, and its bare cells and 
simple chapel. 

To-morrow, at daybreak, the bells that 
have been silent a week burst out and cry 
in triumph, " The Lord is risen ; " for it is 
Easter, and over the shops is the holy palm — 
palm all the week, over the brown chestnut 
cakes and the hissing sausages, in the charcoal 
seller's tent, in the driver's buttonhole — palm 
in the caf6s, and in the churches. Then, 
splitting, petulant crackers, and roar of big 
guns, and clamour of church bells, and shouts, 
as up the flat-paved streets, past the gaol-like 
palace and the prim gardens, past the tombs 
of the De Medici, past the column and the 
bell tower, with troops of scarlet body-guards, 
and swarms of soldiers shouldering those sharp 
political arguments, bayonets, and followed by 
crowds of contadine and citadine, straw-hats 
and handkerchiefs, beads and crosses, coat and 
jacket— grun and ugly as any crowned satyr, 
in his gilt gingerbread coach, comes the Grand 
Duke, whose stiff neck shows how difficult he . 
finds it to bow to a rabble. 
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From the gravity of Florence, with its 
statues and towers, its palace and shops, I 
awake to a sense of London, which weighs 
upon me, after the high, clear sky, the 
cheerful wrangling crowds, the bright river 
and the vine-terraced hills, with a sense 
of muddy melancholy, and a night-mare 
of black brick and miles of tiled roofs and 
chimneys, smoking with a common dreary 
impulse. The low, dull roar of the place 
chases me through endless streets, with the 
same sort of doors, the same knockers, same 
prison-railings, same steps, and same windows. 
No life, light beauty and brightness — but selfish 
ease, love of money — self— self — ^self—every- 
where-— everything for oneself and one's own 
within — ^nothing for the fellow-citizen and the 
passer-by without. Then the black gateway and 
the black cathedral, with the dull glisten of the 
blank windows, the ink drippings on the stone, 
the black steps, and half-closed doors. In 
one part no rest, no quiet thought, no calm 
contentment, but a host of haggard, pale, 
self-engrossed faces, tossed to and fro in a 
fever-panic for self-preservation. Mud, noise, 
haste, selfishness, and trade, make up half Lon- 
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don; Tvhile, in the other, there is 'fass and fea- 
thers/ languid faces, drawling lisping voices, 
and all the insolence of self-congratulatory 
wealth. 

My dreams of Rome led me by night 
through a long, narrow, silent street, lined 
with small, open shops, and dismal prison-like 
palaces, with grated windows, and a huge en- 
trance to the dark court, with now and then a 
tree in it, but never flowers, sometimes an old 
statue, or, perhaps, a fountain weeping for the 
family's decay. What ? this Rome ? take me 
back, spirit of the night, better the dark city 
and the mud river, than this. Stop. What ! 
an alabaster sarcophagus, now brimming over 
as a fountain, and through that curtain the 
gilded roof of a church, a glittering altar, and 
shining marble columns. Ah ! an opening and 
Aurelian's column, twined with reliefs of the 
forgotten conquest, the stones bronzed and 
shrunk with time. More — another turn — more 
streets and market-places, and a Titanic dome, 
and through it the blue wandering sky, that 
mocks its decay. More churches, Nulnidian 
marble, priceless porphyry of Egypt, cracked 
and stained upon the floor; walls all saints 
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and glories ; altars a bla^e of light ; ceilings, 
a iivorld of saints^ and virgins and supplicating 
faces and agonizing martyrs. 

Another column, old and black, and a waste 
of ruins and fallen pillars, and a huge amphi- 
theatre and triumphal arches — ^triumphant 
over time — and mountains of mound and 
brickwork, and, to crown all suddenly, a bridge 
and castle, and the immensity of St. Peter's? 
with the dome that is seen all the way over the 
marshes, by the seamen at sunset. 

In dreams I sometimes see a market boat, 
piled up with bossy, golden gourds and netted 
green melons, floating into Venice at daybreak 
' — a daybreak all pale and tearful, too, after a 
storm, which has been showing white marble 
domes all night by fits and through veils of 
blackness, suddenly severed by the swift, bright 
sword blade of the lightning ; and on those 
tnelons is stretched^ with his pale, sunken, sick 
face upwards, a tired boatman; while another 
probes the hoar waves, all troubled and fevered 
now, and crested with bubbled spume, with his 
^gantic oar. I follow this boat from the broad 
tide — still trailed and seething, and all astir 
with whirling frightened moaning sea-birds--^ 
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past the broad glistening steps of churches, 
where the thin wave frets and leaps, and 
washes in a foolish, wanton, wilful, petulant 
way of its own, half cowed by man's labours, 
half exulting at their decay. On I float, 
singing, under balustraded bridges, where the 
shadows of time lie thick and dark, almost 
more solid and substantial than the moul- 
dering, toppling houses themselves — ^past cor^ 
roded escutcheons, and marbled doorways, 
with rusty rings showing whete the gilded 
barges once moored — and past tawdry, ragged 
palace chapubers, where brown children lean 
out to get at the swalloVs nests. 

Then I pass on up black, narrow lanes of 
canals, under boudoirs, now coal cellars, and 
past cedar doors, now gaped and cracked — and 
so on further, where the city is awakmg to life, 
and the fish market spreads abroad its sea 
treasures, black and crimson fishes, and 
shapes thorny, and ruffled, prickly and spotted 
creatures, whose ancestors fed on dead Doges, 
slain by ike Turk, on beauties dropped cruelly 
firom midnight gondolas, knowing a few of the 
terrible secrets of these dark comers, under 
the water stairs^^knowing much of red blades 
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washed tremblingly in the green waves^ of 
white powders flung from gilded balconies, of 
pale faces floating heedlessly about between 
long drifts of swaying weed— creatures that 
could have told how the golden light of gon- 
dola banners scared them in the Giudecca, and 
how the clang of cymbal and horns sent them, 
often driving away into the chafed Adriatic ; 
they would have told, top, of the little gold 
ring that they once saw come sinking, sinking, 
and whirling down into their dominions, set- 
tling firm into the soft, yellow sea sand, where 
the dead standard-bearer of St. Bamabo lay 
locked in the arms of the frowning Genoese — 
where, too, lay the shattered keel of a shivered 
galley, with splintered oars, and the skeletons 
of the galley slaves still bound to them as 
when they sank long ago, before the pitiless 
fire of the Doria's quick guns. 

Then I tie my boat to a mooring-cham, for 
I am Orlandino di Morosini, son of the Doge, 
and follow a veUed and beckoning figure into 
a church, whose walls seem of beaten gold i 
here, in dim chapels, lit slantingly with dusty 
sunbeams or by coloured light of scanty win. 
dows, blue vapoured with incense-smoke, I listen 
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behind a tomb of some stond Doge — ^not colder 
or more rigid than my princely father— for the 
tolling of the great bell of St. Mark's, that is 
to bring the fishermen, roaring and thunder- 
ing, to the senate doors. The frescoed saints 
threaten me from the roof ; the carved heads 
of the screen and pulpits, stare, and shake their 
tongues, for I know, that in an upper room^ 
curtained and silent, with one hand clinging 
stiff to the arras, lies au old man, cold and 
swollen ; and I pass away, up the stairs o^ 
Hercules, and pass through the crowds of pa* 
tricians, waiting for the levee, the smiling and 
the frowning and the fawning, and I push 
through them and pass up the long corridors 
of pictured faces, into th^, silent room ; and I 
put on the jewelled bonnet and the robes, and 
come forth, as the mob rush in and proclaim 
me the Doge of the fishermen, and the child of 
St. Mark's. But all at once, as I step towards 
the ^ Ducal chair,' to clutch the prize for 
which I sold my soul and peace, the walls 
fall apart, and a voice calls out — '^ Ver-^-na." 
I am in the train, and Shakspere's two gen- 
tlemen, bound for Coccaglio, tread on my toes> 
and beg my pardon as they enter and take 
their places 
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I met young Columbus at Genoa ; he was 
swimming a paper boat in a gutter, and the next 
street which led up to the ramparts on the hill, 
was the New World he was bent on discovering 
by an inland route. His mother was sewing 
in a joiner's shop, down one of those strange 
shafts that intersect the up-hill city ; and she 
wore the pretty white scarf that gives such 
lustre to the dark carnations of Genoese cheeks. 
Before us lay the bay, a welter of blue delight, 
a broad, breezy sweep of driving azure, that 
melted and trembled in the sun ; away to the 
horizon, were sails, and in the sky, clouds 
moving, white winged like serial ships; cool 
court-yards, with vines peering over the walls, 
and terraces overlooking the sloping streets, 
had brought me to that boy and that shop. 

Then I, in the overflowing of my soul, ex- 
claimed — 

" And who is thy father, oh ! boy, of the 
rosy mouth and the lustrous eye ?" 

To which he (the boy), answering me with 
winged speed, replied — 

"Oh ! Signer Forestiere, he is a stoker in the 
Leghorn steamer." 

Exeunt, Columbus, feathered caciques, stately 
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Spaniard, proud Doria^ orange grove and palace. 
Enter, greasy steward, grinning captain, and 
black furnace-men, endlessly raking into 
noisy fires. 

Now when I open my old stained knap- 
sack, I sigh to think how well those five 
cities do without me. How I wish I could 
wall up my room at the old inn, or shut up the 
favourite lane that I wore into a hollow with my 
feet. No says a little - voice in my brain, the 
great world grinds on and does its work, and it 
has no more pity for the dust that drops fix)m the 
spokes, than you have for the dead fly you saw 
yesterday on the London paving-stones. Eound 
-—round— goes the sun world, till the great 
hand stops it suddenly, and it too falls away to 
dust 
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CHAPTER V. 

A LIBBABT IN BOME. 

When I was in Borne, I much frequented an 
old library in a small, dirty piazza, with a sun- 
dial in it, leading out of the ' Street of the 
Four Robbers.^ The library had once be- 
longed to a convent, but was thrown open to 
the public m 1809. 

It was a rare old room, with a faded alle- 
gory of the Caraccis on the ceiling, and the 
windows were so high that the sun seldom got 
much below the feet of Jove, who seemed, on 
such moments, as enthroned and radiant as he 
ever appeared, even to the dreams of Homer 
himself. 

Here snuffy old Padres, with illimitable 
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shovel hats, violet tassels, and robes of flannel 
or serge, wasted the hoars in dreaming over 
the ravings of Saint Theresa, or some other of 
those unhappy old maids or crazed hypochon- 
driacs on whom the Soman church has at all 
times delighted to confer the honour of saint- 
hood and martyrdom. 

I was so frequently there that my quick 
step at last drew no meditative eyes from their 
broad volume, and I soon learnt to know the 
chief votaries of learning by sight. Most of 
them were, I found, addled literati, a few were 
wan booksellers' drudges — ^the rest small local 
antiquarians and loungers. Some slovenly 
blue-stockings, a handful of artists, four 
authors, a journalist, and two or three medical 
students, made up our number. 

My great favourite there was a strange old 
bookseller, who, having been ruined in business, 
had devoted his life to the perusal of Boccac- 
cio. To judge by his intentness, you would 
think he had never seen the book before, as he 
bent his willing eye close to its pages, one 
hand m his pocket and the other shoveUing in- 
cessant snuff into his nostrils. His hooked nose, 
his thick black eyebrows, his shapeless mouth. 
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smally weak chin^ and heavy red eyelids, are 
all impriDted in my memory. His snufiy, 
shabby coat, and his bulged and bruised hat, 
his limping, objectless, nerveless, rambling 
walk, are all before my eye. His sottish sleeps, 
his drowsy wakenings, his bursting sighs, were 
the sad characteristics of a broken-down, abject 
man. He never, I noticed, observed the sneer 
or whisper of the other readers, but shuffled 
to the well-known spot of his Boccaccio, or 
exchanged a word or two with the librarian, 
daunted by no coolness, offended by no rebuff, 
listening to no irony, deaf to all reproof — the 
most hopeless and miserable ot men. I know, 
indeed, of no planet for which he was fit, and 
I cannot imagine him even in heaven without 
the Decameron. 

Next to him, though he never spoke, gene- 
rally sat a transcriber of old French MSS., a 
lean, miserly-looking fellow, who had the face 
of a cheating scrivener. His long hollow features 
were deeply liiied — ^his narrow forehead was a 
mass of wrinkles. His whole expression was 
mean, thirsty, and repulsive ; and I felt sure 
he would one day be hung for some cowardly 
crime. He wore over his sunken eyes a huge 
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pair of brass-mounted spectacles, tied on his 
head in a complicated way with string. How 
he got them on or how he got them off was 
only known to himself, his confessor, and 
Heaven. There, in a long, faded, rusty great- 
coat, reaching down to his heels, in his 
jammed and brown napless hat, with a black 
rope of a cravat round his wrinkled and 
scraggy neck^ he sat for hours in grim silence 
before huge walls of foUos, tracmg with dull 
and hopeless care — the effect of habit, not of 
love — ^the strange twisted letters ; with won- 
derful speed he covered whole sheets in a day 
with these mysterious characters — a work 
which to any less practised transcriber would 
have cost long weeks of painfiil labour. Knowing 
no other language than his own, this Pariah of 
letters copied great thoughts which were to him 
unmeaning cyphers. A more nuBerable Helot 
I never saw stone-breaking this side Elysium. 
Among a host of other full-browed students 
who, with tight lips and pale feces, pined and 
groaned beside me at their unrepaying, unceas- 
ing toil, a strange, earnest-looking, abstracted 
youth, peculiarly arrested my attention. His 
round large head had, I observed, been 
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newly shaved, and his dilated eyes when not 
fixed on the ^ile of books by which he was 
baUt in, wore an expression of restless and 
wandering anxiety. He never wrote; so I 
felt sure he was not an author, but a student. 
I once, from curiosity, followed him home to 
his quarters, in an old room over a fountain, 
in the street of the LMs MouOi^ marking his 
rolling swinging step as careless and absent as 
that of a young Goldsmith. I observed him 
walk in at one doorway, and come out again 
with a wondering stare at the.outside number. 
He had blundered into a wrong hole. In a 
moment more, I saw his face bending over a 
pile of brown rusty volumes, at an open win- 
dow grating. He was a book-worm, just 
recovering from a brain fever — one of those 
intellectual drunkards who plunge into read- 
ing as other men into a vice, who, ignorant of 
pleasure, suffer as much and gain as little as 
the mere debauchee. For two months I saw 
him 'occupy the same seat, and then I sud- 
denly missed him. He had given up reading 
— the coflSn is too confined a place for study, 
and the light is scarcely strong enough there 
to write by. 

VOL. 11. L 
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Amongst other obsorvations with which I 
amused myself, when resting for a moment 
from my work, were the contrasts of character 
to be seen in this strange menagerie of huma- 
nity ; just opposite me, for instance, frequently 
sat two men who seemed as if they had got 
together for the sake of pictorial light and 
shade. The one was an old Frenchman, very 
meagre, and to judge by his starved, buttoned' 
up, and shrunk condition, very poor. His 
face was long and thin; and what with his 
pointed beard and wiry moustachio, he looked 
as like an old Spanish hidalgo as could well be. 
I could imagine him playing at shovel-board 
with master^te, or ridi/g oat grtaly for 
a day's coursing on a lean horse, with two lean 
greyhounds by his side. 

But where was the old hidalgo's pride, Ms 
kindling eye, his boast of his ' blue blood,' and 
pure descent — ^not in this man^ indeed, or if 
there, far hidden in some forgotten comer of 
his heart — ^no, this man's cheeks were 'lean 
and hollow, his eyes dim and sad, and of 
a lack-lustre quality that made one sad to look 
at them — so devoid were they of hope and 
love, that if I had asked him, I knew that man 
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would have polished my boots for a glass of aqtm 
vitcBy and for another of rosolio he would have 
run an errand : a sadder picture of broken- 
down, crushed, heartless, lost gentility, with- 
out self-respect, I never saw. 

His companion was a refugee, with a dusky 
suUen face, and a thick, dirty bush of hair fall- 
ing over his eyes. His dress was neglected — 
his boots unbuttoned and clumsy. His man- 
ner was rough, morose, and eccentric; his 
motions abrupt, harsh, and independent. If 
he knocked down your hat he never apologized; 
if he overturned your rows of books, he paid 
no attention to the disarrangement. Occa- 
sionally he relapsed into drowsy inter- 
vals of inaction ; and then, as if spurred by 
some fierce impulse, drove on with his pen, 
and tossed over the leaves with reckless impa- 
tience : sometimes he sighed and stroked his 
rough beard; not unfrequently he stretched 
himself and bit his pen angrily. He seemed 
ever angry. I always considered him a pirate 
turned author, and shunned his scowls and 
fi*owns by mere instinct, almost expecting 
to see some day a red rash of blood to break 
out upon his guilty hands. 

l2 
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Two tables from him sat a.middler^gQd man, 
Qieatlj dressed, .mtent on a Syrian MS.^. written 
in an antique and hitherto undecipherable cha- 
racter. To judge by his dress he was ^ gentleman 
of fortune ; to judge by his head^ he was one 
of the magi, an alchemist pf thesis^teei^th cen- 
tury, or a Jewish rabbi fre?h from the E^t. 
He wore a tawny beard of extreme, width aijid 
fineness, which spread over his breast, while 
a quantity of the same sort of hair, carefully 
combed, and very golden and wiry, fell upon 
his shoulders. He. always re^d with a large 
convex glass with aU'ivoryhandle, which gave 
him the appearance of a magician consulting 
a crystal speculum. He was, I was told, an 
advocate^ but had lost his business from his 
extravagant addiction to unusual studies, par- 
ticulary those of alchemy. The works of Hol- 
landus, Lully, and Geber were as familiar to 
him as they were to Newton. His long white 
fingers were stained with acids, his conversation 
was a jargon of science and bye-gone supersti- 
tion. If you spoke to him about th$ Pppe, he 
replied by asking you if you. had ever cap- 
tured ^ the Green Lion,' and if you. asked him 
what he thought of Milanese affairs, he an- 
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swered With some nonsense about Hhe Ked Man 
ffnd the White Woman.' I even heard he had 
had a spirit lamp burning night and day in his 
rbom for twenty years, by which he hoped 
to have obtained the great elixir, had not an 
unbelieving maid servant* broken it while sweep- 
ing. The manner of this alchemist was very 
stately arid' cautibus ; I never omitted to greet 
him as he passed, though he was generally too 
much wrappeid in contemplation even to ob- 
serve me. 

Of the female frequenters of our library, I 
cannot say much; they were generally slip-shod 
loose-laced women, with dirty coIIm's, bruised 
bonnets, and dusty hair ; they seemed rather 
stunned than invigorated or quickened by read- 
ing, and were quite unfit for wives or mothers, 
too slovenly, too selfish, too masculine, too 
alienated from all the tiender hopes and fears, 
and aspirations of women, to love anyone as a 
wife should love ; they were generally I 
observed old maids, and I pitied the involun- 
tary nuns with all my heart. 

No soft tiny hands, I thought, to fondle 
their breasts, no little voice to call them mother, 
no strong ai'm to gnide and guard them 
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through the thorny paths of life^ no dieek to 
press to theirs, no sweet barter of kisses for 
their lips. Unhappy destiny 1 neither to bestow 
nor to return love, to see others happy but to 
be alone, to hear others exchange greetings 
which never reach your ears, tortured by the 
constant sight of a happiness which you can 
never know, yet with the maternal instinct 
still strong in your heart as when you first 
hugged a doll or fondled a plaything. For you, 
I know, are two resources, the chattering envy 
which is woman's misanthropy, or that self 
devoted kindness which makes the old maid so 
often a philanthropist. 

This is the law of love. The boy loves his 
school friend romantically, because he bestows 
on him the tenderness which is soon to be 
lavished on the first object of his heart. As the 
second love strengthens, the love of father and 
mother will then too grow colder, for the last 
love is the strongest and the most absorbing. 
But this also is doomed to wane and change, as 
the bud grows into the flower, and the flower 
into the fruit. With the first child the love 
of the wife grows colder, and the husband 
occupies a smaller portion of the wife's heart. 
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Therefore it is that I have always observed 
the love of a childless pair is stronger than 
any other, merely because it is less divided, 
like the love of a mother for an only child. 

But I must exempt from this sweeping con- 
demnation a few grave, thoughtful women, 
whose meditative, calm gaze, though it pro- 
mised a love less passionate and unspeculative 
than those of the perfect woman, augured a 
heart capable of great tenacity of affection. 
I should not forget in this list an affected 
young lady, whose little nervous cough served 
to draw upon her the attention that she pre- 
tended to deprecate; and an old hag, in 
dishevelled black crape, who performed feats 
of agility on the ladders, and clung about like 
a vampire bat to the upper book-shelves. 
There was also a beautifiil widow, with a cheek 
of sunny rose, who threw herself into exquisite 
attitudes of contemplation borrowedfrom Guido, 
sighed a good deal, and read very little. 

Amongst other oddities was a religious en- 
thusiast, who, selecting the toughest master- 
pieces of the Calvinistic controversy, used to 
read for hours in a thick, loud whisper, 
shaking his head perpetually to give emphasis 
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and inflection to the sentence ; and, moving 
his eyes round at the same time as if he were 
preaching. He soon disappeared, and, I should 
think, must have lost his way in some asylum, 
and never got out again. 

The antiquarians, too, were a numerous 
class, copying out charters, and reading MS. 
letters of Dante and Petrarch — trying to 
make the clear obscure, and the obscure clear 
— spending days disputing in. knots about a 
sentence; — as a rule, utterly incapable of 
originality or creation. 

One of them, aitall, thin, sour-faced man, 
the descendant of a well-known wit, often 
amused me by the prim old fashion of his 
dress, and by the incessant grumbling and 
speaking to himself, which he carried on un- 
ceasingly, even during his gravest tasks. It 
was a day's amusement to me to hear his low, 
snarling sneers, his petulant scandals of absent 
men, his angry complaints at the badness of 
books and the ignorance of great men as to 
dates and figures. It was positive capital to 
me to see him fall asleep over a dry parch- 
ment, nodding till his hat fell over his eyes, 
and then awaking with a slight shiver or a 
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start, and putting on a look which tried to 
proye sleep was only a sort of deeper medita- 
tion. Then, to see him prepare to leave, and 
the solemn dullness with which he put up his 
pencils one by one, shut his pen*knife with an 
air, tapped his brass snuff-box loudly on the 
table, took his red cotton handkerchief out of his 
pocket with a lordly sweep, brushed the knees 
of his tight-slxappeLom trousers, and walked 
off slowly, with the air of a man who says to 
himself, "No one else in the world knows 
that Bonaldus Turris-crematus was really bom 
in 1504, and not in 1506, as is foolishly, 
ignorantly, and very absurdly stated in Pro- 
fessor Anibaldi's new work." 

Another of these antiquarians was a little 
consequential hump-backed fellow, who always 
asserted thiat he was a lineal descendant of the 
Marchese SpoUitro or Colonna. He had a pro- 
found knowledge, I heard, of the old parochial 
history of Home, and knew every sacristan's 
and priest's name for the last three hundred 
years. He was, therefore, a great authority 
with the literary resurrection men, and his 
word was an oracle with all, but a few rebels, 
who had successfully impugned some of his 
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favourite theories, as, for instance, that Signor 
Antonio Frescobaldi introduced cushions into 
the church of St. Agnese as early as 1489 — 
quite subverting the common opinion that 
they were unknown till 1500 ! 

He was a little warped man with a long 
upper lip and snub nose, always dressed in 
new, badly-fitting black, and wearing the 
heavy bunch of watch seals, once the fashion. 
He spoke in a shrill. Punch-like voice, and 
spent the whole day in consulting catalogues 
and running about fussing from shelf to shelf, 
talking in an exulting voice to himself, as 
proud of his last date as if he had discovered 
gravitation, or announced the arrival of a new 
planet. 

Never was a man so happy in his self- 
ignorance. It was amusing to watch his chuckle 
of self-applause, and to see his bushy eye- 
brow go up and down in good-natured con- 
tempt^ at some new reader's questions. 

But the chief scarecrow of young authors, 
in this cemetery of learning, was an uncombed, 
red-nosed drudge, whose appearance bespoke 
one who had, at some period of his life, ranked 
as a gentleman; there were times when he 
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broshed his hair, buttoned his coat, *hid his 
toes in his misshapen shoes, and seemed to 
have made a struggle to right himself. But 
a re-action always came ; he returned with un- 
buttoned waistcoat, and shoes tied up with 
string, and Ud of his hat flapping up, and 
elbows out, and nose redder than before. 
Sometimes he rallied, gathered books round 
him, hurried to and fro, knit his brow to the 
work, and wrote steadily, for, perhaps, a day. 
Then he would suddenly appear with bloodshot 
eyes, drowsy and heavy, and would fall into a 
drunken, nodding sleep, which drew on him a 
score of angry frowns and contemptuous ex- 
clamations. Then he would start up, stare at 
the clock, look wildly round him, and com- 
mence languidly writing His moral energy 
was dead, he was a mere animal, rendered 
more noxious and dangerous from the pos- 
session of intellect. He died, I heard after- 
wards, in prison. 

A sight that always excited my compassion, 
was that of an old palsied gentleman, who 
lived in an adjoining palazzo, equally old, 
mouldy, and shaky as himself. He had been 
a great scholar in his youth, and much con- 
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suited by the Pope. One summer's afternoon, 
I saw him totter down the centre walk of the 
library, the very picture of imbecile old age. 
With feeble haste he groped his way to the 
shelves, sought out his accustomed voluni^, 
staggered off with it, and began to read with 
a wandering feeble stare that chilled itiy blood 
to see. His sighl^ too, I observed, was so 
failing that he used two glasses ; and When a 
friend looked at him and paused, and then 
held out his hand, he had to search all round 
him to aiscertain whei*eabout8 the hand was 
that felt for his. 

Another relic of the human mikid was a 
Ettle shrivelled artist, who Came here under 
the pretence of working, but really to beg. 

He had been a pupil of the great j and a 

youth of much promise — over-working for the 
St. Luke's medal affected his brain, and he had 
ever since remained studjring among the boys, 
that one by one passed him in the race. He 
was a fcheerfiil, rosy Uttle man, with cheeks 
like a winter apple, a piping voice, and a disr 
position to make dull jokes. He was alwa]^s 
copying miserable Water-fcolour daiibs of his 
own, which, I suppose, he sold in some second- 
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r^te print-§hop. A.verybarmless, foolish ojd 
man was he as you would meet in a summer's 
day. 

But my^ dearest friend ivas Professor Scalarti, 
the Qommentatpr on Dante,, who had a flight of 
rooms, built i^p with books in the Via. del Ar- 
cione — a vej^: quiet,, high street to the right 
of the Pincian. He was a dark man, with iron- 
grey, close-cut hair, and an austere i^onastic 
face, which had sudden clock-work movements, 
by which it changed in a mon^ent fron^ winter to 
spring, as sudden. and as delightful . as Nor- 
wegian thaws. He.wasi a prodigy of learn- 
ing and a pattern of humility; and, to ho- 
nour my EnglisI^. pride, would conclude all his 
eloquent dissertations on the * Inferno ^ by 
some allusjions to ' II fampso Chowser,' whom I 
scarcely recognized at .first as my old friend 
Chaucer. 

How well I remember the dear old pedant's 
love for his cat and his folio Dante, and I 
smile as I think of the faithful housekeeper, 
who treated him as an old child, who needed 
to be dragged from his books to dinner, 
required to be wrapped up before going out, 
called for and brought home, and finally to 
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be treated with coffee, again dragged from his 
books, sent to bed, and comfortably tacked up. 
It seems now very long ago since I entered 
that old library at Rome, and I should scarcely 
remember again that severe curator with the 
white hair and bushy black eyebrows, whom I 
used to think so like Cato the Censor. Still, I 
suppose, books I used to thumb are, as of yore, 
held up eagerly to purblind eyes — still hasty 
men scribble illegible notes from legible MS. — 
still the sunshine wanders over the shelves as if 
looking for a reference — still drudges sweat at 
their work or go to sleep over their greasy 
papers — still with toilsome indolence book- 
makers sift and rake and filter and pour old 
wine into new bottles, — ^but shut for ever on 
me is that door, and the little paved quad- 
rangle shall never again echo with these foot- 
steps. 
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• CHAPTER VL 

MEN WITH CHABACTERS. 

I LIKE men with characters ! of course you 
do. No, I don't mean good characters, but 
chardcters. 

I have a partiality for cracksmen and black- 
legs and wnrespectable people generally. I like 
to see the human vermin creep and wriggle, and 
watch them with curious horror, as I would a 
spider weaving his death nets. But the people 
who, I say, have no characters, are the sunny, 
cleanlinened, silver-paper dreary folk, that 
make me all in a fever to torment them, to 
probe them with umbrellas, to pull their coat 
taUs, to *fib' them, to tread on their corns, 
and to generally wrong and injure them. 

For characters — ^then first I must describe 
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my grandfather as he flourished — an honest 
country rector, some, thu+y-five long years ago 
in a Gloucestershire village, hid among the 
glossy beech-woods of Bozart, which are long 
since cut down and passed into smoke. My 
grandfather should have worn a Johnson wig, a 
plum-coloured velvet coat, and a sword, for he 
would have borne them with dignity ; as it was, 
T first remember him in knee-breeches, black 
silk stockings, and a long, flapping coat, of 
the true parson Adams' cut. 

My grandfather was a dilettante, and an 
antiquarian, moreover as gentle a soul as ever 
put out his hand to help a sick beggar out of 
a ditch. 

If I keep very still and shut my eyes, I can 
hear him now quite plain, long after we boys 
have been in bed, open his study-door, come 
past our room up the long corridor, leading to 
the yellow bed-room, then stride back without 
the candle to look for any spark, lock the 
door with the quickness of long habit, and 
stride on to his chamber. This is fourty-five 
years ago, but the scene is still acting in the 
little dark theatre of my brain. 

I remember my grandfather on two great 
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occasions, one of which impressed itself on my 
mind, the second on my body. I had been 
called into the study, where my grandfather 
sat surrounded by Dutch folios, Indian shells, 
and drawers of curiosities, agates, with moss 
growing in them, and the rose of Jericho, 
two hundred years old, that would bloom in 
water, &c., there he sate, awful and sedate, 
examining a Latin theme of mine, on the 
* Character of Augustus.' (A pretty black 
and white fellow I made him). My eye, 
hungry for amusement, during the silence, 
only broken by the scratching of the pen, 
and the turning over of references, pitched 
in a luckless moment, on a spider's web in the 
window (such silvery rigging and fairy ladder), 
and in the midst like a blot of black, the 
spider, fat and uneasy, with the stomach of an 
alderman, and the venom of an attorney. 
With a blow I broke up his enchantment, and 
slew the wizard. The next moment I felt a 
heavy hand bring the sound of the sea in my 
ears, and all the books danced before me. It was 
my grandfather. " Cruel child ! " he said, with 
his clear, calm eyes a little troubled with anger; 
" remember never again to destroy the won- 

VOL. n. M 
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derful work of a creature, whom Crod himself 
deigned to teach, a work which you camiot rival, 
and cannot yet appreciate.'* I have looked ever 
since with awe and wonder at the wily diplo- 
macy of the hnsy children of Arachne, and 
their fragile woofe I never willingly destroy. 

I remember my grandfather the afternoon I 
left home to start for the metropolis, we walked 
together silently to Burnt-ash turnpike. He 
rubbed lus nose, (a sign of agitation with 
him,) but said nothing. That moment the 
coach came on apace, horn blowing, whip 
cracking, and harness flashing ; then he turn- 
ing took my hand and gave me his parting 
advice. " Take care of your trunk, and beware 
of evil women and ring droppers ; " pushing me 
admonitorily as he spoke. I leapt up, the coach 
rolled on, and I cried all the way to London. 

I can with an effort remember all his stories 
of his travels to Sicily, through France, up Vesu- 
vius, along the Danube, his evenings with La- 
vater, Yoltidre, and Eousseau, inklings of the 
revolution, his recitals of court ceremonies. I re- 
member all the village oddities, Mrs. Greorge the 
farmer's wife who went mad, and the affected 
daughter who played the battle of Prague, 
-sinfully on the ricketty spinnett ; the Barber 
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who shaved my father and taught dancmg ; the 
Quaker miller and his three pretty daughters. 
And most of all lives in my memory an old 
nurse, who brought us up from yearlings to 
six-foot striplings, who used to tuck up my 
father and bring him his " night-cap " of ale^ 
for those were simple hearted times, or perhaps 
we were simple hearted, and the times were just 
as they always are. She it was who foretold 
my brotlier's death, by his clothes falling in the 
wardrobe, I remember her incessant droning 
of endless hymns, her scraps of veritable Latin 
learned from hearing our lessons, and her 
stories of the famUy, particularly how when the 
King came to Gloucestershire, " your father, 
my dear, and the King and Lord Ducie, stood 
together on the lawn." 

My father, was he king, and George 3rd. 
only a made up piece of goods of quite secon- 
dary importance ? 

And my brother too, Charles the lion, who 
went out as midshipman and was taken pri- 
soner by the French, poor lad so young and 
delicate, and who sent us home a quill chain he 
made, to show how he thought of us all. 

I remember his coming back, his fight with 

m2 
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^^ Bogie Griffin " the cock of the yillage, his 
tricks with powder, his wild night-ridings, and 
his chases of rabbits in the lone wood and 
his spearings of trout in Golney Brook. 

Indeed our village was a hive of charac- 
ters. There was drunken Captain Eoper, who 
used to drive up in a whirlwind, and to propose 
for my sister Sophy ; and the very sight of 
whose fiery face and white hat, used to drive 
my father firantic. Then there was old 'Farmer 
Smith, who, though sixty and rheumatic, would 
fall in love with my gister Bose, and used, on 
festive occasions, to sing something about 
'' Love and the cross tham be two obnoxious 
weeds ; " ending with a Biblical commentary in 
verse three hundred staves long, and which 
sent every one to sleep. 

Then there was a Farmer Oaks, who used 
to have terrible spasms come on while he was 
singing, so that his song was like a song in 
hospital, heard during an operation. It was — 

" A gaUon of ale (Oh !), and a pudding as weU (Oh ! 
ohi oh!) 
Is very good meat (O Lard !) for a Yarkshire boy." 

My father never punished a thief, but always 
fojgave him under pretext of tremendous ven- 
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geance : — " 0, taken my walnuts ! — then tell 
Sloper if he's ever caught again, I shall really 
be obliged to ■ (what ? imprison him — 

No!) — to cut down my walnut-tree — and, 
John, tell Liddy to draw the rascal a pot of ale ; 
I dare see he's a good deal fiightened ; and 
tell him to go about his business this time, 

but if I catch him again I'll " Next 

door to me lived an old admiral, whose delight 
was in hauling flags up and down a mast in 
his garden and firing salutes on royal birth- 
days ; when in doors he was always pacing the 
room like a quarter-deck, sweeping the fields 
with his naval-glass, and treating his servants 
with ^ a cool dozen/ Before he went out, he 
generally sent his servant to find out the way of 
the wind, that he might arrange his cloak to 
the proper quarter — ^ south, south by east,' or 
* nor, nor by west.' A shipwreck, in a paper, 
lasted him for a week ; and his favourite read- 
ing was old naval gazettes. 

Not a mile off we had a good old maid, who 
believed that animals had a fixture state of ex- 
istence, so that she never let her fat greys go 
beyond a walk, and took her Pomeranian 
dog into the carriage if it rained. Her foot- 
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men were all fat, bnt she was meagre and 
restless. I was once there when a fiiend sent 
her a present of a huge carp. 

" Joseph ! " she cried to the butler, " why, 
the poor thmg's alive ! " 

*^ yes, ma'rm ! It is better fresh. Shall 
I take it to the cook ? Stewed in port wine, 
I suppose, ma'rm ?" 

" Joseph, I'm ashamed of you ! Go and 
run " (Joseph never ran — it is a question if 
he could — ^but he might have rolled) "and 
put it in my pond, and take care and feed the 
poor creature every day." 

For ten years that fat carp was fed by 
the fat butler, and lived in clover. Every 
winter, as soon as it began to freeze, the carp 
was removed from his pond and put in a tank 
fed by a spring. It died, at last, of repletion, 
I believe, and cheated the stew-pan, after all. 

So much for my grandfather's viUage and 
his parishioners. 

Among characters I must not forget the 
musical stoker on board the Levant steamer, 
Stromholi. 

All night from Malta it blew hard — angry 
billows cuffed and smote us — the wind laughed 
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and cursed — the rain swept us down into the 
stifling cabin. It was a field of battle, and 
these groaning wretches were the wounded 
not crying for water, but brandy and water. 
It was " Steward, for God's sake, throw me 
overboard I" 

"How far are we from land? Steward" 
(very faintly and sad), " Steward" (very gruff 
and happy), " Is it eight bells ?" " Is it still 
blowing?" "0 I'll never come again to sea !" 
" Sir, that's my face you've got your cold foot 
on." "A basin here !" "Yes, sir, you are very 
ill ; but we're getting fast into smooth water." 

the flattering speeches of that steward ! 
He was all hope and promise. " Wind, sir, 
going down." " Fine day to-morrow, sir." 
" The vessel won't pitch so much to-morrow, 
sir." " Land, sir, in two hours — or, as we're 
going now, in the hour and a half, sir. 
Quickest voyage ever made, sir ! " 

And through all this — through the snoring 
of the tun of a priest, who went at it like a 
thorough bass tuning, and whom every one in 
vain pelted with slippers — sang the stoker — 
the undepressed, exhilerated stoker — merrily, 
all about ^ Speranza ' and ^ Bimbomba,' scraps 
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of Puritani and II Trovatore — all working up 
through shovelling and rattling of coals, and 
slamming of furnace doors, and sobs, and 
quivers, and thumping of boilers, and hiss and 
simmer, and flare and blaze. 

" TraJa-la-la—la-fa-^Tra-la-la-la— la-fa "— 
then, " Do sol mi la — si — do — do re sol la si 
—do" — ^then, Da capo — then, Allegro — ^then, 
Staccato — but whether 3-4 or 6-8, it was 
always vivace sostenuto. 

It reminds me of the merry prima donna I 
met going to Palermo with a company very sick, 
tenor sick, contralto sick, soprano sicker, and 
bass sickest, as a bass should be ; prima donna 
well, very well, better than usual, running up 
and down the brass steps like a bird, dancing 
on deck, running up to look at the compass, 
getting the curls blown about her pleasf^t 
crimson cheeks, delighting the sailors and 
tasting their soup, giving the captain a che- 
root, punning, laughing, singing, running up 
scales, warbling little scraps of improvise, most 
dainty elf-like, fickle, artful, capricious little 
fancuillina that ever bewitched a foolish 
Englishman. 

I could look down the scupper (or sky li^t) 
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or wbaterer Ihej eaU il» ind see her 
tetzmg the trooper She pn^osed a duet with 
the tenoTy bus jeaknis ays he's dying, meiao 
npnoDo dosBy jftinuL dnma nttles on like a 
camrj in the dog-daySy the sulors i^^aud, 
eaptain hag^ and the waiter ^es the tenor 
chili Tin^;ar in mistake for wine. Angry and 
woe-b^one the sick men at last look np, a 
few awake, cfing to the berths and try to join 
her, but a swell comes and Acre's a ay fat 
^^moie bnmdy and water." That stoker should 
haTe married that ^ima donna, for she wodU 
haye softened a pirate's heart. 

In the TaUey of Hadi I met a medical cha- 
racter. I was taken ill there and sent finr the 
village doctor, whose practice had hitherto 
radier tamed on cows than homicide. He 
came wearing a seedy Tdyet cap, and haiing 
between his lips a huge pipe that reached to 
his feet, the bowl as Ing as a tesr^op. He 
looked -at me wisely bat not too weD. 

I had pain in my left sde ? 

No. 

I had pain in my ri^ side ? 

I had pain in my ri|^ ton^ ? 
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No. 

Left temple ? 

No. 

Back, yes Back eh ? ja wohl back. 
' No. 

Foot? 

Yes. 

Ah foots, yes foots, very well, ja wohl foots. 
For that foot must dis morning be taken — ^you 
see I speak Englis very coot — extract of St. 
John's wort and the dust of a burnt frog in a 
quart of mein hosts, here best vine. 

I begged leave to decline, paid him a fee, 
laughed so much that it gave me an appetite 
and started off by the next bell shaking, whip 
cracking diligence " as ever was." 

At the next stage I bagged two more cha- 
racters, Jesuits going to a secret conference at 
Paris — a lubberly Romansch boy, too stupid to 
understand secrets, too slow to perceive signs, 
too dull to remember them, their only atten- 
dant. They were bilious, heavy-featured men, 
with ponderous brows and chins, and swagging 
cheeks ploughed into sluggish wrinkles. One 
was Belial, swift and subtle, the other Mammon, 
slow and sensual. They wore immense great- 
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coats reaching to their ankles, broad-brimmed 
hats, and heavy jack-boots. They had no 
luggage but two wallets, and but from an 
accidental glimpse at their neckcloth worked 
with I.H.S. and a cross, no one would have 
known them as ecclesiastics. They spoke 
seldom, and then in monosyllables, but when 
you looked round suddenly you always found 
their eye on you. They spoke a dozen lan- 
guages, and shifted them according to the 
passengers. They laughed, and taught me 
some Romansch songs, but every now and then 
fell to quiet, deep whispering, as if they were 
only at play with me. They were always first 
in the diligence seat, and always first at the 
inn door ready for starting. If I came out 
second, the jack-boots were always to be seen 
crawling in under the hood, or sticking up out 
of a steamboat berth. At Winterhausen they 
dined with me, but first hung up their wallets 
on a nail, and went to see some chapel in the 
town. When they came back, they found a 
pool of wine on the floor, and the wallets still 
on their nails. In spreading the cloth the 
waiter had broken a prime bottle of " Frauen- 
milch," which they were taking to Paris for a 
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No. 

Left temple ? 

No. 

Back, yes Back eli ? ja wobl back. 

No. 

Foot? 

Tes. 

Ak foots, yes foots, very well, ja wohl foots. 
For tkat foot must dis morning be taken — you 
see I speak Englis very coot — extract of St. 
John's wort and the dust of a hnrnt frog in a 
quart of mein hosts, here best vine. 

I begged leave to decline, paid kim a fee, 
laughed so much that it gave me an appetite 
and started off by the nest bell shaking, whip 
cracking diligence " as ever was." 

At the nest stage I bagged two more cha- 
racters, Jesuits going to a secret conference at 
Paris — a lubberly Romansch boy, too stupid to 
understand secrets, too slow to perceive signs, 
too dull to remember them, their only atten- 
dant. They were bilious, heavy-featured men, 
with ponderous brows and chins, and swagglng , 
cheeks ploughed into sluggish wrinkles. Onsj 
was Belial, swift and subtle, the other 4 
slow and sensual. They wore imraei 
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present. Belial frowned and whispered, Mam- 
mon scowled and whispered. The wallet was 
turned out to dry. First fell out a sealed 
bundle of papers, then a crucifix, then a 
rosary, then a missal, and lastly, mores I a 
greasy pack of cards and a pair of dice ! 
There was a shout of laughter, and, seizing 
their wallets, the Jesuit fathers strode off in 
dudgeon. 

I once saw at a police-court a beggar of 
character. He had been found frothing at the 
mouth in an advanced stage of saponaceous 
epilepsy at a gentleman's area railing in Bed- 
ford Square. Amid cries of " Shame !" from 
several butchers' boys, and hisses from the five 
costermongers who assembled, P.O. 143 tore 
open the rogue's waistcoat, and found under- 
neath a huge placard pinned to his breast, on 
which the following simple medical direction 
was written in a bold running hand — 

" Don't bleed me, but give me brandy and 
water." 

The magistrate (Mr. Norton) thought bread 
and water would do him more good, and sen- 
tenced him accordingly to three weeks' House 
of Correction. 
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In the course of some ten years' travels, 
T have seen much — drank cherry spirit among 
the Alpine roses — drank mare's milk in the 
grassy Steppes — ^inhaled the coffee aroma with 
the Arahs of Fetra — and tasted the salt spray 
fipom the Adriatic to the Baltic — yet, have I 
never seen anything equal the imhecility of 
Cockney tourists. 

I met two at Bex, weather-hound, at an 
inn, wanting to get home at a certain impossi- 
ble given time. They had what they call 
"pretty well gutted the Vatican;" in fact, 
done everything — been to the top of St. 
Peter's — into the Catacombs — ^up Mont Blanc 
— seen Greneva — ^looked at Milan — and now 
were all in a hurry for Cheapside, and the whole- 
sale tallow business. They were loaded with 
dog's-eared guide-books and models of the Co- 
losseum, cameos, Swiss wood-carvings, and 
everything foolish, frivolous, and ornamental. 
The landlord shook his head at them — ^for they 
spoke no language — ^every one charged them 
double, and they held out handfuls of silver, 
and prayed the diligence-driver to pay them- 
selves (which they did). One said it was 
" beastly hot," and another, that they were 
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"a tidy whack" from home. Then they 
looked foolish — red whiskers and bushy hair 
exactly like brothers they were — and laughed. 

" Coffee ? — yes 1 more coffee ; and look 
here — I say, jist tell the fellow more hegs, and 
here, more beef, beef, beef 1 " (shouting very 
loud). I pitied these babes in the wood; 
drew up a contract with the landlord ; hired 
two char-a-hancSy and sent them off by cross 
roads to their destination. The last time I 
saw them was surrounded by three char- 
a-bancs — one for each, and one for the lug- 
gage ; for they were going by difficult roads, 
and two days' journey. One of them was 
looking out a sentence in a phrase-book, and 
a third was looking over a bill, which unrolled 
like a roll of ribbon, it was so long. The 
bells of the horses clashed pleasantly — the 
driver, all red and blue and lace, swore and 
cracked his whip— everybody laughed — the 
eldest brother called out — 

^^Donney moy du sharnge. I say — I — I — 
I wait for toute lar sharnge. Avez vou 
sharnge for a Uvre Hanglez ?" " Vite, vite ! " 
Away went the horses, and the red whiskers 
vanished in the distance ; where they went or 
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whether they are still wandering round the 
Pole, I know not, hut I well rememher thcf 
mingled anxiety and suspicion of my two 
friends ; their request that I would accept a 
cake of soap as a trifling memorial; their 
hustling hewildered haste, and their miserable 
childish selfishness ; the look of inquiry ; and 
the disgust they gave to all the national dishes, 
and the incessant cries for " devilled kidneys," 
or " more chops, I say, more chops — no point 
de too — non — ^not bootjacks, main shops — 
chops, chops, or moutton — mutton chops." 

It is many years ago, that, as a boy, I learnt 
riding in the Melton country, from old Jack 
Taylor, the whipper-in, the horse-breaker, the 
whisperer, the old dragoon-farrier, the rough 
rider, the gamekeeper — in a word — the facto- 
tum of that whole county of raspers, double 
rails, and stone fences. My first ride on thy 
back, oh ! unbroken filly, that brought me so 
often to grief, was after this wise — 

I was at my tutor's stable-door, looking at 
the groom, stretching and nailing up my first 
fox pad, of which I was as proud as a young 
brave is of his first scalp, when a burst of 
hoofs and a swinging-leap over the high five- 
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barred, made me cease from patting mj boot 
with a hazel switch, and look back with 
astonishment. 

I saw the horseman pull up his foam* 
specked horse so suddenly, that it drove back 
upon its haunches, and taking off his cap, re- 
quest to know if T was " the young gen'leman 
as wanted to be taught the excellent art of 
horsemanship/' I said I was, and as I spoke I 
looked at him closer, I now saw that his spurs 
were clotted with blood, and that his horse's 
side was dark, and matted with the red. 

" You, sir," he said, following my eye, " the 
water was out, and we had to pull hard for the 
ford, or we should have been cut off. But lor' 
bless you, sir, what's water or fire either to 
Jack Taylor, who's been in Egypt, Spain, 
France, Sicily, seen the burning mountain, and 
fought and ridden all over the world. Didn't 
I get three bullets in me in Spain, and one in 
Egypt, and at Waterloo had my bowels cut 
out down to my knees ; and isn't here an eye, 
worse than it was, and one arm shorter than 
another by two inches ?" 

All tJiese deeds Jack related in a monoto- 
nous, quick, mechanical, showman's voice, 
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touching each limb as he spoke, and ending 
with stretching out his arms and putting his 
two hands together, to show how one had 
shrunk. 

Certainly if ever man could ride, it was 
Jack, he would stand up erect (though he was 
six foot) on the saddle, and holding the bridle 
with his teeth, gallop at full speed round the 
paddock ; he could * whisper,' too, the wildest 
horse, for he had learnt it of an Arab in Egypt, 
and would drive the maddest and most vicious 
creature round him in a ring, till by pat and 
whisper and whip and hand, it grew gentle as 
a lamb. 

" What regiment were you first in ? " I said 
to the old grizzled scarred fellow as he looked 
at me blearingly from under his rusty black . 
helmet of a hunting cap, " why sir " says he, 
" in the Tetbury volunteers, who neither feared 
man nor devil. ^ The fire-eaters' we were called 
when we were at Gloucester in the old wai\" 

" Who was your colonel ? " 

" Why Colonel Lygon, as good a man as 
ever broke bread, and as brave an oflScer as 
ever touched trigger. He was afterwards in 
the 52nd. The bloody 52nd as it was called." 

VOL. II. N 
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" Were you ever taken prisoner ? " 
" Yes, bless your soul, once, but they did 
not keep me long. I was sent to the rear 
with a Frenchman, and knowing a little 
of their darned lingo, I pretended to 
be quite contented, and to be tired of 
the EngUsh short rations; presently says 
I, 'Mounseer Tve often wondered you don't 
learn the same sword exercise as we EngUsh 
do, you ain't got our No 6 parry perfect.' * A 
bang' says he, and says I, ^Lend me your 
sword and 111 show you.' Fool! how my 
heart leaped up, when the miserable creature 
actually drew his sword and handed it me to show 
him the cut and parry, for though I flourished 
about my arms, I pretended not to be able to 
show the exact point without a real sword. As 
soon as I get it, I puts my feet firm in the stir- 
rups, looks at my bridle, claps down my hel- 
met, and swishes about the sword to get the 
ftill swing of it, he looking on with extreme 
attention thinking I should put him up to a 
trick. (Here the old fellow drew up his horse 
and held his breath, his eyes growing fierce and 
keen, and his voice deeper and more triumph- 
ant.) And so I did, for I suddenly steals round 
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and fetches him a back-hander as sent his bead 
clean off on the ground, he didn't ask for any 
more, and I put in spurs and was off like a 
bird. Here I am now. I can ride, walk, run, 
kick and stab, if I am put up, with any man. 
I don't care where he is.'' 

Poor Jack Taylor learned in snaffles and 
curbs and martingales, well versed in leech, 
and frogs and fetlocks, and in all mysteries of 
yellows and spavins; four fox-hunters bore thee 
to thy grave on just such a * southerly windy ' 
morning as you loved and a pleasant view haloo 
that could not wake thee, rose into the air as the 
dark hole closed. Violets, such a$ you used to 
say spoiled the scent, grow now in crowds over 
thy tumulus. 

But, the ingratitude of memory ! how 
can I forget my American friend, who made 
me mix up in my note-book Caesar and Web- 
ster, Caucases and senates, rowdies and patri- 
cians. He was a Virginian physician, and was 
always talking about the At-lantic. He did 
not know whether the passport system ' made 
him mad or tickled;' anything he could not 
remember — he could not ^ place,' and he 
always proposed to Moaf' about till dinner 
time. N 2 
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" Well, now, I guess I can't place it. Oh, 
you should go in our ocean steamers, and 
come over and see how our system works." 
(System was his word for slavery. ) " Talk 
of hotels, look at the Hotel Nicholas, New 
York, baths, barber, post office, all under 
one roof — make up seven hundred and thirteen 
beds." 

The conversation turned on banditti. 

" Ladies," he said, turning grotesquely to a 
party opposite. ^* I hear any lady can be 
robbed on the road to Naples for six paul, 
and the postillion will tell you when it's going 
to begin. But, sometimes, unpleasant things 
will occur. Only last week, the chief cut off 
a young gentleman's head by mi&take ; but he 
apologized for it to the mother of the sufferer, 
and expressed his extreme regret at what had 
taken place." 

** What sort of a place is Naples ?" said I, 
to draw him out. 

"Naples," said he, " it's a den of thieves — 
beautiful bay — but beds five carline a night. 
Now, at the Hotel Nicholas, which is gene- 
rally considered the best hotel in New York, 
the charge is only one-half that amount. The 
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people are fit for such a king, and the "king fit 
for such a people. A drum and a bell are 
their chief amusements, and they do nothing 
but beg and pray. 1 wanted to see Masa- 
niello's house, and they showed me the door. 
I went to the Hotel de £usse, and they said 
they couldn't take me in. I said, ^ I thought 
you took everybody in ' — had him there — and 
the tarnation reptile laughed ; and I offered 
to fight him for a glass of mintjulep^ or ^ 

* stone fence.' " 

"What'sthat?"saidl. 

He replied, it was a spiritous compound, 
peculiar to Americky. 

" Much to pay on landing at that city of 
sulphur ?" I asked. 

" Pay !" said he, " you pay everywhere- 
pay for being worried and vexed, and being 
insulted. Two carline to this bilious one-eyed 
consul, and ten to another for a visS you don't 
want. But some day, I expect, there'll be a 
pretty considerable landing at Naples, and no 
fees paid — Bomba bombarded. * Such a scene 
at the custom-house,' says one fat Englishman. 

* Don't pay him — where's your pecker ?' An- 
other thin lady cries, ^ I will be plumbed — 
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here, I say — I mil be plumbed;' — and then 
the faqinini and the cabmen who chase you 
and the beggars who pull you by the sleeve 
to show you the last eruption ; and pyramids of 
cannon balls, and such like sweetmeats in the 
royal gardens, and every where insolence, vice, 
and cheating/* 

" How did you amuse yourself?" I said. 

" Why, I went to that Paradise, Sorento, 
and on to Amalfi, where the view's good and 
the donkeys better (cost two scudis though), 
and on Sunday I taught the waiter English. 
He riled me, and I determined to be quits 
with him, and so did my two friends, Eice of 
Kentucky and Smith of Tennessee, and we 
set to work and taught him a set of phrases 
to salute a new-comer with. * Grood morning, 
sir,' was — *You are a darned rogue, and 
I know it.' ^ Grood evening ' was — * No 
swindling tricks here.' * Dinner ready ' was — 
* You're a reglar old fool.' Having thoroughly 
impressed these on his mind, with the cer- 
tainty of its securing him a sound thrashing, 
and perhaps several, we left." 

" What did you think of Rome ?" 

'^ I found the Boman nose extinct, and the 
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Koman mind also. The old Soman way^ I 
thought, was a very different way from that road 
which leads to Ostium* The Tiber, I found, 
resembled old sherry — ^it was yellow and strong. 
The people are priest-ridden ; I only wish they 
were rid of the priests. I think a little salt* 
petre would do St. Peter's good ; for as Holmes, 
our poet, says, ^there's not much difference 
now between Ju-piter and the Jew Peter.' 
I was there at Holy Week, and I guess, if I'd 
been the old fellow, I should have struck for 
higher wages, for it was enough to hav« killed 
a Crockett. triumphs of Titus and Cssar, 
I thought, as the landlord came out to kiss my 
foot as I, a Briton by descent, got out of my 
carozza. The people have got a new dogma 
about the Virgin, which is quite ^ an assump* 
tion,' and all who believe it are promised so 
many days of ^e^-indulgence. The opera 
there's not much ; they've got a primer donna 
at Naples I think. The Forum's a washing 
ground ; Augustus' Mausoleum, a circus ; and 
the Tiber a sewer." 

" Did you go to the Vatican ?" 

" yes, I guess I reg'larly did it clean 
up in two days." 
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" Did you see the ruins ?" 

" Yes, ^vaulting ambition/ indeed,'that o'er- 
leaped itself." 

" Did you go to the sculptors and artists ?" 

"Yes, but I soon grew tired of their pla- 
giarisms and conceit. OnesGulptorsaidtome 
with a look of intense satisfaction, pouiting to 
a statue's finger resting on a roll, ^ That idea 
I think, sir, peculiarly my own.' I noticed 
the connoisseurs never knew what to say, and 
stared about, soon got tired, but were afraid 
to leave, for this sculptor was never tired of 
looking at his own work. Visitors generally said 
^ very classical,' and walked round and looked 
at the unfinished back. I need not say who 
this sculptor was, but he's one well known at 
the Deaf and Dumb Club, and he has a man- 
ner as cold as his marble." 

" Have they omnibuses in Rome?" 

" No ! — not even ab-omnibuses as in Lon- 
don." 

" Did you go to Venice ?" 

" Yes ; but I found the place smelt of bilge- 
water, and you always felt afloat. Nothing 
but another deluge would ever clear such a 
marble stye." 
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*' Did you like Genoa ?" 

*• No ! — a Frenchman said, * c'est Gfenes.' I 
replied, * ce me Gfene' — it is all hill and mine 
shaft; " 

" Of course you've been to Paris. Does 
socialism increase there ? " 

" Yes, fast. * Propriete, monsieur, c'est un 
vol,' said a French oflScer, on the first day we 
met. * Then, what's thieving,' I replied ' — I 
long, in fact, to get back to the States, and 
see old Boston — ^for I find Europe full of dead 
notions of aristocrasy by no means pleasant." 

" Take some shandy-gaff," I said, " or this 
pleasant Frontignano, ruler of the wines of 
Florence, or are you water-drinker to-day, 
as most men are after too much wine." 

"Water I" said my friend, "is all very 
well; but for a good steady drink, give me 
rum." 

"Do you like wild-boar steaks, or this 
stewed porcupine? The Romans are fond 
of robins, and eat several sorts of fiingi and 
snails in abundance." 

" Well ! stranger, I guess, the imagination 
of this cook is better than his fact — ^but it's a 
fact I don't get . on well at these tabely d'otes* 
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I first tried all down one page of the cart, 
and they were all soups, and that was mono- 
tonous ; and then I called out for what I saw 
so often in the hill of fare — Idem — and the 
fellow laughed ; then I threatened him with an 
almighty cowhiding. Then I tried the dish 
with the largest name ; and after waiting till 
all the meat was gone, they bring me a cauli- 
flower with white sauce." 

But my friend, with all his fun, had his 
serious side. " My power of medical observa- 
tion/' he said to me one day, with a sigh, " is 
as painful a gift as that of second sight — I 
often see the healthy dying, and the shroud 
high up round the throats of those who are 
thoughtlessly laughing at my bad jokes." 

'^ I can feel the death-sweat on the thin hand 
that clasps mine, full of hope and love ; I see 
the red-plague sore on the child's white fore- 
head opposite that the father just kissed. 
Look at that happy girl there, two from your 
left (we were at dinner), you see nothing in her 
face, no disease, nothing but lassitude, but she 
is far gone in consumption, and will never see 
next May, unless God re-commences his old 
miracles. I hear a sound, perhaps, to-day, 
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terrible to me as that of the death-rattle. I 
turn with horror, * Oh ! it's only a cold,' says 
my friend. I say nothing, bat I know Death's 
hand is on his shoulder. How often have I 
wished for ignorance to have veiled my eyes, 
and I sometimes pray for some secret, that 
may teach me to forget." 

In another moment, my friend and I were 
hard at work, trying, by means of signs and 
bad Italian, to persuade an old chemist, in the 
Via de Ripettay to triturate some mercury so 
finely, that no grains would be visible, even 
with a glass of the third diameter. The sa- 
hem was now quite grave, and I did not like his 
look, when I asked him if my pulse was good, 
and why did he look at my chest so intently ? 

Should I, now I am concluding, omit the 
little, handsome station-clerk, at Malines. He 
the dapper, the trim, the agile, who would 
show me his love-letters, and tell me quizzical 
stories of English travellers' blunders. How 
he danced and bowed as he told me, how he 
twisted his glossy moustachios, eyeing me 
with kindling and sarcastic eyes. How he 
laughed and grimaced, even at that early time, 
two in the morning, neat of dress, trim of 
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habit, truly French in gesture and moyement ; 
shrugs, glance, pirouette ; gay as a sparrow in 
June ; noisy as an ape at midsummer ; polite 
and false, courteous, and transitory as a Gaul 
ever was, since Mart^Vs first revolution. 

^^ Last week came here a fat English Mon- 
sieur, getting out of the train he fell, and I 
ran to ask him if he had suffered any injury 
{avcun mal).^^ 

" No," said he, " I've no malle — ^nothing but 
my sac de nuit — ! quelle betise — the Eng- 
lish ox — ^ha ! ha ! What a pig of a man — 
pointe des marlles," said he, "ha! ha! — ^No 
grace or abandon about those John Bulls — 
sapisti — ^none at all — cadedis — ^no, not at all 
sare vous scavez, I speak Inglese vary coot, 
no Monsieur John Bull. C'est le convoi, 
adieu, Monsieur, au revoir, bon voyage, eu 
route — ^ha! ha!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CERVANTES WOBLD. 

Mt dream land is divided into many worlds 
and still contains much untrod country. There 
is the Shakspere world, and the Arabian-night 
world, and the Scott worlds and the Anastasian 
world, and the feudal world, but above all the 
Cervantes world, in other words, for dream 
maps are not yet very numerous, the Don 
Quixote world, which leads to the pleasatt 
vagabond region of Gil Bias and other witty 
picaroons. 

My last night I achieved the following ad- 
ventures : — I was a student returning from 
Salamanca, and the university to my native 
home of Esprivia, famous for its old families 
and old wines. I rode a vicious mule with its 
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ears half bit off in a quarrel I was in grej 
with country buskins, and had a starched band 
to show that I was a student of medicine, it was 
constantly kept getting to the back of my neck 
and exciting the laughter of the muleteers and 
carriers who passed by on their way to the 
mountains. If all the alcaldes, corregidors, 
and alguazils of the noble town of Arguasilla 
had met me I could not have helped hitting on 
the head that rascal of a landlord in the high 
street, for daring to ask me if I ever doctored 
any one but my mule, who had lost his ears 
through it. Being full of the last books of 
chivalry, I fancy myself a Lord of the Flaming 
Sword, or a second Bernardo del Capio, ready 
to crush the enchanted Orlando in my arms, as 
that sinewy hero did for traitor Galelon at 
Boncesvalles, no wonder then that I spurred 
my horse through the tapsters and ostlers, 
faced a forest of broom-sticks and a shower of 
curry-combs, and escaped without paying a 
farthing to the scurvy Cacus who derided me. 
I passed a swine-herd blowing his horn, and 
shared his humble meal of the food called 
'Baccaloo' and the greasy black paste he 
called bread, I found he was a runaway pick- 
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pocket from the south of SeviUe, and was 
rusticating to escape the keen eyes of justice. 
He told me all the tricks of the suburbs of 
Malaga, and the horse fountain of Cordova. 
He offered for six rials to guide me to Seville, 
and introduce me to Ben Levi a rich Jew, who 
would lend me money and enable me to ruffle 
it at court, I burn my pocket Galen and 
embrace the scoundrel who becomes my ser*- 
vant and friend. We meet some Toledo mer- 
chants travelling with mule-drivers, each 
carrying an umbrella, they are all going to buy 
silk at Mercia, now there comes a peasant with 
sa<^ks for the miU, and with him are the bar- 
ber, and licentiate (curate) of the village. On 
the plain in the distance are some fifty wind- 
mills beating the air with their huge arms. 
Presently ride by two Benedictines with spec- 
tacles and enormous scarlet umbrellas, and 
after them a ponderous gilt coach, guarded by 
four or five armed arquebusiers, and two 
mules driven on foot. It was a Biscayan lady 
travelling to Seville to visit her father a rich 
merchant starting for the golden Indies. 

As I approached, the Benedictines suddenly 
thiow off their hoods and spectacles, and with 
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two shots bring down the two fore horses. In fi 
moment I see nothing but a cloud of dust lit by 
a dozen quick red flashes. I rush to the rescue, 
so does my friend, the swineherd. The fore- 
most robber is tearing the lady from the coach 
and dragging her on one of the horses from 
which he has cut away the harness. The other 
servants are paralyzed or fled ; I run him 
through the heart, while the other rogue takes 
to his heels, and is knocked down by the butt- 
end of the steward's carbine. 

The lady falls at my knees, — I raise her 
' — ^imprint a kiss on her pale lips — she is lovely 
as the angels. She prays me to guard her to 
Seville — I consent, and swear myself her slave. 
About noon we see some goatherds taking 
supper by a brook beneath some cork-trees. 
We approach them ; they receive us with boor- 
ish ceremony, and stare like satyrs at the 
beauty of Donna Serafina. They turn down 
hog-troughs for our seats, and we sup upon 
acorns spread out upon goat-skins, and half a 
cheese, hard as chalk ; the horn of wine passes 
round freely, and the wine-skins begin to shrink. 
The youngest herdsman sings a love-song and 
plays on the rebec. The eldest peasant dresses 
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my wounds with chewed roseizmr j and salt, and 
we rest under a shed covered with slabs of 
cork-bark. They tell us a long story of how 
Marcella, the shepherdess, drove Chrysostom, 
the student, mad— he who was so feraous for 
writing couplets, Christmas carols, and mys- 
teries for Sundays; and I end their tale by 
drawing out of a bag the red heads of the two 
thieves I had killed — the shepherds recogniz- 
ing them as those of two wretches who had 
been the scourges of the country. I am hailed 
their deliverer, and a bonfire is lit to celebrate 
my victory. 

Amid shouts and horn-blowing we proceed. 
Soon after we fall in with i party of Yan- 
gueses carriers, with Gallician pack-horses 
loaded with bales. The men wear leather 
jerkins and carry staves. That night we sleep 
at a miserable inn, where the sheets are buff 
and the bed — straw. I awake and hear a 
silence — I am roused by a hand on my throat 
— a voice prays me silence. 

It is one of the secret brotherhood of 
Toledo, he makes me feel in the dark his official 
staff and the tin box that holds his commission. 
He is in search of a Donna Serafina, who has 

VOL. II. 
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poisoned her father and escaped with his 
treasure. He has tracked her to this inn ; 
he begs my help. I promise him my aid 
though he goes ^from Cecca to Mecca.' 

I descend with him — the lady is fled, the 
coach is broken, the wheels split, and the 
horses all turned loose. We cannot pursue. 
On my bed-room door I find a paper stuck 
through with a dagger. On the scroll is 
written, " Easy fool, beware the white powder 
of Arimana." 

To add to my disaster, our Seville friend 
has stolen my wallet and purse. As I try to 
sneak ofi* to escape my bill, I am seized by 
four clothiers of Segovia and three pin-makers 
from Cordova, and am tossed in a blanket 
in the inn yard. 

I now become a child of fortune, and am 
pelted by shepherds with their slings, for I 
am taken for a sheep stealer ; but I push on 
to Seville, and am hired to carry a lighted 
flambeau, besides a litter in black, guarded 
by cavaliers in deep inouming. The litter is 
that of the father of Serafina. It comes from 
Bucca, and is going to Segovia. We meet a 
barber riding to bleed a sick hidalgo ; he 
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wears his brass basin on his head, and carries 
his hat under his arm. We meet a string of 
gallej slaves fastened with chains, and guarded 
by horsemen with firelocks, and footmen with 
pike swords. I am suddenly seized by one of 
the cavaliers, and handed over by command 
of the secret brotherhood to the care of the 
alguazils, for some crime which they will not 
yet mention. I know they suspect me of being 
Serafina's lover and accomplice, and she has 
maliciously given false information against me. 
That night I break my chain and escape to 
the Brown Mountain, tired and hungry, and 
suddenly stumble upon a pillion with a port- 
manteau tied to it, and rotted with the wea- 
ther. I tear it open, it contains shirts of fine 
Holland, some ruffs, and a heap of gold crowns, 
sewn up in a rag. I find letters, too, of recom- 
mendation, purporting to be from Don Felix 
de Mendoza, to Don Antonio de Eosalba, in« 
troducing a young student to him, and begging 
him to forward him at court, and resolve to 
use this letter ; especially as I remember to have 
heard Serafina say, she once had a lover of the 
name of Antonio Eosalba, and I am resolved 
to have my revenge. 

o2 
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At the first inn I come to, I meet four men 
armed with lances and targets, and wearing 
masks; they conduct a lady, dressed in white and 
veiled. I bribe an attendant and discover that 
the lady is being carried to a convent, to avoid 
a plan she has formed of dressing as a page, 
and following to Salamanca her lover Joseph 
Villano^a beggarly student. 

It was my Dorothea ; by a well-known sig- 
nal I disclose myself to her; we escape at 
night to the coast, and take ship in a wool 
vessel, bound for Genoa. We are guarded 
by the capitan galley of Naples, the She-wolf 
commanded by that thunderbolt of war^ — Don 
Alvaro de Basan. 1, stationed on the poop, 
looking back at Spain, saw a winged vessel 
approaching us, swift and terrible, as a storm 
cloud. It was the galley of Uchali, the rene- 
gade king of Algiers. I am taken, and my 
bride I see no more. 

I was kept in the barque, and loaded with a 
chain, and every day one of our band was tor- 
tured, hanged, or impaled. I grow lean and 
hollow-eyed, and resolve to escape. One day, 
as I stand beneath the lattice of a Moorish 
house, a cane and handkerchief drop at my ftet. 
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I open the roll ; it contains ten pieces of gold 
and a letter, written in the Arabic language. 
I take it to a renegade, and he reads it to me. 
It i^ from a Moorish woman, who has fallen in 
love with me ; she has been half-converted by 
a Christian nurse, and longs to quit Algiers. 
I gain mj freedom and purchase a boat, and 
take pearls to sell to Zorayde's father, and 
carry off both him and his daughter to my 
ship. 

I land again in Spain, wearing my Moorish 
dress, which frightens the shepherds, who ex- 
pect a fresh invasion. We wander in danger 
of wolves, and, on entering a village, are 
seized by the holy brotherhood, who recognize 
me as an old offender, and declare that Zorayde 
is a strolling rope-dancer. In vain I point to 
the red rings on my neck and ankles, they tell 
me, those are the marks of the galley-chains, 
and could only have been made by Spanish 
Bilboas, 

By night we escape from these men, whom 
we drug with wine bought with our last sequin, 
and join a waggon of strolling players we 
meet on the road. A devil drove the car, 
Cupid and Mars goaded on the jaded horses ; 
while a jester ran before with bells and blad- 
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ders to amuse the peasants, who ran to their 
doors to see us. 

With the money I earn at the first town, 
I buy a green riding coat and a flea-bitten 
mare, and, puttmg Zorayde behind me, push 
on for Madrid, We are welcomed at an hidalgo's 
house, where we apply to learn the way ; it is 
an old roomy house, with the arms cut in stone 
over the doorway. The cellar is in the porch, 
full of Toboso wine jars, and the buttery is 
in the yard. A wedding is toward, and I 
suddenly, by some sort of dream enchantment, 
become heir to a great estate — marry Zorayde 
with circumstances of great splendour — am pre- 
ceded by pipers and fifers and men with banners, 
and roses in their shoes ; I order a herd of 
oxen to be roasted whole, and all the wild 
geese that haunt the river for three miles to 
be shot; herons are brought in by dozens, 
and there is great rejoicing, because the brave 
young lord and the beautiful Moorish run- 
away are at last espoused. As for Serafina, 
she is seized by the Inquisition, and her 
accomplice, the swineherd, is shot by a courier 
whose bags he tried to seize. 

Then, of a sudden I break into firesh tracts 
of fancy, and I am a gallant in purple and 
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silver, stealing stealthily up back-stairs to 
meet the Doctor Hosolio's daughter. I have 
come from Burgos, and am staying at Yalla- 
dolid. I kiss her forehead, her eyes, her 
cheeks, her lips. I toy with her hair, and I 
hear the doctor's foot on the stairs, and get 
into a cupboard and wait until he is asleep. 
He suddenly calls for help, rings a silver 
bell, and the attendants rush in. I fight my 
way out, and leap into a garden, from whence 
I make my way to a neighbouring church and 
there take shelter* 

In an hour's time I am in my box at the 
theatre, listening to the performance of my first 
tragedy. It is successfiil, I am called for, the 
King turns to look for me, I appear, I am car- 
ried in triumph on the shoulders of friends, 
round the corridors to the royal box, the king 
asks if I am the the young noble who took the 
cavalier in Flanders, and slew the Dutch 
Colourman, I reply I am, he throws a broad 
blue ribbon over my neck and knights me on 
the spot. 

As I leave the box, a page hands me a glass 
of wine, but as I stoop to take it, I observe 
my torquoise ring turn pale, and I dash 
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the glass to the ground, aud turn to seize the 
page but he is gone. 

Where he stood there is a paper inscribed 
'^ a draught to allay a fever*'' It is Rosolio's 
writing. 

I hurrj home alone to pack up and leave so 
dangerous a capital. As I pass the church of 
St. Agnes of the bleeding heart, a beggar 
throws himself in my way, I strike at him, 
he leaps up and tries to stab me, but evading 
the blow I drive him against the matting of 
the church door and he falls backwards into the 
church, at that moment a Jtdnlate bursts from 
the choir, and as I look in I see the assassin 
fling himself at the foot of an altar shining 
with silver flowers, and lighted with a hundred 
tapers. 

Having packed up and arranged with the 
carrier for my valise, I return to the manager's 
house and find myself in a blaze of light and 
perfume, and mirth, champagne is frothing in 
the cup, and wit is sparkling in the air like 
fireworks, suddenly a supposed friend of mine 
rises with angry eyes and strikes his fist against 
a dozen glasses. 

^^Tou have (he said) to night, beheld the 
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triumph of a genius not unworthy to be called 
a son of the divine Lope — you shall now wit- 
ness his downfaU. Gentlemen, I am m a posi- 
tion to prove that this creature's play is a 
miserable forgery, borrowed from the writings 
of an unheard great man, one Antonio de 
Villancos, who died in Cordova, 1593." 

The rascal then slowly drew from his pocket 
a volume (manufactured for the the purpose), 
containing a copy of my play, with merely the 
author's name altered. 

The volume passed quickly from hand to 
hand ; I saw each man's countenance fall as he 
opened it The envious, and those who were 
my enemies, took it eagerly, opened it with a 
smile, and handed it triumphantly on, but graver 
men looked at it slowly and with a sort of 
regret, as if they were reluctant to accept 
another proof of the badness of human nature. 
The pretty actress, who had achieved a triumph, 
and had her soft plump hand in mine, with- 
drew it with a pretty pout ; the lesser stars fol- 
lowed her example, and frowned. My friends 
alone I saw examined the book with distrust 
and looks of sorrow that avoided my face. 

** I make no answer to this reptile." I cried, 
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leaping up on a velvet-cushioned chair, "for 
here is a lancet which I keep to put to death 
such vermin who live only to poison and to 
sting/' 

In a moment a dozen friendly swords flashed 
out, and I felt myself girdled by a belt of steeL 

I seized the book and cut it in pieces with my 
sword ; then, lighting them, flung them burn- 
ing at my pale antagonist, who, struggling in 
the arms of a black-eyed singer, tried to pierce 
through my circle of friendly allies. 

Never beheld I such a scene. Kings, in stage 
robes, flung their tinsel crowns at the heads of 
shouting rivals; stage heroines fainted or 
shrieked — one or two combatants were down 
grappling each other on the floor ; already one 
pale, wounded man sat in a chair, sopping his 
wound with his scarf ; while, from the middle 
of the crowd, a surgeon shouted for bandages, 
or the man would bleed to death. In the 
midst of this sea I leaped to the helm ; with 
a chair I felled one ruffian ; with a flask of 
wine another; as I got my hand on my 
enemy's throat, I felt for my dagger to stab him, 
but it was gone ! The doctor's page I could 
see holding it up at the window, and laughing 
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with cruel maUce- Then, for want of a wea- 
pon, with a back-handed blow, I beat in the 
Uar's teeth, and trod on him as I cried for a 
duel h Voutrance. " Blood ! blood ! '' he mut- 
tered as I let him get up, soiled and crest- 
fallen, but venomous as the bruised snake. 

At this moment the door burst open, there 
came a shout of "the king — ^the king," and 
the next moment Philip and the royal train 
entered. 

"Let this fwger be degraded," he said, 
looking angrily at me ; " let his ribband be 
burnt, his sword broken, and turn him to 
beg out in the market-places, where he learnt 
his crimes." 

In vain I attempted to explain the forgery, 
my enemies had been before me ; and bruised, 
despised, and ragged, I was driven round the 
streets of the city. Only one man dared to 
speak to me, and he had been my enemy. He 
offered me a groom's wages and a room in his 
stable. 

With a curse I declined his offer, and strode 
forth; but I was pointed at by the sneering 
harlots, and I saw my enemy laughing and 
bowing before the king. 
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One day, as I sat at a church-door, shaking 
my tin box for alms, biting at half a melon, 
which was my only food, I heard a voice call 
me by name — a voice tender, loving, and yet 
full of reproach — it was the doctor's daughter. 

" Antonio," she said, " I have come to bid 
you farewell ; to-morrow, I enter the convent 
of St. Jerome ; with me, life is ended — would I 
could forget my love, as I do your shame." 

I rose up and declared my innocence, told 
her I had been wronged, told her 

With a scornful look of distrust she passed 
by me into the church. 

I would have followed her, have fallen at 
her feet, clung to her hand, prayed her to 
spurn me like a dog, so she would believe 
my honour pure. I would have offered to 
write a poem to her beauty, in her presence, 
but a Nemesis hunted me to death. 

As I lay grovelling on the pavement, I heard 
a sound of laughing voices, and felt a foot 
thrust me from the doorway. 

" That ?" I heard him say, in a shrill, nasal 
voice ; ** Oh ! that — the forger the king dis- 
graced — he seems to thrive on melon. He'll 
soon die of some street-fever, and then the 
plagiarists of Madrid can raise a monument to 
his memory in St. Laurence's." 
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I rose, and without looking up, prayed for 
alms, I knew it was my enemy, and my heart 
struggled like a new-caught bird in a cage — 
"For the lore of Heaven (I moaned), gentle- 
man, give a poor Christian an aim, that will 
be remembered in Heaven." 

" Quite an actor," he said, tapping my 
shoulder, ^and how do your poems get on? 
is the open air favourable to the unfortunate 
tragedian, now, I suppose, turned satirist ?" 

I pretended to stumble in his way, with a 
curse he pushed me off. 

In a moment I had dropped my crutches, 
and had him by the hair. " Defend yourself," 
I cried, " or I give your soul to hell !" 

He drew his sword — I broke it with my 
naked hand, cut and gashed though I was. I 
drove him to the marble floor, and brained 
him with the heavy stone cover of the font. 

They bore him out, but did not dare to 
touch me, as I stood there mad and at bay. 

I was looking, as in a trance, at the red 
splash on the floor, when a quiet hand touched 
me on the back. It was a man who, with- 
out speaking, turned aside his cloak and 
pointed to a gold medal that was suspended 
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from his neck. I drew him to a lamp that 
hung from an altar, and stooped to read it. 
My blood froze as I deciphered, in old Spanish 
characters, the words, "The society which 
strikes, bat does not speak." I followed him. 
At the door, another man flung a cloak over 
my face, and I was led away. 
At this crisis I generally awaken. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE STUDIO IN FITZROT SQUARE. 

Imagine a long room strewn with bits of 
armour, peacock feathers, skulls, coloured bot- 
tles, dry oak boughs, dusty sea-weed, and faded 
yclvet cloaks — some purple, some yellow, some 
blue, and some crimson — and you see my 
jfriend's studio. 

Hang the walls with huge flayed anatomies, 
in wrestling attitudes, with sketches of weird 
landscape, all glaciers and alpine roses, 
studies of Rembrandt heads, and drawmgs of 
grotesques, and you see still more of it. You 
must add to this a goggling lay figure, stiff 
and wooden, that will subside into ridiculous 
and splay attitudes, altogether uncalled for, 
and very wanting in self-respect — and a skele- 
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ton, hung in a gibbet-like frame, with a flare 
of sunset, now shining on the caricature's ribs, 
from a high half-darkened window, and you 
have the dumb gemini that preside as chair- 
men at our meetings. On sheWes round the 
walls are casts of Roman emperor's heads, and 
Greek gods, the Laocoon trying to burst 
the snaky knot, and the Venus, the climax of 
beauty, that stand and look at the pupils all day. 

The ^ pups ' are a merry set of fellows, and 
never trouble themselves about starved geniuses, 
as they sit in their shirt sleeves at night, on 
small square stools, under a blaze of gaslight, 
and draw from that brawny giant, who, in the 
easy Adam's state of clothing, stands as if 
dead, till the entrance of a foaming pot of 
half-and-half restores him to sudden life. 

Tou can only tell he is alive now by the 
silvery glitter of his eye if a good joke be made, 
or if any student express astonishment at the 
glow of light on his broad chest. When he 
rests, he sits down and rubs his stiffened legs, 
wraps a blanket with dignity about him, and 
feels his arms or throws himself into coquet- 
tish poses with indirect reference to future 
engagements. He may be a life-guardsman, 
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clean limbed and sturdy of arm — ^he may be 
a prize-fifrhter, who tells stories of capturing 
murderers, or of helping the police in an am^ 
buscade for burglars — ^perhaps it is a comic- 
looking, red-nosed porter, who has a taste for 
religious poetry — or it may be a white bearded 
old saint from Newgate Market, who sits for 
King Lear and Moses and the patriarchs, 
though well known to the carcase-sellers round 
the Sow. 

Look at the students. There are all sorts 
of beards, peaked, shovel, and dagger. One 
of them wears a Titianesque black velvet cap, 
and another a short blue frock, like a French 
ouvrier. One is lunging at another with his 
reed maul-stick, and another parrying it with 
his palette for a shield, and a palette-knife for 
a dagger in the proper duetto formula. Several 
are bending envying or admiringly over a 
broad-browed fellow, who is sweeping in a 
design with a stick of charcoal. A second 
holds up his lead pencil as a measure ; another 
is sponging his yesterday's painting. The un- 
initiated could hardly tell what they are talking 
about. Hear them. 

" What a rich impasto Wiggins gives !" 

VOL. II. P 
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" Yes, but his chiaroscuro's wretched," 

^' Well, but look at his tone and breadth. 
See how he makes the red ribbon on the floor 
carry off the red of the woman's cheek. 
What feeling he has for art ! What air he 
gives I As for his atmosphere, there is nothing 
like it." 

'^ 0, I say, you fellows, look at this muff 
here ! A tidy whack he's done this morning." 

^^0, it is so beastly hot, and the megilp 
won't dry." 

" Why don't you use copal, or try a strong 
drying oil ?" 

" Here's somebody been and sat down on 
my palette." 

" I say, who'll lend me some flake white ?" 

" Ain't this well stippled, John, and not a 
bit of bread ?" 

" No bread ! Then, Will, here's a penny, 
and buy a loaf and rub it out." 

" That's FuseU's," 

" It's ill-natured enough to be his own." 

Stung by the quip, A flings a bit of India- 
rubber at B; and B returns the shot by 
hitting A on the cheek with a bread pill. As 
at the moment, a stentorian voice exclaims, 
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" Time's up ! " and the model retires behind 
a screen to dress, there is a general melee, 
easels fall mth a crash, drawing boards rattle, 
and a bottle of turpentine is crushed under 
somebody's paint-box. 

The slow tread of the padrone's feet lull 
the disturbance, and, pell mell, they rush back 
into their places. One, by mistake getting the 
wrong side of his picture, is found staring gravely 
at the blank side of the canvass ; another takes 
hold of a drawing, and proceeds to touch it 
up with the full brush he holds in his hand; 
a third, who has thrust himself into a parti- 
coloured jester's dress, with pointed-toed boots, 
is found, much to his confusion, behind a statue 
not large enough to hide him. 

As soonf as my friend's back is turned, a 
fresh chaos re-commences. The beautiful is 
forgotten, and the short pipe seems the true 
ideal. Beautiful effects of blue vapour wind- 
ing over easels are much observed — soft, 
ephemeral clouds, light vanishing rings, that 
contrast with the speck of flame and the sun- 
beam that lights the Venus's head, like a 
typified, unshaped crown. 

At this war council, when these mad 

p2 
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youngsters — so enthusiastic, so pure-hearted, 
so frank, so brave, so witty, so free — ^lay 
down their smoke, and take their palettes off 
their thumbs, one of them, a droll fellow with 
a mouth a little awry — just such a mouth as 
Touchstone must have had — always budding 
with a joke — and a round, mellow forehead 
that shines with humour — draws his stool 
patronizingly near a fresh-come student, and 
gives him advice which he has learnt by heart 
from Sir Joshua's maxims. With what gro- 
tesque gravity and unction he rolls them on 
his tongue, while the open-mouthed greenhorn 
listens with exquisite admiration — as a fellow 
behind takes a caricature of him on his 
thumb nail ; the *life' (class) being now over, 
and the * governor ' out to see a friend's pic- 
ture, and to order a canvass, 18 by 20, 
for a grand historical picture — subject, * The 
Departure of Regulus.' 

" Avoid," continues the droll, " the chalk, 
the brick-dust, and the charcoal, and think of 
a pearl or a ripe peach/' 

^- Study," he says, " the pyramidal compo- 
sition of Raphael ; avoid the mean imitation 
of the low subjects of the Dutch school, in 
which Jan Steen and Brauwer delighted, and 
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consider that high art means the highest treat- 
ment of the highest subject." 

Sometimes the conversation will assume a 
more controversial tone, and the modern 
painters will pass under the review of these 
young and impartial critics, who know no 
dique^ and are not afraid to tell the truth even 
of the Academy, 

" Look at Eastlake/' says one ; " is that a 
man, though he may be known at Court, and 
be called *Sir Charles,' who is fit to lead 
English art — a man who writes books on var- 
nishes and paints gauzy portraits, to which he 
attaches keepsake names. He, the prince of 
insipids — the dreary conventionalist, with dim- 
browu tones, and no invention — the most 
timid and vapid of living artists — is he to hold 
the place of honour, decide all art questions, 
and buy doubtful pictures at enormous prices ? 
Has he colour, fancy, knowledge of nature — 
anything but a certain correct wearisome 
mechanism which only renders his weakness 
more glaring ? " 

"You're right, Weldon; but then we've 
Landscer, the prince of dashing painters, who 
despises finish and care, and is a pet where 
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Sir Charles is unknown. He paints dogs fit 
only for princes, and princes fit only to go to 
the dogs. He is unrivalled in dogs, horses, 
deer, and hawks, but has not much imagina- 
tion. He might have done much more, and 
given us stories of dogs and deer, as Snyders 
has of boars and hounds. Easy won money has 
driven him to lazy texture imitation, and he 
has now ceased to toil and grow." 

" And what of Webster, with his children 
dear to fathers of families ?" 

^' Webster reigns supreme in his way. His 
boys are a little, clean, and over-refined ; but 
they are real boys, not smiling, smooth-haired 
idiots, foolishly perfect. These boys romp and 
stare, and get into mischief, but they are in 
earnest, and are honest human beings, not like 
tame Mr. G-oodalFs, with their effeminate tem- 
per and impossible excellence. 

" Does Stanfield please you ?" 

" Yes, much, for breadth, knowledge, and 
strength ; there is still a dash of the scene 
painter about him, and he does not love na- 
ture much, or else, is too much hurried to 
show his love. He seems to try to get as 
little, instead of as much as possible in his 
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picture. His works seem to have reached 
their climax, and are always of an average. 
He is not true, even in his ropes and spars, 
though he has been a sailor. He wants quick- 
hand effect, not truth. He reminds me of 
Somerville among the poets." 

" Do you think Turner over-rated ?" 
" No, not if you take his best moments, but 
he is often a madman in paint ; generally 
speaking, he exaggerates simple things to show 
he sees them, and has been the first to see 
them. His martello towers are Rhine castles, 
his shipping towns all Carthages. His figures 
are dead puppets, and his foregrounds are 
often slovenly. The sky is always the best 
part of his picture, and his atmospheric effects 
are over-done. His rocks are papery, and 
his trees uniform. He was certainly the Words- 
worth of painting, and was the first to discover 
poetry is everywhere, in the dock-leaf and 
the palm, in the Margate-sands, and the de- 
sert sands. He showed us variety in what 
habit had deemed unity, and proved nature 
inexhaustible, in spite of the Greeks and the 
old masters. Beside him, the old landscape 
painter works are treacly daubs, with neither 
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sea, sun, wind, or air. His works require in- 
terpretation, and Ruskin has explained them. 
The question now is, who will explain Suskin ?** 

" Has the Pre-Raphaelite school advanced?'' 

'^ No, the school does not, but individuals 
do. There is Millais, with all his arrogance, 
who unites Dutch finish with medissval pas- 
sion. He prefers ugly faces and simple forms 
of life He paints with clenched teeth, and 
his energy and self-wUl make themselyes felt 
through the canvass. Composition and all the 
old he despises, so there is hope for him and 
his. He is a young man, so he will grow, and 
if he grows he must be A. 1. He is never 
vulgar, never dull, but often shows an uncon- 
sciousness that he has in aiming at the sublime, 
reached only the ludicrous." 

" What of Frith ?" 

" ! he is the natty, arch, smart, repartee 
painter, the clever pat thinker who loves the 
nimble and the pretty. He is not without 
humour, and is pleasing in mechanism, 
he can illustrate a story better than he can 
i tell one — he never rises or falls much." 

" And Ward r 

^^ A masculine objective painter who is as 
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graphic as Macaulay but coarse and mannered 
in colour. He is most assiduous in his honest 
desire to produce his best, but is satisfied 
with cyphers and hints, which, though he has 
a dramatic genius, sometimes are exagerated. 
He does not think out his works, and leaves 
them half gold and half clay." 

" Do you like Lewis — Oriental Lewis ?" 

" Well he has a sand-paper style and draws 
with a needle, but he means something and is 
sworn to tell the whole truth; his colour is tawny 
and watery, but he is an original man with 
some humour, and knows the Arab and camel 
as well as an Englishman can." 

"Well, pass sentence now, old fellow, on 
Maclise." 

"Maclise is hard and often vulgar, quite 
Babylonian, as to colour, which he turns into 
lead, ginger bread, tinsel and mud — ^his kings 
and maidens are much alike, he has but one 
type of beauty, and that a bold eyed Amazon- 
ian one. I hear he never paints from nature, 
so no wonder. He draws well and has a 
prodigious fancy, with a bold and and heroic 
spirit, that gives all his men a frank, open 
hearted, chivalrous character — but he goes 
back in art." 
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" Frost repeats himself I think you hold?" 

" He does ; his lovely nymphs are all terra 
cotta, and are cold-blooded animals, utterly 
void of thought," 

"AndUwins?" 

" Dead and buried." 

" Charles Landseer?" 

" A painter of stage properties." 

^•AndPickersgill?" 

" A painter from memory, of his own once 
good portraits." 

"Hart?" 

" Heavy in part." - 

"And Abraham Cooper?" 

"Gone by." 

"Lee?" 

" A painter of mud seas and cabbagy trees, 
who has been pampered into incapacity." 

With such severe and wholesale criticism 
students beguile their toil, forgetful of their 
own incapacity, and exulting in the great 
license of condemning their betters, and heap- 
ing their generous and untaught praise on 
young aspirants to the crown of Apelles. 
Happy in expectancy, they dream not of damp 
garrets, the Marshalsea or the Bench ! 
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" How does Ruskin get on ?" cried one. 

" That last work," says the oracle, ^^will not 
advance Mr Raskin's fame, for it does not 
show him more tolerant or less a partisan. No 
one needed convincing that he was eloquent to 
the verge even of bombast, subtle to hair-breath 
separations, deeply versed in all Nature's secrets, 
and acquainted with every shine and glimmer 
of sea and air. But it will, I think, help to 
make Turner more and more popular ; it will 
help to stamp him with the middle class, who 
may not have seen many of his works, as a 
great magician of colours, seeing so much in 
the sky that he sometimes forgot the earth, 
dealing with tints and tones, but ignoring 
humanity. He was a grand mannerist of infinite 
knowledge and very God-like faculties, of brain 
most retentive, of apprehension most swift, of 
hand pliant, of touch sensitive. He was often 
dreamy, sometimes conventional, but always 
masculine and earnest. His nature was a 
great sponge-like nature. He was a silent 
brooder over Art and an incessant observer 
of Nature. A great man he was in Art, if 
ever there was * a great man, — perhaps the 
keenest-eyed and finest-thoughted of landscape 
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lovers, certainly the most poetical of landscape 
painters. A sage with a child's heart that 
could not grow old he must have been, in spite 
of his bluntness, his avarice, his oddities. . He 
of all painters needed an exponent and a com- 
mentator, and he has found one. He was a poet, 
or he would not have had a poet's commentator. 
We can all see that Turner's pictures are mere 
short-hand notes of what Mr. Ruskin sees in 
them; but the imaginative mind is partisan 
and not always severe in its criticisms when 
its fancy or memory is aroused. Give a poet 
a Claude palace, all stone and clearness, he 
sees only stones and can go no further ; but 
throw a mist over the palace, and run up a 
rainbow arch through it all, and you set his 
mind working as if there were yeast in it. He 
remembers all past mists, all places he saw 
them in, and the essence of all those beauties 
and those times he blends with the few circles 
of grey paint that are before him. He carries, 
in fact, a bottle of sunlight varnish in his 
pocket, and passes it over every picture he 
likes; for those he dislikes he has brown, foggy 
spectacles, through which he regards them afar 
off. Having these two invariable modes of pro- 
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cedure, his infallible and unchanging mind 
arrives always at two results. Never to confess 
an error and to quote your own works, are two 
modes of obtaining success which Mr. Ruskin 
has largely availed himself of. I recommend 
Mr. Ruskin to istudy the crimes and vices of 
his favourite fourteenth century, and the vir- 
tues and aspirations of the present age which 
he contemns. Let him try a rhapsody on 
Subens, and see if he could not say a hand- 
some thing for the mechanical delights of the 
Dutch school of art. 

*'I am rejoiced to see a greater love of quota- 
tion creeping over Mr. Ruskin, for his early 
works seem to ignore the existence of all pre- 
vious writers. Let him . more strictly limit 
himself to space, that so we may not have in 
one and the same volume geology, Shakspere, 
criticism, heraldry, pages from diary, and re- 
flections on social progress. If this practice 
of his increases, nothing but a Times of his 
own will ever supply his need — and we shall 
want a Ruskin morning paper to discuss every- 
thing, from the stocks down to the police 
courts. I do not say this in any depreciation. 
I value Mr. Ruskin as an art-teacher, as a 
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poet and a critic; but I do protest against 
his extreme intolerance, his unnecessary vio- 
lence on small and indifferent subjects, and 
his inordinate and dangerous love of classifica- 
tion." 

A cry of " The model's set, gentlemen," 
broke up the conclave. 

In a moment the lower room is vacated, and 
the noise and clatter above indicates that stools 
and easels are rapidly being again placed in 
position. Two men only remain, and from their 
short and hurried converse before the gas is 
put out something may be gathered of the 
present state of art as affecting students. 

'' What did Pelett's ' Old Pensioner' fetch 
at Robinson's? (I say, lend us some turps?)" 

" Half-a-crown.'' 

" Profitable speculation ! Two months 
painting it — model twice, four shillings — can- 
vass and frame, six shillings — net loss, seven 
and sixpence. (Here's the rag.)" 

" What's Scumble doing? (megilp ?)" 

" 0, bobbish ; he paints bosh for the dealers 
— sketches — two guineas each, and he's given 
up study, and is turned swell — very fast, but 
he won't keep up the pa^e." 
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" Did he get into the Academy — is his oil 
in?" 

" No, his was one of the one thousand three 
hundred pictures rejected in May.'' 

"Where, old fellow, is Raffles?" 

"0, he's gone a mucker, and taken to 
mackerel on the pavement." 

*' Nonsense! I heard he's turned teacher, 
and does small heads in chalk, lives at a 
dentist's, and has specimens at the door over 
the teeth ; but they say he does not flatter 
enough, and does not get on/' 

" Poor codger ! well, he was always a muff. 
When I set up, I mean to paint every lady as 
beautiful, and every man as a genius. I shall 
add an inch to every forehead, and put a 
smile on every mouth, and if by fawning and 
flattery I don't get on, why I'll cut art alto- 
gether, and turn a miserable seller of pig- 
ments." 

" That's right, Mac, keep up your pecker. 
" Life is short, art is fo/2^," and if we don't 

paint, why, what I say is where are we ? 

Good night." 

" Good night." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FRANCE OP FEOISSAET. 

When I open the mouldy leaves of our old 
chronicler, havmg first forced open the rusty 
clasps, if it be in the July twilight or any- 
where about the gloaming time, when the kye 
are coming home from the dewy meadows, and 
the fairies are all holding festival under their 
fretted roof of fern, I sometimes, but not 
always, see defiling through my room from the 
dusk to just where the dark mingles with the 
hotter region of the fire-light, a wonderfiil 
procession. 

There are rich heralds and poor minstrels, 
merry, thin jesters, and fat burghers, grim 
knight-companions, and gay jousters. Kings 
and soldiers, Jews and Flemings, men of 
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Hainault, and people of Armagnac, and all in 
the distance, as far as you can see — Holy 
Mother I — a nodding, waving sea of white 
hoods and feathered caps ; and beyond these, 
further than I can see by a good deal, glitter 
the bows and bills of the Jacquerie and their 
brothers, the rabble of England — a perfect 
forest ; very daring fellows, believe me. Jack 
Straw with a bad hat, and Tom Ball with a 
torn doublet, Wat the tiler out at elbows, and 
Snell the tailor without a shoe to his foot. 

" Give you good morrow, fair gentlemen, 
Sir Geoflfry Tete de Noir, as I take it, and Sir 
Robert Bonne-ence — ^the same — ^pricking out 
towards La Roche de Vendais, to harry the 
proud burghers of Bruges ?" " Oh, Saint Ives, 
Saint Andrew, Saint Martin, what debonair 
knights I" say the damsels with the homed 
head-dresses, a yard long, as the train clat- 
ters past. " But I am dreaming, for here 
rides Bajazet and a dozen other turbaned 
heads ; now we know that this is not Turkey, 
and Bajazet should not be here. Oh, it must 
be a dream-land, for here follows that horrid 
rascal Dom Peter, arm-in-arm with the fair 
Isabella of France. .Oh, I see they're coming 
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this way, and I have only three sound chairs 
and an unsafe sofa." "Sir Guy de la Tr6mouille, 
your servant. Sir* John d'Ambreticourt, your 
most obedient. Sir Reginald de Roye, your 
slave. Enights and ladies, take your places ; 
gentlewomen, I beseech you be seated." There 
comes a knock at the door — the postman — I 
look around, I am alone. 

This moment a squire was handing me 
wine and spices, a grove of wax lights burnt 
clear and silvery before my eyes ; now I see 
nothing but my one cracked teacup, and a 
greasy sixteen to the pound. Just now (0 
that knock !) it was all vintage time ; there 
were castles rising by rivers, roads winding 
through gabled towns, droves of jingling mules 
and bearded merchants ; troops of laughing 
knights and carolling pages, minstrels singmg 
and trumpets sounding to saddle ; now I look 
out through the fog, and hear only the distant 
roar of the 'buses in Fleet-street. A minute 
ago I was bowed to by the Duke of Burgundy, 
and a fair lady (neck like a swan) asked me 
to lead her to the masque ; now I look up 
and see the landlady with my washing bill — 
neck not at all like a swan, quite the con- 
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trary — ^voice like the screech-owl, claws not un- 
like the vulture, rapacity as of the horse-leech. 
If it was not for that — knock (I will not swear), 
I should now be at the pageant in Smithfield. 
Nearest way? first to the right up Safiron 
Hill. mutability, what a change ! 

To commence with the manners of the four- 
teenth century, let us accompany Froiss^rt in 
a ride to Orthes, and see what he sees, hear 
what he hears. There were no Murray's Guide 
Books in those days, and he had to pick up his 
legends from the knights he fell in with. 
Every place was connected in their mind with 
a skirmish, a charge, a rally, or a rout. 

We are ambling on our palfreys at a gentle 
pace in the train of Sir John Froissart and Sir 
Espaign de Lyon, a very prudent and valiant 
knight, and we are on our way to the castle of 
Count Gaston Phoebus de Foix, a noble con- 
nected by marriage with the King of Navarre, 
and one whose alliance is courted both by the 
kings of England and of France. We have 
been riding since day-break, the red October 
sun shining on our armour wet with the fogs 
and dews, through the champagne country of 
Tarbes, rich in vines, and have passed the 
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clustered towers of Loarde, part of the ran- 
som that Edward the Black Prince took from 
John of France, after Cressy, and now, ap- 
preaching a.e ^ntier line rf fte ooantie, of 
Foix and B4am, are entering Bigorre. The 
Toalousam is to our right, and Comminges is 
on our left. We dress our ranks close for 
fear of any knight-companions, although this 
is a time of rest and peace, and war spears 
should be rusting over the hall fire-place. 

" From this Lourde Castle, during the war," 
says one of our squires, a Gascon by birth, 
" adventurers overran all the kingdom of Ara- 
gon and half :Catalonia. They often rode thirty 
leagues deep into Albigeois, bringing home 
whole droves of prisoners and cattle ; but on 
the Foix territory they dare not touch a fowl 
without paying for it. Six captains, each with 
fifty lances, held this brave Castle of Lourde,*' 

At Famiers, a delightful city, moated by a 
clear broad river, and belted with vineyards, 
we halt, to wait for company going to B^am. 
As we pass the Castle of Ortingas, Sir Espaign 
points out to our clerkly knight the fortress, 
as one taken possession of during the war by 
clever stratagem of Peter D'Auchin and his 
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companions of Lourde. " Holy Mary," be 
said, and laughed, " he was a clever fellow, 
and died in his armour after all, at a place we 
shall pass in three days, named Larre in Bi- 
gorre, below a town called Archinach. It was 
the feast of our Lady, in the middle of August, 
all the country was assembled there, and much 
merchandise collected ; the town was full of 
traders from Foix, B^arn, and France; and 
the inns were full of traders drinking together, 
relating their perils during the war, and re- 
newing their acquaintance ; many months 
before, spies from Lourde had come to the 
town, and had been received as servants with- 
out suspicion. At midnight Peter and his 
men came towards Ortingas, and hid them- 
selves and horses in that wood through which 
we passed. Six varlets, with two ladders. 
Wading the ditches at the shallowest place, 
were helped up the walls by the spies within ; 
once up they were led by the guides to the 
gate where two men guarded the keys, and 
bade wait quiet till he whistled (the spy had 
often guarded the gates, and knew the turn- 
ings and rooms) : advancing to the gate and 
listening, and hearing the warders drinking, 
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the spy then called them by name, and cried, 
'* Open the door, I bring you the best wine 
you ever tasted, which my master sends you 

* 

that you may watch the better." When they 
opened the door of the guard-room, he whistled, 
and his companions sallying out pushed be- 
tween the door to prevent its shutting, stab- 
bing the guards quietly, and without alarm. 
Then taking the keys from the dead men's 
belts, they opened the gate and let down the 
drawbridge noiselessly; this done, they 
sounded a horn with one blast only, imd the 
ambuscade, hearing it, mounted their horses, 
and came full gallop over the bridge into the 
town, where they took all the inhabitants 
either drinking or sleeping. The governor, 
absent at the time, supping with some mer- 
chants from Carcassone, was captured on his 
return, and on the morrow led before the castle 
to induce his wife and children to surrender, 
Peter threatening to strike off his head if they 
did not enter into a treaty, and offering to let 
them march out unmolested if they did. By 
this capture Peter gained 30,000 francs, by 
merchandise ransoms. This place he held full 
five years, making excursions as far as the 
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very gates of Carcassone, and ruining the 
country for sixteen long leagues ; at one time 
he made a sally to the castle of La Faillie, a 
league distant, and taking it by scalado, sur- 
prised the, knight and his lady in bed. The 
lady and children were allowed to depart, but 
he kept the knight four months prisoner, till 
he had paid a large ransom; finally selling 
both castles for 8000 francs. Another of the 
Lourde captains, Le Mangeant de Sainte Basile, 
failing to surprise the Castle of Penne, in the 
Albigeois, rode up to the gate to sku*mish and 
break a lance with any who would. At the 
same moment, by accident, the Castellan of 
Toulouse, Sir Hugh de Froideville, making an 
incursion with sixty lances, rode up, and see- 
ing Mangeant dismounted, attacked him at 
the barriers, made him prisoner, and carried 
him oflF to Toulouse ; few of his men escaped 
being killed or taken, and the populace of 
Toulouse would have torn him to pieces but 
for the seneschal's interposition. Another of 
the adventures of Mangeant was to enter 
Montpelier, with four companions shaven like 
monks. Alighting at the hostel of the ^ Angel,' 
he represented himself as an abbot from 
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Upper Gascony^ going to Paris. Making 
acquaintance with Sir BSranger, a rich mer- 
chant of the place, who wanted to go, he 
offered to carry him there free of expense. 
Three leagues from Montpelier he led him off 
by crooked by-roads to the garrison of Lourde, 
to be released when he could find the courage 
to pay a ransom of 5000 francs. 

When we h&d crossed the swollen Garonne 
in a boat with some difficulty, Sir Espaign 
points us out a new portion of the walls of 
Cessferes; and while our servants are prepai'- 
ing our supper, tells us that here the Count 
de Foix made a breach through which he com- 
pelled all the Armagnac garrison to pass. A 
little frirther on he showed us the ruins of a 
fort which the Count burnt, and all in it ; com- 
pelling 400 peasants to bring each a cord or 
load of faggots, and pile round the doors. Be- 
yond the heaths of Lanebourg, we came to the 
castle of Malvoisin, where Sir Oliver de Clisson, 
when besieging it, beheaded two knights and 
two squires, hostages, while 200 of his army 
stood round weeping, as Sir Sobert Enolles, 
the defender, in revenge, opening his postern 
gate, beheaded all his prisoners. 
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We are now approaching near Foix, at 
Toumay we lodge at the hotel of the Star, 
and the governor of Malvoisin comes to sup 
with us, bringing with him five flagons of 
excellent wine. The next day we cross the 
pass of Larre, where Mangeant, of Lourde, 
was killed in an ambuscade, as he was return- 
ing from pillaging around Toulouse. As our 
guide was describing the hand-to-hand en* 
counter between Mangeant and Emauton, we 
suddenly came to a stone cross erected where 
these two knights had fought and died, and, 
turning aside to the right from the road, we 
three said an Ave Maria and a Pater Noster, 
for the souls of the deceased. Leaving Tarbes 
after mass, we rode over the level heaths 
of B^arne and the deep clays of Pau, and on 
the morrow arrived at Orthte, 

The Count, who rose at noon, dined at sun- 
set, and supped at mid-night, was then in his 
gallery. Informed of Sir John Froissart's 
arrival by me, he instantly sends for him up 
to the castle, for he delights to see strangers 
and hear news. He receives him handsomely, 
and entertains him for twelve weeks as one of 
his household. The Count, although he had 
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murdered his own son for attempting to 
poison him at the instigation of the king of 
Navarre, and stabbed one of his prisoners, 
was regular in his devotions. There were 
regular noctums from the Psalter, prayers 
from the Bitual to the Virgin, to the Holy 
Ghost, and from the Burial Service. He has 
every day five florins, in smaU coin, distribut- 
ed as alms at his gate to all comers. The 
third day after our arrival was the feast of St. 
Nicholas, when the Count held a high festival, 
more splendid than that of Easter. The whole 
clergy of Orthes, and all its inhabitants, walk- 
ed in procession to the castle to receive the 
Count, who then returned on foot at their head 
to the Church of St. Nicholas, where a great 
band of choristers sang David's war psalm, 
^' Benedictus Dominions, Deus mens, qui docet 
manus meas ad proelium, et digitos meos ad 
bellum.'' The Bishop of Paniers sang the 
mass for the day, and the organs played as 
melodiously as in the chapel of the King of 
France. 

At midnight, when the Count was quitting 
his chamber for the supper hall, a horn was 
sounded at the castle gate, to summon all the 
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guests from the town below. When he 
quitted his chamber, twelve varlets bore each 
a lighted torch before him ; these were placed 
near his table, and gave a brilliant light to the 
chamber. The hall was always full of knights 
and squires from Spain, France, and England, 
and there were tables laid out for all those who 
chose to sup. Not one spoke to the Earl at 
his table unless he first began the conversation. 
He ate heartily of poultry, but only the wings 
and thighs ; and was temperate in all things. 
Himself a proficient in the gay science, he 
delighted to hear minstrels while he supped ; 
and his four secretaries, whom he called his 
"good-for-nothings," he made sing to him 
songs, ballads, and roundelays. 

He remained at table about two hours, and 
was pleased when fanciful dishes were brought 
him^but generally sent them at once untouched 
to the tables of his knights and squires. After 
supper, Froissart read to him extracts from a 
book of songs and lays, written by Wenceslaus, 
duke of Bohemia, and compiled by himself. 
No one spoke at these times, and the obscure 
verse he discussed in the Gascon and French 
languages. The Count was liberal and cour* 
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teous in his gifts; in his apartments were coffers, 
from whence he took money to give to knights, 
squires, or gentlemen when they came to wait 
on him, for' none ever left him without a gift. 
Every year he gave away 60,000 fibrins to 
strangers, knights, and squires, travellitig 
through the country, and to heralds, min- 
strels, and all who conversed with him, for he 
would be angry if any reftised. Though gene- 
rous, he was not prodigal, and detested extra- 
vagance, examining every month the amount of 
his expenditure. He chose from his subjects of 
B^am twelve of the most able to receive and ad- 
minister his finances — ^t wo being appointed fresh 
every two months, and one being the comp- 
troller, to whom the others surrendered their 
accounts, and in whom the Count placed the 
greatest confidence. This steward accounted by 
roUs or written tables, which were laid before 
the Count. He employed four secretaries to 
write and copy his letters, and these men were 
obliged to be in readiness at noon, the moment 
he came out of his closet. He was easy of 
access to all, and entered very freely into 
discourse, though laconic in his advice and in 
his answers. Knights and squires were to be 
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seen in every hall and court, going backwards 
^nd forwards, conversing on arms and amours. 
All intelligence from distant countries was 
there to be learned, from visitors of all parts 
of the world. While sitting round ,the fire, 
waiting for midnight and the Count's torch 
bearers, the knights would sit and tell tales of 
Poitiers, or of the rout of the Jacquerie. 

The Count loved his hounds better than any 
other animals, and amused himself, summer 
and winter, with hunting the deer, the boar, 
and the bear. The knights would play at 
tennis, or go out hawking and hunting. Trials 
of strength and the joust were the amusement 
of the warriors in peace. Sometimes in 
bravado, a knight would exhibit his strength 
before the whole concourse. On one Christ- 
mas day, when the Count de Foix was cele- 
brating the feast with numbers of the knights 
and squires, the weather was piercing cold ; 
the Count h^d dined with many lords in 
the hall, and after dinner he rose and went to 
a gallery, which has a large staircase of twenty 
four steps. In this . gallery was a chimney, 
where there was a fire kept when the Count 
inhabited it, but otherwise not ; and the fire 
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was never great, for he did not like it, not for 
want of wood, for Ream is covered with wood, 
but because he was hardy, and had inured 
himself to a small fire. Being in this gallery, 
however, he thought the fire too small, for it 
was freezing, and the weather very sharp, and 
he said to the knights around him, " Here is 
but a small fire for this weather." Emauton 
D'Espaigne instantly ran down stairs, for, from 
the windows of the gallery which look into the 
court, he had seen a number of asses laden 
with billets of wood for the use of his house ; 
seizing the largest of these, with his load, he 
threw him over his shoulders, and Carried him 
up stairs; pushing through the crowd of 
knights and squires, who were round the chim- 
ney, he flung ass and load, with his feet up- 
wards, on the dogs of the hearth, to the delight 
of the Count, and to the astonishment of all, 
at the strength of the squire who had carried, 
with such care, so great a load up so many steps. 
At another feast we were at, there were 
present four bishops, two followers of Clement 
and two of Urban ; five abbots, and many 
knights from Arragon and England. Four 
knights served as chief stewards, the Count's 
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bastard brothers waited, his two bastard sons 
placed the dishes, and Sir Gracien served the 
guests with wine. There were many minstrels 
in the hall, those of the Count and those of 
his guests. The Count gave them three-hun- 
dred francs, and clothed those of the Duke of 
Tourraine in cloth of gold, trimmed with er- 
mine. Before the death of the earl's eldest 
son, Gaston always presented the dishes to 
his father, and tasted them before they were 
touched at the upper table. 

But the tournament was the favourite sport 
of the knight, his rehearsal of war being almost 
as full of danger. These tournaments were no 
impromptu things, but solemn festivals, an- 
nounced by heralds in all courts of Europe, 
and attended by armed pilgrims from all re- 
gions of Christendom. Instead of being, as we 
should imagine, monotonous, they were as fiill 
of variety as the hunting-field, and all knightly 
virtues were here displayed in their fullest 
lustre ; not merely want of courtesy, but even 
a more venial want of skill, often made the 
rash stroke of a moment cast an eternal brand 
upon the escutcheon. However retired the 
court at which the tournament was held, there 
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would be chroniclers among the bystanders, 
minstrels to sing the disgrace, heralds to re- 
cord it in their blazoned rolls, and foreign 
knights to bear home the story of shame, as 
food for the whole winter's conversation at the 
baron's hall, or the king's chamber. If pride 
were the crying sin of chivalry, loss of repu- 
tation would be considered the sorest loss — ^if 
all the virtues of a nobler pride were the 
choicest jewels in the knightly zone, then 
would such a stain be the deepest suffering 
that could wring a chivalrous heart. There 
must have been a noble ideal that led such 
minds as Manning and Chandos, and later 
Bayard and Sidney, to their deeds of high 
emprize. 

We will take a tournament at the proudest 
period of a chivalrous age, selecting its strong 
features, its vicissitudes, and its dangers, as 
described by the graphic pen of Froissart. That 
was a truce between England and France, and 
a few pillagers alone devastated Auvergne, 
under the name, but without the cognizance 
of our English Edward. Three French knights 
have undertaken to maintain the lists against 
all comers of any nation for thirty days, at 
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St. Inglevere, near Calais. Their names are 
Sir Boucicaut, Lord Eeginald de Eoye^ and 
the Lord De Saimpi. The tournament has 
been proclaimed in all countries. From Eng- 
land alone came sixty knights and squires to be 
present in the lists, their arms and purveyance 
were sent before-hand. The three knights re- 
joiced at this arrival, ordered three rich ver- 
milion-coloured pavilions to be pitched, and on 
each were suspended two targets, for peace or 
war, emblazoned with their arms. These were 
touched (one or both) by every challenger. 
The knight, instantly the shield was touched, 
issued from his crimson pavilion fully armed, 
and taking his lance and shield from his squires, 
mounted his horse, ready caparisoned, and rode 
three courses with his antagonist. The con- 
tingencies were most varied; the best tilter 
broke his lance on his adversai7's visor, or full 
in the centre of his shield ; the greatest vic- 
tory was to unhorse him ; for both champions 
to snap their spears on each other was thought 
good play. To take a series of courses, the 
following are the results, which show the 
variety of a wild pleasure scarcely in the 
average more dangerous than single-stick, but 
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requiring more skill, more nenre, and more 
iftrengthy a surer eye, and a more mnscohr 
arm ; requiring a man to ride well, to have a 
good seat, a light hand on the bridle, and 
great presence of mind. As a spedmen, Sir 
fioucicant pierces the shield of Sir John Hd- 
land, the lance slipping along the arm without 
wounding. In the second course, they hit 
each other slightly, and in the third the horses 
swerved* 

Sir John Holland is unhelmed in the first 
course with the Lord de Saimpi, by his horse 
shying. Being re-helmed, the champions hit 
each other with great force, and were nearly 
unhorsed. Taking breath, in the third course 
Saimpi is unhelmed, and Sir John's helmet 
flashes fire. Sir John, having run six lances, 
wished to ride another in honour of his lady, 
but it was refused him. His tilting was much 
praised, as he had not spared himself, and yet 
received no damage. The fiill blow on the 
shield was almost the only one that unhorsed 
an enemy, a blow fiill on the helmet broke the 
lace under the chin, and the knight escaped ; 
a blow on the side was clumsy and dishonour- 
able. A knight was taught not to lose his 
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stirrup nor his lance in the shock ; to keep 
cool and self-possessed, to preserve his temper, 
and not to break his lance, except on his 
rival's body. The shock of the spears in the 
targets, stopped the horses, though in full 
gallop, and the weakest knight flew, legs up, 
over the crupper. If he rose quickly they 
knew he was little hurt, and might tilt again 
that day, but if he did not rise, and his squires 
carried him ojflf, he was either dead or sorely 
bruised. Sometimes the knight merely bent with 
the blow and escaped, sometimes he was only 
staggered and shaken in his seat. Frequently 
the visors were torn off, and occasionally the 
spear-heads slipped or broke when the blows 
were hard and sure ; but a swerve of a restive 
horse would often mollify a blow, and render 
it feeble and impotent. Let us describe an 
adventurous tilt in Froissart's own words : — 

^'An English squire, a good tilter, called 
John Savage, a squire of honour and of the 
body to the Earl of Huntingdon, sent to touch 
the shield of Su* Reginald de Roye ; the knight 
answered, he was ready and willing to satisfy 
him, When he had mounted his horse, and had 
his helmet buckled and lance given to him, 
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they set off at full gallop, and gave such 
blows on the targets, that, had the spears not 
broken, one or both must have fallen to the 
ground. The course was handsome and dan- 
gerous, but the knights received no hurt, 
though the points of the lances passed through 
the targets and slipped off their side armour. 
The spears were broken almost a foot from the 
shaft, the points remaining in the shields, 
and they gallantly bore the shafts before them 
as they finished their career. The specta- 
tors thought they must have been seriously 
wounded, and the French and English hastened 
each to his companion, whom, to their joy, 
they found unhurt. They were told they 
had done enough for that day, but John 
Savage was not satisfied, and said, ' He had 
not crossed the sea for only one tilt of the 
lance.' This was reported to Sir Beginald, 
who replied, ^ He is in the right, and it is 
but just that he should be gratified either by 
me or by one of my companions.' When they 
had rested themselves awhile, and received 
new lances, they began their second course, 
each aiming well at the other ; but they failed 
from the swerving of their horses, to their 
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great vexation, and returned to their posts. 
Their lances, which they had accidentally 
dropped, were given to them, and they set off 
in their third course. This time they hit on 
the visors of their helmets, and, by the force 
and crossing of their lances, both were un- 
helmed as they passed. The tilt was much 
applauded for its correctness and vigour. 
When returned to their posts, the English 
told John Savage that he had very honourably 
performed, and that it was now time for him 
to make way for others to tilt as well as him- 
self. He complied with this, and, laying aside 
his lance and target, dismounted, and rode 
on a hackney to witness the performance of 
others." 

The spectators were also amused with the 
variety of character in the combatants ; one is 
'brave and friskey,' the other, a young gay 
knight^ who ^ shone in tournaments, in danc- 
ing, and in singing.' Men knew their name 
and nation by their arms. Here rides Sir 
Godfrey Eustace, who bears a lion sable on a 
field or with three bars, gules, and charged 
with a mullet, or, on the dexter paw of the 
lion. Here follows Sir John d'Ambreticourt, 
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of Hainault, who carries ermine, two bare 
humetty gules, each charged with three es- 
calop shells argent. 

It was held disgraceful to hold the spear so 
low as to kill the horse of an adversary ; and 
such blows rendered the harness and steed of 
the ofiender forfeitable to the injured knight. 
But this severity was seldom resorted to, being 
equivalent to the loss of many thousand francs. 

At most tournaments two shields were hung 
on the front of each champion's pavilion ; the 
one the plain emblazoned tai'get, and the other 
the war shield, with the usual hollow at the 
side for the tilting spear. On the day pre- 
ceding the jousts, the challenger or his squire 
touched with a rod either of these shields, and 
sometimes both of them. If he touched the 
war target, he signified his intention to engage 
in mortal combat with the owner for three 
courses with ground lances ; if the shield of 
peace, three courses with blunted spears ; if 
both, he rode six courses alternately with both 
weapons. The seconds arranged the terms. 
The lists were sometimes erected in the court 
of an hotel, sometimes in a market-place, fre- 
quently in a broad grassy meadow outside the 
city walls. 
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The ceremonies preceding the tilt were fre- 
quently splendid, the more so that ladies 
shared in the processions. 

In the great tournaments in Richard II/s 
reign, sixty knights, accompanied by sixty noble 
ladies, paraded down Cheapside to Smithfield, 
where the lances were to be shivered. The 
prize for the best knight was a rich crown of 
gold, and for those on the other side a rich 
golden clasp, to be given according to the 
judgment of the queen and the ladies. For 
the squires, the prizes were a falcon and a 
charger saddled and bridled. On the Sunday 
next to Michaelmas-day, about three o'clock, 
the knights paraded from the Tower of Lon- 
don, in the square of Saint Catherine. Sixty 
barbed coursers, ornamented with blazoned 
housings, paced along first, each mounted by 
a squire of honour ; then came sixty ladies of 
rank, mounted on gaUy trapped palfreys, and 
each one leading, by a silver chain, a knight 
completely armed. They moved through the 
streets of London, towards Smithfield, to the 
sound of drums and of trumpets. Each day 
ended with dancings and banquetings. On 
arriving at the spot, varlets were in attendance 
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to help the ladies to dismount, and lead them 
to the covered chambers, handsomely deco- 
rated, prepared for their reception. Every 
morning, from daybreak, in all parts of London, 
squires and varlets were seen furbishing their 
masters' armour and dressing their chargers. 
The knights' pavilions were hung with newly- 
cut boughs, and strewn with rushes and green 
leaves. 

Every one familiar with Scott's Ivanhoe is 
acquainted with most of the salient points of a 
medieval tournament ; those smaller -points of 
detail, that give life and veri-similitude, only a 
thorough acquaintance with the old chroniclers 
can supply. Scott gives us the circular lists 
resembling the Eoman amphitheatre, the pali- 
sadoes, and the galleries, the trumpeters and 
heralds at the gates, and the men-at-arms> 
who maintained order. We see the opposite 
rows of pavilions with their rival colours 
streaming in the sun, hung with shields and 
tended by squires quaintly garbed. Behind 
are the armourers* tents; between the galleries 
and the lists are the yeomen ; and on the 
banks, higher than the galleries, the crowding^ 
rabble. In high central seats, answering to 
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those of the emperor's at the games of the 
circus, sits the king, the chief baron, or the 
queen of beauty, who was to adjudge the 
prizes* The two marshals of the field gallop 
tip and down to enforce order, like the patrol 
at a yeomanry review* 

We hear the heralds cry for largess, and 
see the gold pieces thrown from the gaUeries, 
rattling on the armour against which they 
strike. ^' Love of ladies !" " Glory to the 
brave !" they cry in return, and the rabble 
outside shout at the glitter of the golden 
shower. Now the heralds withdraw in gay 
procession, and the marshals alone remain. 
The galleries wave like a bed of tulips, and 
ribbons, and scarfs flutter in the wind 
There is a sea of waving plumage, glisten- 
ing helmets, bright lances, and restless pen^ 
nons, armour shining, horses pra&cing, and 
scutchings glowing with proud emblazonry, 
— a clash of music, and five challengers ride 
round the lists, and touch the shields on their 
opponents' tents, while the challenged knights 
mount their horses, and draw up in opposing 
lines ; the trumpet sounds, and they ^gallop to 
the charge. Then follows the night, the gal* 
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leries are stripped of their cushions and tapes- 
try, the fire of the forges shows the armourers 
are preparing for the morrow, and the crowds 
disperse, talking of the day's adventures. To- 
morrow comes the m&Ue^ there will be sharp 
swords and pointed lances, crushing maces, 
and cleaving axes. 

Who can forget Scott's description of that 
conflict, the clang of blows, like hammers ring- 
ing on the stithy, the sound of trumpets, the 
groans of the wounded ? The armour is de- 
faced with dust and blood, the scattered fea- 
thers are drifting like sea-bh-ds round the 
eddy. Some knights are down, others falling ; 
some struggling on the ground with their anta- 
gonists ; some being dragged from the list by 
their faithful squires, and here is one leaning, 
* faint, against the palisado, and stanching his 
blood with'^his scarf. The unconquered, regard- 
less of their fallen friends trampled beneath 
their feet, are shouting their war-cries, and ex^ 
changing blows ; the dust clouds hiding their 
movements except where here and there a suit 
of mail bums through, like the sun through a 
fog. The ladies are watching from above, as 
intent as Spanish damsels at a bull-fight, 
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when matadores are their lovers ; praising the 
good blows, and turning away their faces when 
a knight is struck down. The field is slippery 
with blood, and strewn with shreds of gilded 
armour, the bodies of wounded knights, 
dead horses, shivers of lances, cloven shields 
and crushed helmets, surcoats hacked and 
pierced with sword cuts and spear thrusts, 
rent, tattered, and clotted with blood. 

Now, unfortunately, nothing can be more 
deceptive than all this ; such melees were of 
the rarest occurrence, and seldom fought but 
during truces, and between rival nations. 
They no more resembled the ordinary joust, 
then a duel does a bout at single-stick. There 
was less danger in ordinary tilting than in 
ordinary fox-hunting, much less so than in 
steeple-chasing ; men have been killed fencing, 
and our present amusements are full of risk. 
Men break their necks driving, and are 
drowned while boating and swimming. 

As a proof of what we assert, we select an 
instance from Froissart, where the Lord de 
Clary, a French knight, challenges Sir Pierce 
Courtney, a knight of England, while he is 
escorting him from Paris to the sea-shore. Sir 
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Pierce has bragged at an entertainment at the 
Countess de Pol's, that he could find no French 
knight who was able to oppose him in arms ; 
the French lord is full of anger, and longs for 
his blood. They are to ride three courses^ 
with sharp, well-tempered lances of Bordeaux 
steel. Call it what you like, the thing is, 
in fact, a duel, obeying chivalrous rules, and 
not a tourney, or a mere struggle for distinc- 
tion. 

The first course, they missed their strokes, 
to their mutual vexation. In the second they 
met full, and the Lord de Clary gave Sir 
Pierce so severe a blow with his stiff and well- 
tempered lance, that it pierced the target, and 
entering deeply into the shoulder struck him 
off his horse. " The Lord de Clary," says the 
chronicler, with somewhat of French exulta- 
tation, " having so ably tilted, passed on and 
finished his career as an accomplished knight 
should, and remained quiet; but seeing the 
English knight was unhorsed, surrounded by 
his friends as he lay on the ground, and think- 
ing he might have wounded him, for his lance 
with the blow was shivered to pieces, rode 
towards him. The English advanced to meet 
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him, saying, * He was not a courteous tilter.' 
* Why so ? ' replied the Lord de Clary. ^ Be- 
cause you have thrust your lance into Sir 
tierce's shoulder; you ought to and could 
have tilted more liberally.' " 

We see, therefore, that instead of half-a- 
dozen knights being killed in every tilting, in 
the ruthless manner of Scott, in Ivanhoej 
even a simple flesh wound was looked upon as 
a serious thing, though the joust was held with 
ground lances. 

Nor does the affair end here. In vain the Lord 
de Clary replies that it was not his part to be 
over courteous, for he was ready on his side 
to have met with such an accident, or worse ; 
and he then, with a scornful voice, asked the 
knight who had such pleasure in jousting if he 
had had enough. So have I seen a village 
boy wipe his bleeding face, rub his dirty 
hands together, and kneeling over his bruised 
and fallen foe, ask him if he wished for any 
more. All France was up in arms about this 
braggart's wound. The King of France, the 
Duke of Burgundy, and their council, were 
highly enraged at the Lord de Clary. Some said 
he deserved to have his lands confiscated, and to 
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be perpetually banished from France; others 
that be ought to suffer death. In spite of all 
protests t£at he fought for the honour of 
France, his lands were seized, and he was 
committed to prison. The Lord de Courcy 
and the Duke of Bourbon interceded for him, 

r 

and by the entreaties of the Countess of Pol 
he was at last acquitted with a reprimand. 

In the thirty days' tilting at Calais, which 
we have before quoted, no accident occurred 
affecting life or limb. Many knights were 
thrown and bruised, but still continued to fight. 
The blood spouts from Sir Boucicaut's nose, 
and his shoulder is grazed by a spear. One 
knight alone is pierced in the arm, but he con- 
tinues his course with the point nailing his 
arm to his shield. The broken spear and steel 
are extracted, the blood stanched, and the arm 
tied up. His opponent remains leaning on his 
lance, waiting his return ; but he tilts no more 
that day. Froissart, however, takes care par- 
ticularly to mention that '^ Sir Eeginald was 
much praised by the French and English for 
this tilt, and no one said anything improper 
against him, on account of the Englishman 
being wounded..'^ 
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Tilting was a manly exercise, controlled by 
a high-toned public opinion, regalated by one's 
peers, and calling forth many of %e sterner 
virtues, most frequently necessary in that age, 
as self-denial, courage, courtesy, forbearance. 
It required forethought, judgment, temper, 
coolness, and presence of mind. It was less 
cruel than steeple-chasing, it was without the 
degradations of the turf. It combined the 
review and the hunting-field; it possessed 
more glitter than the one, and more excite- 
ment than the other. There is hardly any 
existing record of a tournament in which any 
scene occurred that indicates that the presid- 
ing principle was opposed to virtue and piety. 
The brutal soldier of the middle ages knelt in 
prayer before he rode to the lists. Can we 
say as much for many an enlightened fox- 
hunter ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

A VIEW FEOM A CHALET. 

What does Monsieur see? He sees a sight 
fit for angels' eyes, rather than for these 
drowsy kine, sniffing round the smoking milk- 
pails. 

Below me are miles of Alp-roses, streaming 
down the hills in red seas, beyond rise soft 
blue peaks, that seem of heaven, and not of 
earth. At my feet the bees swarm round the 
sticky pine cones. Above, are the ribbed 
glaciers, endowed with a terrible cold life, to 
crush and kill. In their bosoms are dead 

• 

hunters and frozen travellers, and their broad 
veins are azure in the sun. Here the fleet 
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torrents ramp and roa^ to break from their 
crystal prison, while the herdsman blows his 
horn to scare the lam mergeyer from his flocks. 
Home of Tell, thy lakes are clear and blue as 
the eyes of my Dorothy, and thy snows are 
white as her brow. Pleasant are thy dweUings 
amid the flax-fields and the maize, girt round 
by sUver-cro'^ned mountains, and guarded by 
the granite ramparts of Freedom. 

Many a sunset I remember on the snow- 
transfiguring mountain peaks, with wizard 
light, and rendering the beautiful, divine. I 
remember the hare-bells that nod over the 
valleys and the marmots that gambol on the 
hills. I remember the swift, cold streamlet, 
where I stopped to wipe my brow and dip in 
my flask of diluted * cherry spirit' But those 
days are gone days, and there is something sad 
and irrevocable in thinking I shall never more 
stand on that hill, or beside that mountain 
stream. My Swiss walks, in my dreams, condense 
themselves into the memory of two moments. 

The one when I saw the rose fade into corpse- 
colour, at sunset, on the White Mountain ; the 
other when I beheld my first avalanche smoke 
and thunder in the calm of a summer noon. 

VOL. II. s 
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Two sorts of travellers are bad — ^the grow- 
lers and the simperers; the one all dogged 
prejudioe, and the other all smirking approval. 
Bad, too, is the deaf traveller, who, not knowing 
the language, sees nothing but a mass of ges- 
ticulating beings moving round him ; and bad 
is the dumb traveller, whp, from English pride 
and unsociability, never speaks, and therefore 
acquires no knowledge of the people among 
whom he travels. 

" Home-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits," says Shakspere ; and we must soon all 
grow witless, if travelling makes us lose our 
senses. Our youth once travelled to learn the 
dance and trick of fence at Paris, to trill and 
warble at Venice, or to Kome to become one of 
the coffftoscenti. Now we travel merely that 
we may travel, for a love of motion, to keep 
moving, to ' learn life, sir.' If the spheres go 
so quickly, we shall soon have cheap trips from 
Timbuctoo to Cairo, starting at the Great Cen- 
tral Pyramid station of tiie Midland African 
line, with a branch to Congo and Morocco. 
We shall all soon grow spruce and ^ peregri- 
nate,' and what Falconbridge calls — 
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« P ick'd men of countries, 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The Pjrenean and the river Po/' 

We shall grow less insular in our prejudices ; 
we shall remember that England is but a 
swan's nest 'mid the waters; we shall, per- 
haps^ believe that ^ there's living out of Bri- 
tain ;' that a German may eat snails, and be 
no worse than the man who eats periwinkles ; 
that a Frenchman may devour with gusto the 
hind legs of a green frog, and still be as much 
a Christian as the man who eats raw beef, with 
the red blood for gravy. Let us hope that we 
may travel, and still return without imbibing 
any of the greed of the German watering- 
places or the licentiousness of Paris ; that we 
may rub off our angles^ but yet lose nothing 
but those pricking points. 

Let us, too, roam over our own country 
first ; remembering that the wise man sees the 
wonderful and beautiful in the simplest daily 
object, the fool only in the most startling 
varieties Let us not hear of swarms of 
bearded strangers rushing to visit our English 
lakes, whUst we hurry forth equally anxious to 
see theirs. Emerson says, very truly, " The 

s2 
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neurologist is astonished that men should see 
without their eyes : I am astonished that he 
sees with them." The man who could not stay 
to watch the reflection of the sunset in a pud- 
dle, could not admire the sunrise on the 
Sighi. 

Nature's greatest beauties are but a collec- 
tion of her smallest. A drop of water grows 
into the crystal ; the dewdrop* passes into the 
rainbow ; the weed by the roadside contains the 
essence of the beauty of all flowers ; yes, the 
pearly wild rose, crushed in the wayside dust, 
the essence of all perfumes. Nature is a mere 
gla^s, reflecting only our own aspect : it smiles 
if we smile, it weeps if we weep. No visit to 
the Alps can make a man feel their sublimity, 
if he cannot feel the sublimity of a thunder- 
storm. Men too often visit the Rhine and the 
Pyramids, in hopes, by those strong stimulants 
of art and nature, to rouse a jaded or dor- 
mant sense, just as men drink to feel the tran- 
sitory poetry of intoxication. Nature's oracles 
will not respond to every questioner, but only 
to the elect; and to them only at certain 
favoured times. 

Travelling was once a slow march and a 
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gradual conquest, for scenes were etched in the 
mind, just as you scratch and bite in an en- 
graving on copper. Now we have panoramic 
effects, changing swift as a kaleidoscope ; de- 
lighting by their quick variety and repeated 
contrast, but leaving as little impression as the 
new drop scene or the last dissolving view. 
" Quick come, quick go," is a true proverb — 
and "slow and sure" another. There are 
two sorts of writers of travel now — the pano- 
ramist and the daguerreotypist. The first 
is full of all sweet changes and novel 
blendings; flitting fi-om town to town, 
fi*om lake to mountain ; swift and evanescent, 
shapeless but delightful as a dream. The se- 
cond, like Sir Francis Head or Mr. Ruskin, 
sets up his apparatus against a' Gothic window 
or a French theatre, and carrying off a perfect 
picture of every detail of a certaia number of 
small scenes, leaves the general view and the 
associative aspects quite untouched. The one 
is telescopic, the other microscopic ; the one 
slurs and the other peddles ; the one sees no- 
thing but foreground, and the other nothing 
but distance. We might add to these such 
travellers as Eothen — calm transcendentalists 
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->who look at all places with philosophical in- 
difference, and delight you by paradox, or 
startle you by disregard of some established 
convention. These are the men who find 
beauty in the Sphjmz, and are silent when 
they behold the Apollo — ^men who are mute 
about Christ, and eloquent about Mohammed. 
Then there's the mere man-of-business trayeller, 
like Mr. Laing; and the poet, like ^Nile 
Notes ;* and the smart magazine writer, like 
Mr. St. John. 

Eailway travelling is become a sort of 
Mazeppa gallop-— a wild-horse progress — a 
witches' ride. 

In a few hours' journey now we can 
almost obtain that birdVeye view that the 
author of * The Stones of Venice,' so elo- 
quently describes. We may, in almost the 
same day, pluck the blue gentian of the 
Alps and the grey olive-leaf of the Apennines. 
We may outspeed the stork and the swallow, 
and outfly the hot sirocco. In the morning 
the ancient promontories of the Mediterranean 
are sleeping beneath us in the sun, and at noon 
we may be amid the green pastures of Switzer- 
land, the poplar valleys of France, or the 
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dark forests of the Carpathians. To day, 
basking beneath the plumed palm or the glossy 
marble, that the volcanic smoke wreathes with 
cloud; to-morrow, shivering upon a grisly 
island in the northern sea, damp with the moor 
mist, or chilled by the hail ; to-day, sun ; to- 
morrow snow ; to-day, the terraced garden and 
the fragrant air; to-morrow, the last forest 
that stretches towards the icebergs, where 
" the hunger of the north-wind bites the peaks 
into barrenness ; " at noon, we may be sur- 
rounded by the glistenilig and rich dyed crea- 
tures of the southern zone ; at evening lie be- 
side the dusky plumaged birds of the moorland. 
It is an extraordinary extension of man's do- 
minion, this speed with which we can outrun 
the ostrich, and out-fly the eagle, equal the 
swallow in endurance, and the wild horse in 
speed. Man now lives two lives in one ; he may 
see twice as much as he did, read twice as 
much, but not think twice as much. And what 
all these inventions of ours seem to do is the 
same thing that printing did, and that Protes- 
tantism did, and that the Renaissance and 
daguerreotyping, and cheap publications did : 
to contribute to equalize the enjoyments 
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and privileges of mankind, to make as feel 
that the rich man's heart is no larger than the 
poor man's heart ; that the sonl knows nothing 
of star or badge, of king or noble ; and that 
virtue and wisdom are the only tme distmctions 
in the human brotherhood. 

I now describe the long low sand-banks of 
the Belgian coast, with the tall conical church- 
tower of Ostend rising in the distance ; the 
fishermen and guard-house and the noisy crowd 
of touters, with their broken English and 
vociferous French. Away through Bruges, 
Ghent; and all the old historic towns of 
Belgium, with their recollections of the White- 
hoods and Artevelde, and France and Bur- 
gundy ; war, art, and commerce. Passing by 
Liege, the Meuse, and the windings of the 
Ourthe, on to the fragrant town of Cologne, 
with its old cathedral and its older houses, 
gable-ended and deep embrasured, weather- 
stained, and shaky, and crowned with lustre- 
less, rusty weathercocks. Then leaping like 
knight in old tales into the first enchanted bark 
that meets me, steered by the invisible wizard, 
steam, I speed up the noble Rhine in the early 
morning, when the dew is heavy on the grass^ 
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and the cattle looming through the rising mists, 
past hills and vine clad slopes, grey and 
purple rocks, grim ruins and smiling cottages, 
with white-sailed barges drifting down past 
noisy miUs, and great rafts of pine floating on 
to Dordt. I pass Mainz, where the statue of 
Guttenberg is, and then through the heart of 
broad willowy meadows to Worms, where the 
Virgin's Milk wine grows, which Luther once 
drank, discussing knotty theology over, and so 
to Mannheim. 

Leaving Basle, with its deep arched door- 
ways and grated windows, and weathercocks 
flashing like guardian stars, and its views of 
the Rhine and the Black Forest, I stride on to 
Berne, past two battle fields, through pleasant 
avenues of fruit-trees, gay companies of hay- 
makers greeting me on the way, while crates 
of charcoal and timber trucks jingle past. I 
enter Switzerland by the Miinster Thai — a fine 
mountain-pass, hemmed in by woods of oak and 
beech, pine and fir, with rocks now bare, now 
sloping into grassy lawns, and through which 
runs the river Biss, with leaves murmuring 
above, and stream singing below. Here two 
ruined castles crown the height, there a Swiss 
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farm-house lies among the hills, surroimded by 
its pasture, among which the peasants are 
carrying burdens on their handbarrows* 

Now for pleasant farms, clean villages, and 
snug, homely inns. Now for the blue chasms 
and frozen billows, beside which Manfred trod, 
the forests of withered pine among which the 
torrent leaps, the blue peaks where the swift 
avalanches lurk, and beneath which the slow 
but deadly glaciers creep surely on. 

I mark the minor beauties of the Swiss 
mountains, — the warm soft grass where the 
marmots burrow, the springy turf, purple with 
the rhododendron, or covered with violets, 
gentian, and campanulas, blue as the sky, with 
velvet discs of the auricula, and the white pe- 
tailed anemones, crowned with golden stars ; 
and all this within sight of the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and within hearing of the thundering 
of the avalanches, as they plunge from rock to 
rock ; and close to crevices where you may 
look fathoms down and see the blue vems of 
the greedy and devouring raorame; down 
where the chamois^hunter died, when the 
shouts of his friends were fading amongst the 
mountains, and the hoarse scream of the 
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Alpine vulture was his only dirge ; close beside 
dreadful regions of silence and death (for these 
flowers are like flowers strewn upon a shroud, 
and grow over frozen travellers and buried 
villages) far above even the lonely ch^et, 
where no herdsman is heard piping, and the 
, song of no milkmaid rises ; where the sharp 
crack of the hunter's rifle seldom rings, where 
the bell of the leader of the herd never vi- 
brates ; where no bird ever soars, and no bee 
ever hums. The only sound here is the strain- 
ing and crushing of the glacier, as the unseen 
angel of the snow, so cruel and so beautiful, 
urges forward his close packed cohort to the 
destruction of man and of man's work. And 
at the villages beneath these scenes of death, 
hear of a morning the goatherd's horn call- 
ing the trembling flock to the dewy pastures, 
where the rivers leap from the dark blue 
caverns of the ice, which is almost bordered by 
the green turf and the dark fir trees, among 
which creep the wild strawberries or the thorny 
barberry. 

I know something of the mist breaking at 
dawn into * crimson foam ' — something of the 
avalanches that leap down with a roar into 
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the abyss, as if summoned by the yell of the 
tempest — somethmg of the great bands of tor- 
rents that rush down the ravines when the 
rocks rend asunder with the frost, and winter, 
bound to these peaks, urges them to destroy 
God's world that lies so fair below. Below are 
the villages at the foot of the Alps. Aosta, for 
instance, once held by a Roman cohort, who 
reared a small temple to Jupiter, amid the 
storms and thunders of Mount St. Bernard. 
The houses have an Italian character, are 
massive and white, with windows small and 
grated, and ponderous iron-studded doors. 
The inn has a court-yard, and the pillars of 
its balustraded galleries are clustered over 
with the vine. Every street has its fountain, 
and down the centre of each runs a water- 
course. 

The valley of Aosta is beautifully diversified 
by the dark-green fields of maize, the pale- 
blue flowers of the absinthe, frame-works and 
trellies of vines, cluipps of fruit trees, and 
rows of poplar, with a white church tower 
rising here and there among the golden com. 
The roadside is gay as a garden, with con- 
volvoU and golden rod, and the lithe lizards 
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gambol aboat the old stone walls and sunny 
banks — ^the playthings of the hideous cretinSy 
whose pendulous goitres are so revolting to 
the eye. Beside large wooden wayside crosses 
kneel groups of sable charcoal-burners, or pea- 
santSy in their holiday suits of red baize. In 
these Piedmontese valleys, the chasms of the 
rivers are spanned by rude wooden bridges, 
beside which the foaming cascades come brawl- 
ing down to feed the parent stream, not many 
miles hence a mere torrent like themselves. 
And everywhere in the horizon, omnipresent 
as a visible Providence, you see Mont Blanc, 
with the Giant's Tooth, and Mont Chetif or 
the lesser crags, where the anemone grows, 
and the wild thyme scents the turf that is 
refreshed by the ceaseless spray of the cascade. 
A peculiar feature of Alpine scenery, and 
one of its greatest charms, is its perpetual 
variety. Flowers and vines, fruit and forest 
trees, fields yellow with wheat, and cheerful 
gardens, are around you as you start. You 
ascend 2000 feet, the vines lag behind, and 
soon the maize and buckwheat refrise to follow; 
another 2000 feet, and the walnuts grow, but 
the beach trees, the flax, the hemp, and the 
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barley die out by patches. With the last wild 
cherries come the last chdlets, and then the last 
clamps of potatoes. At 6000 feet, the very 
grasses perish, while the pines still thrive, but 
grow more stunted and luckly as you clamber 
up; and after a track of moss and hardy 
plants, half-way between the eighth and ninth 
thousandth feet, comes perpetual snow: and all 
this you may see in a day. 

But this is but one kind of scenery. There 
is also the mountain valley hemmed in by 
rocks, with springs gushing from their chinks, 
or dripping from their shelves, and the ground 
carpeted with thick moss and jagged fern ; 
while trees grow from the nooks and hollows, 
and tufts of verdure peep from the fissures. 
Here a cave yawns beside the road, reddened 
by a gipsy's fire, or echoing with the monoto- 
nous drip of the water from the roof. No 
grasshopper chirps, no bfrd sings ; the only 
sounds are the voices of distant haymakers, 
or the hoarse caw of a bird from the crag. 
Or there, down in a dell beside the wood, 
lurks a water-mill, clustered over with roses. 
From Basle to Brienne we have forty miles of 
this sort of scenery ; saw-mills built beside the 
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stream, iron-nvorks with echoing clang among 
the rocks, or large watch factories, noisy and 
busy ; whilst every patch of earth beside the 
road is cultivated by these industrious people, 
who do nothing but leave their own country 
poor, in order to pme for it till they return 
rich. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SMOKE CLOUDS. 

I AM indebted to smoking for much oblivion of 
care and many dreams of a happiness too great 
to be attainable. 

Am I not also indebted to it for that most 
important and ever-to-be remembered maxim 
in medicine taught me after my fourteenth 
pipe, and I will not say what glass of toddy, 
by a Scotch doctor in a little fishing village of 
Fifeshire. 

"Jist use only twa medicine — laudamy 
and caulamyy A pipe is the contemplative 
man's companion, the solitary man's wife, the 
social man's spur, the convivial man's friend, 
and the sick man's medicine. 

Smoking is the first feature of continental 
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life that arrests the attention. We English, 
accustomed to navigating 'black clays/ and 
aristocratic Havannabs — each worth a working 
man's honest day's wages — stare to see a 
dozen ouvriers in blue frocks get into a 
Brussels train^ each smoking his cigar with all 
the ease and politeness of a gentleman. 

** I must have my smoke," says the west-end 
fop, fresh from Eton, with the Noah's-ark 
great coat and the immoveable neck, '^ I can't 
get on without my smoke." His talk runs on 
' Cavendish ' and ' Eetums.' He spends hours 
browning his meerschaum. He who wants 
rousing to honest toil, takes opiates ; he who 
must live by labour takes opiates. It is the vice 
not forbidden in Scripture ; invented too late 
for the Commandments, it is the one legal vice 
that those who do not like decrv, and ladies 
who drink their pint of narcotic at the tea- 
table, abuse, because nor fashion nor manners 
would allow them to practise it 

Who does not remember at Naples, in the 
very thick of the rush from the opera, amid 
champing horses, shouting coachmen, amid the 
cries of 'frutte' 'aqua,' and 'cigarri,' seeing 
a ragged man, with a lanthom tied to a string, 
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peering everywhere about the pavement, pay- 
ing no heed to any one, but sweeping or cir- 
cling the Toledo with his eyes, and passing 
every lava block by turns under review. Has 
a countess lost her diamond bracelet, or some 
beauty her jewelled fan ? 

^^ no, signer, you laugh at us Neapolitans, 
it's Giuseppe looking for ends of cigars that 
the gallants throw away/' 

It is a sight to see a German smoke ; with 
what gravity he takes down his huge pipe 
from its bracket, as you would a musket from 
over a mantlepiece; with what ceremony he 
pinches out his tobacco, and slowly fills the 
hold of his sarcophagus of a pipe ; and with 
what determination to be philosophic he then 
proceeds, according to Fichte's advice, first 
"to think the wall," and then "to think him 
who thought the wall." 

Can I ever forget dear old Herr Hamisch^ 
the king's secretary at Stuttgart, who lived in 
the L6we Platz, hard by the Cathedral, whose 
tiles were soft green and orange, and whose 
pillars were marble? Methinks it was only 
yesterday I looked with wonder at the open 
street passage and the common stairs. Just now 
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it seems that I went up hei^tatingly^ and 
knocking at the second-floor landing, was 
greeted by an old woman, who, not quite 
dressed, was arranging her grey hair in a knot. 
Housekeeper, thought I, or old nurse ? No, his 
mother. I knock at another door to the right, 
and enter a plain room with a sanded floor, a 
few chairs, and an oak cabinet. Yes, here 
resides the king's secretary, the poet, historian, 
musician, and diplomatist. What, five per- 
sons ? No, one^ — Herr Harnisch — and his ex- 
cellent pretty daughter. 

" Herr — will be in diredly." I look out of 
the window at the well-known houses^ There 
I kissed Gretchen when I left my old tutor 
for England — ^there I sat and played with her 
the duet from ' Euryanthe,' and there I ielled 
the Philister with my schl'dger £or laughing at 
the verses of Herr Harniach on the birth of 
the prince ! 

The old lady does not remember me. I 
humour her and keep It up, talking only 
English. 

I hear a slow, thoughtful foot on the stair. 
The double door opens. It is Herr Harnisch, 
frosty but kindly, still in his simple worn blue 
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surtouty and the red order at his button-hole. 
Just fresh from the king, and (forgive him, 
Downing Street !) in such a dress and living 
in such a house ? " Simple king," I said, "and 
happy people of Wurtemberg !" 

Herr sees me and looks at me with well- 
bred surprise. I advance and hold out my 
hand. 

" Do you not know me, Herr Hamisch ? 
T am the minnesinger Thornbury — ^the mad 
Englander." 

In a moment his eye lit up, and his glance 
came boldly and warmly out from under his 
prying and contracted brows. 

"Ah, mein lieber, hoch wiirdiger Herr ach ! 
Mein schatz, how goes it with thee ?" 

I told him my hopes and failures, all I had 
seen and done — and Gretchen, was she mar- 
ried ? (how I trembled for his answer !) 

" She was married." 

" Marri " 

. " Yes, married — no, not Gretchen Anny." 

I rose from my grave, and the sun shone 
upon me, the old German sun that I used to 
love so, because it shone on Gretchen and glo- 
rified her as we talked. 
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Then for pipes, and round that smoke of 
the fire, which is the lares of summer, we 
sat and gossipped. Learnt how A. was a 
Consul's wife, and how Elsie had run away 
with an Austrian officer ; how Herman was 
doing well at Bremen ; and how wild Fritz 
had settled in Canada. Then would he know 
how our queen was, and what children she 
had, and I told him. 

" Fruchtbare Mutter ! " he exclaimed ; good 
old man, lifting up his eyes to heaven, in a 
look that was better than prayer. 

" Don't forget, dear Wurtemberg,'' he cried, 
as the diligence-bells jingled for me in the 
distance. 

" Never,'' I cried, as I leapt in ; " dear 
Wurtemberg has me for ever." 

Such are the memories that rise through our 
evening's smoke. 

Smoke ! We don't mean smoke in the ini- 
perative, no ; nor smoke in the interrogative, 
smoke ? but merely — smoke — generally, inde- 
finitely, smoke. Do you, then, advise smoking, 
or not advise it ? We do neither the one nor 
the other. 

In spite of all the awful examples, — the 
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man at Guy's, who was opened, and found to 
resemble, internally, an undean flue ; in spite 
of the youth at Camden Town, who died from 
a poisonous puff entering his gaping epiglottis ; 
in spite of Uie respectable indiTidual who fell 
down stairs at Whitechapel, and ran a ^ yard 
of clay' through his larynx ; we think there 
may be much comfort in * the pipe of peace.* 

From the feathered calumet smoked in the 
wigwam of the Pawnee brave, to the dudheen 
glowing in the Whiteboy's lurking place — ^from 
the narghileh of the Kurdish chief, to the 
hybhle bubble oi the Hindoo rajah, there is but 
a step. The hag of St. Giles's thrusts a black 
cutty between her shrivelled lips, and the 
Mexican lady ornaments her rosy mouth with 
the, alas! too transitory dgaretto (delicious 
and fondling diminutive). The {Hpe bums 
sweetly in the black tent of the Arab, and 
lights the dim cabin of the pirate of the Le- 
vant. It is kindled by the Russian wolf- 
hunter, and its black ashes spot the white 
snows of the Jungfrau. 

There is something almost religious in this 
universality. Every pipe is a censer in which 
we burn fragrant incense to propitiate the 
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great azure devil. This ladian herb is soul* 
soothing^ dream-inspiring**— it cheers and not 
inebriates— delicious as opium, it is more 
harmless, and no less vision-giving. 

We are deaf to all statistics invented by 
Bunyan's parliamentary friend, Mr. Face-both- 
wQjs. Well, suppose seven millions eight hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds (always in 
italics) are spent every year in the United 
Kingdom on snuff and tobacco? Are not 
£116,843 2^. Id. devoted annually to visiting 
cards, and £34<3,892 3^. A^d. expended on tin 
tacks? Suppose there was a young man 
who madly consumed 4,400 of the best Havan- 
nabs in one year. Suppose a respectable 
mechanic of Tilbury-lane, Spitalfields, did 
spend twenty-five shillings a week on tobacco. 
If, in 1853, £161,000 more duty was paid on 
tobacco than in 1852, we cannot help it. No ; 
nor if, in 185S, 2,866,359 more pounds' weight 
of the baneful weed was imported than the 
year before. 

We dare say, urine, sal-ammoniac, black 
hellebore, alum, and corrosive sublimate are 
used to adulterate our favourite plant. We 
are quite confident that half of the effects 
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usually attributed to tobacco, are produced by 
dock and lettuce leaves, and dyes of copper, 
lead, and antimony. We know all about the 
cat who died in a minute after a drop of the 
oil of tobacco was put upon its tongue. But 
we don't put drops of oil of tobacco upon our 
tongues, though we should like to do so upon 
the tongue of the cat's murderer. We think 
we have heard of the little boy with the tinea 
capitis J or scalded head, who died in two hours 
and twenty minutes after his head had been 
rubbed with the expressed juice of tobacco. 
We are sorry for the young Scotch gentleman 
with the itcb, who nearly met the same fate. 
We drop a tear on the grave of Sai\teuil, who 
fell a victim to excessive drinking and a pinch 
of Spanish snuflf in his last bumper. We are 
sorry for the untimely fate of master James 
Berry, of Salem, Massachusetts, who died of 
love — and too many cigars, but we wipe our 
eyes, and re-fill our pipe. We shut our ears to 
the frightful end of the two Silesian brothers, 
Pumpernichel, who, Tissot says, dropped dead 
during a smoking match, the one at his seven- 
teenth, the other at his nineteenth pipe. We 
know smoke produces nausea, vomiting, dizzi- 
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ness, indigestion, mental depression, death, 
vertigo, faintness, syncope, dyspepsia, apo- 
plexy, palsy and epilepsy. We have suffered 
from them all, particularly palsy ; after three 
pipes and a bottle of wine we could not hold 
our glass steady, and saw the bottles multi- 
plied by two. Decoctions of tobacco kill in 
three-quarters of an hour? — ^but we don't 
decoct our tobacco before we smoke. Injec- 
tion of tobacco destroyed a patient at the 
Westminster hospital? — but we don't inject 
before smoking or after. Inftision of tobacco 
kills worms ? — but man is not a worm, though 
he becomes food for them. Oil of tobacco kills 
a Hottentot snake like an electric shock ? — 
but we are not snakes, though, as an arithme- 
tician, we may be called an adder. 

But tobacco has something to say for itself. 
The plants of God's earth are not given aJone 
to blight and kill. Every poison is a medicine 
to some animal or another. Frussic acid heals, 
and arsenic soothes. Tobacco is a safe aperient, 
detergent, expectorant, and diuretic. It abates 
the cholic, and moderates the agonies of spas- 
modic asthma. It stimulates the kidneys and 
diminishes dropsy. The juice cleanses ulcers, 
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^nd is useful in cutaneous diseases. It 13 
given extensively in epilepsy, and has beeo 
used to advantage in cases of lock-jaw and 
hydrophobia. 

It is actually the base of one of the best 
of our cosmetics — the Balm of Columbia ; it 
cures the mange in dogs, and kills the blight 
on plants. 

A benevolent man, who proves his wish to 
save time by throwing it away on foolish cal- 
culations, has discovered that, in forty years, 
a snuff-taker devotes twenty-four months to 
blowing his nose. In the same time he has 
also spent, we have calculated, eighteen months 
in putting on his stockings and pulling them 
off again. He proves that, ^ snuff-takers form 
a large portion of the inmates of all lunatic 
asylums,' — but so do greengrocers and coster- 
mongers. 

The world is AiU of these coincidences. 
How did Flint and Steel become partners? 
Why is Bawl an elocution master, and why 
are Sexton and Coffin quack doctors ?" 

The history of smoking is brief. It was in- 
vented by savages, as the saw and the lyre were. 
Sir Francis Drake brought the leaf to £arope 
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in 1560, and Sir Walter Kaleigh introduced 
the practice of smoking it about 1584. But 
long before this, Jean Nicot, the French am- 
bassador in Portugal, had carried it to France, 
and taught Marie de Medicis to take it in 
eauS. From Nioot it derives its botanical 
designation, Nicotiana ; and its alias, tobaeco, 
comes from the Indian name of the island To- 
bago. That wonderfiil people, the Chinese, how- 
ever, seem to have always smoked tobacco ; and 
the Irish are known to have used some herb 
possessing similar properties, a dudheen being, 
it is said, inserted in the helmet of an old 
monument of one of their early kings. Raleigh 
smoked in his dungeon in the Tower whUe 
the headsman was grindmg his axe. King 
James detested the loathsome thing, 'and so did 
his luckless son ; but Cromwell loved his pipe, 
and dictated his despatches to Milton over 
some fine-burning Trinidado, or pleasant- 
smelling Nicotine. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in literar 
ture is that no mention of tobacco is found in 
all Shakspere, although the earlier Spenser 
mentions it several times, and the later Ben 
Jonson actually founded plays upon the 
practice. 
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Ben describes his gallants smoking on the 
stage, and sending their pages for a light. 
He describes them learning smoking tricks of 
distinct professors; and one of his best charac- 
terSy Abel Drugger, is a tobacconist. He has 
jokes on the shape of pipes ; though Shak- 
spere, equally Aill of the manners of his age, 
is quite silent. Was it some feeling of conven- 
tional propriety ? Yet he who drew Pistol, the 
alehouse bully, Falstaff, the wit at the ordinary, 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, the creature of 
the court, could have had no such scruple. 
We leave the question to puzzle future ages 
of antiquarians, thinking it quite enough for a 
man to ask a difficult question without being 
compelled to answer it. 

Tobacco is a martyr; it bums itself to bene- 
fit the world. It perishes, like Semele, a vic- 
tim to our love. Like all other good things, 
it has been persecuted — as potatoes were once 
held suspicious, and people threw away tea, 
because the leaves were tough and bitter. In 
1624, Pope Urban VIL, the old woman, pub- 
lished a bull excommunicating all persons 
who took snuff during divine service ; and old 
women have been fond of snuff ever since, 
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from the mere spirit of opposition. The Sultan 
Amurath IV. made smoking a capital oflFence ; 
and he was right, for it is a very capital 
offence. In Eussia, a snuff-taker was inge- 
niously cured of the habit by having his nose 
cut off, while smokers had a pipe bored 
through the same useful projection. 

In 1661, the Canton of Berne introduced 
an eleventh commandment, *^Thou shalt not 
smoke." In 1719, the wise senate of Stras- 
burg prohibited the cultivation of tobacco, 
fearing it would interfere with com. King 
James wrote a book against it, as did his 
drunken brother of Denmark. In 1682, a 
troop of horse were armed and sent into the 
western counties to destroy the tobacco crops, 
lest they should encroach on the American 
plantations. There is even said to be a law 
in existence, imposing a penalty of forty shil- 
lings for every rod of ground planted with it. 

But tobacco has had its bards and its de- 
fenders. Castor Duranti wrote verses upon 
it. Thorius called it 

" Flanta beata, decus terrarum." 

A Dutch poet wrote an ode upon it. The 
great took it up. Dr. Eatcliffe recommended 
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snuff to bis brethren. Dr. Johnson kept bis 
snuff in bis waistcoat pocket, and so did 
Frederick the Great Eobert Hall smoked in 
bis vestry ; and Napoleon took rappee by the 
handful. Philosophers have drawn their best 
similes from their pipes. How could they have 
done so had their pipes first been drawn from 
them? We see the sparks go upwards, we think 
of life ; we smoke and remember the morning 
doud. Our pipe breaks ; we mourn the fragility 
of earthly pleasures; we smoke it to an end, and 
tapping out the ashes, remember ^^dust we are, 
and unto dust we shall return." If we are in 
love we garnish a whole sonnet with images 
drawn from smoking ; and first fill our pipe, 
and then tune it ; that spark kindles like her 
eye, is ruddy as her lip ; this slender clay is 
white as her hand, and slim as her waist:— 
tm her raven hair grows grey as these ashes 
I will love her ; this perfume is not sweeter 
than her breath, though sweeter than all else. 
This odour ^^ ascends me into the brain, fills it 
full of all fiery delectable shapes, which de- 
livered over to the tongue, which is the birth, 
become excellent wit." In the smoke cbuds 
I see visions. 
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This plant has been watered more than any 
other with the blood of man. The mailed 
Spaniard and red-phimed Indian have fought 
round it, asd gold*seekers have drenched it 
with the gore of negroes. One whole conti* 
nent has been enriched by it, and to cultivate 
it another continent has been depopulated. 
Negroes have prayed to their Fetishes beside 
it ; the enshved seamen have cursed it as they 
toiled to strip it of the leaf. Many a dead 
Cacique has smoked it at the war council, and 
many a grave grey-bearded Spaniard, who had 
fought at Lepanto, or bled in the Low coun* 
tries. Old soldiers of Cromwell have smoked 
it ; while the Indians of Dasden bartered their 
gold for English beads ; or the swarthy Buc- 
caneers looked on, handling their dreaded 
muskets. 

We deny the necessary evils of smoking or 
of snuff-tddng. If spitting diminishes tibe 
saliva requisite for digestion, men need not 
spit; if swallowing the esseuthd oil is injurious, 
men may spit. 

If snuff-taking vitiates the organ of smell, 
taints the breath, affects the sight, the respi- 
ration, and the digestion, and dilates the lining 
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membrane of the nose, all we can say is, people 
live long and happy in spite of all these losses. 
The linen need not be soiled, the room be 
vitiated, nor the atmosphere loaded (we think 
that is a correct expression) with deleterious 
particles. 

The very food that preserves and supports 
life, when taken in excess, slays at a single 
blow. It is using tobacco in excess alone that 
creates a morbid thirst. 

The fact is, intemperate sectarian books 
against smoking do more harm than good. They 
always want to prove too much. They show 
in a first page that tobacco-smoking is no 
pleasure, yet in the second decide that it is 
the most seductive of aU habits. Their mcon- 
trovertible arguments devour each other, like 
the magicians rods, and leave nothing for their 
adversary to answer. Smoking is the poor 
man's cheapest and most harmless pleasure, 
and will continue so till he has learnt to restore 
the balance between his physical and his intel- 
lectual powers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CRITICAL TIMES. 

The critical time for a critic is dinner-time, 
for if his gastric juice does not do its fitting 
work, if the chyle is not taken up gratefully 
to the heart, if the colon is sluggish in its 
office, or the pyloric orifice is at all clogged up, 
woe ! be to the unfortunate authors he chooses 
to-morrow to review. 

On pork critics would grow ferocious and 
carnivorous ; on beef rough and coarse ; but 
on mutton forgiving ; and on lamb gentle and 

tender as H himself. Critics might 

be dieted into calmness, and tamed by a 
course of well-flavoured wines. They should 
go to their office in close carriages, and very 
early of a morning, for a disappointing letter, 

VOL. II. U 
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too great heat of the weather, a josUe fixna a 
butcher's tray, or a narrow escape at a crossmg, 
render them cannibal and hihuman. A faUing 
off of the paper makes them remorselessly 
severe, a complaint from a subscriber, tar- 
taricallj tyrannical ; and a quaird with their 
proprietor forces them to put whole shelves, of 
books cruelly to the sword 

There are several reasons why critics are 
sometimes severe on men whom everybody else 
praise. First, ^'we must be consistent, you 
know;" secondly, "you know, or ought to 
know, that it would look weak to see more good 
than bad in any one's works. Any one can find 
out the good, but few can discover the bad, 
that is our peculiar excellence as reviewers." 
Having once said, Wiggins is a dolt, it would 
never do to prove Wiggins a genius ; we run 
our head under the clothes, and declare there is 
no sun ; to us there is none, never mind who 
else sees it. Some who are not up, will be- 
lieve it. (" The * Miscellany ' never contra.* 
diets itself; the * Miscellany ' never adopts a 
colloquial tone; anythmg the * Miscellany' 
says has the power to keep you back, sir, for 
years ; the * Miscellany ' is not one of those 
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penny organs that you read and burn, but one 
that the world files and binds. The ^ Miscel- 
lany is the organ of literary men, wherever the 
morning star sends its glittering rays.") 

There are many ways of securing impar- 
tiality in an impartial paper. 

One is, if you are the editor, to hand a book 
you dislike to some reviewer anxious for your 
work ; not with express command to bum and 
kill but, with a look, such as John gave Hubert. 
A well-bred horse has a tender mouth. Se- 
coruUy^ by allowing the merit of a book, but 
showing up what it does not contain. 

Let no one hesitate to turn critic for it 
needs no great education, the chief requisite is 
assui^mce ; in a few short lessons the beginner 
will be able to review in the same day history, 
poetry, biography, philosophy, and scientific 
works, and one hour's reading is enough to get to 
the bottom of a book that has taken an author 
twenty years, thinking. If you know nothing 
of the subject, give long extracts, always to 
show your sagacity, speak doubtfiil of new 
theories and when you wish to be rhetorical 
praise the old for then, at least, you are 
certain of backers up. Punish all publishers 

u2 
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that won't advertise, and prff those men's books 
who do, every now and then discover a poet, or 
put forward some last wonder of the age, though 
he be only a goose dressed in eagle's feathers, it 
makes men stare ; Latin quotations you can 
steal from Burtoris Anatomy — ^French you can 
quote from translation. As a rule the more 
ill natured you are the more you will please 
all envioufs, disappointed and discontented men, 
all existing celebrities as well as all the aspirants 
to the same celebrity, but never appear anxious 
to be pleased, or gratefiil to him who gives the 
world new thoughts or new fancies. 

Critics are the eunuchs who guard the 
harem of knowledge, they are the dragons of 
the Hesperides who watch the apple they may 
not eat, they surround Parnassus like so 
many bull terriers round a bean stack when 
the ferret has gone in and the rats are coming 
out, they are the geese who are always cackling 
that the Capitol is in danger, they are like 
wreckers, for they live on the spoils of noble 
vessels gone to pieces, and secretly pray for 
such calamities, they are learning's nurses and 
get their living by lajring out decently, in certain 
tinselly finery, dead authors. As antiquarians 
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are learning's resurrection men, so are these her 
sextons and co£5in-makers. They are the pub- 
lic's camp followers, and when in the battle of 
books certain authors fall dead, they plunder 
their bodies, and inflict on them indignities. 
They are cruel anatomists who, under pretence 
of doing good to science, slice and amputate dead 
author's corses. They inv^ent gall poisons and 
then slay men to try their efficacy. They are 
like Indian warriors, and their greatness isknown 
by the number of their scalps. Like enchanted 
men in fable, they walk through their enemies' 
ranks, and protected by armour which renders 
them invisible, stab and fell whom they like, 
safe from correction and secure from justice. 

The critic flings dirt in the well, and then 
says — " Lo, behold ! this water is not good." 
When you look up at the sky and exdaim, 
" How beautiful ! " he tells you it is nothing 
but a fog sucked up from the sea. He takes 
what the vulgar think water, good and nourish- 
ing, and puts on his microscopes and declares 
it swarms with the spawn of monsters. The 
critic has seldom much veneration, is always 
dogmatic, vain, and conceited, impatient of 
contradiction, insolent, uncourteous, intolerant, 
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superfiical^ and a partisan. He compares, he 
verifies, he makes extracts, but he cannot 
create — he therefore hates all who do. He 
is always bilious, generally melancholy ; talks 
for effect, is a cold friend, and an indifferent 
neighbour. 

Had critics been what they should be, such 
dullards as Tupper and Satan Montgomery 
would never have risen to eminence. Were 
they but what they ought to be, such poets as 
Browning would not still be neglected. May 
the day soon come when every reader is a 
critic, and every critic a reader; then wiU 
talent sooner meet its just reward, and folly 
its fitting punishment. 

When the man of Uz, distressed by the loss 
of his camels and his oxen, lifted up his eyeS 
from the desert sand and exclaimed^ ^^01 that 
mine enemy would write a hooky^ he plainly 
indicated his intention of becomifig a reviewer 
when that book was written. 

Much may be done by a pen — a pen of 
steel ; you may bore holes in hearts ; you may 
scratch and scarify, and even scalp men, slowly 
but surely ; you may transfix, and tear, and 
hore ; you may puncture and prick an author 
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just as if you were old Hopkins the witch- 
finder, and the book were possessed and you 
were looking for the small blue spot, where 
the familiar demon, in the shape of a red-eyed 
cat, was nightly wont to suck pursuant to the 
devil's bond^ written in red ink, and duly 
signed and sealed, without even the aid of 
those limbs (right hands) of Satan, — ^the spe- 
cial attomies. 

A critic is formed of the few bitter drops of 
dirty suds that fall, when the bright fragile 
soap bubble of a literary reputation bursts ere 
it is well risen. 

The modem critic laments the want of poets, 
the modem poet the want of trae critics. 

The first critic appeared contemporaneously 
with the first author. They were twins of Adam. 
The strongest wrote, the punier criticised ; of 
course, like all brothers, since Cain and Abel, 
they quarrelled, and the first criticism was 
written by Envy, under the mask of Fraternal 
Love. Cain criticised the hymn that Abel 
sang, and then smote him with his club. Ever 
since that, 'Clubs' and criticism have been 
separable. 

A Greek poet ¥rrote an epigram that drove 
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Is enemy to hang himself. Thm-skinned 
1^ "" Greek I 

^ Pooh I yet men have been drowned in a 
puddle, and have broken their legs over a 
straw. Keats died of a review and — a com* 
plaint of the lungs ; like the American, of love 
— and cigars ; or the French Marquis, of love 
— and a liver complaint. 

A critic is generally a decomposed author 
— one whose milk of human kindness, the 
thunder of failure turned into vinegar. Find- 
ing the Sow a ha/rd roe^ he devotes his life 
to the extermination of authors. He bleeds 
them to death under the guise of sanatory 
blood-letting, and poisons them with healing 
plasters. Pronounced by the world an intel- 
lectual dwarf, he revenges himself as Byron 
did on society for his ill-shaped foot ; or an old 
maid on the village that has failed to provide 
her a husband. He grows often at last so 
poisonous, that his very spit might kill a man, 
as that of Mithridates is said to have done. 

A critip is always the better for having 
failed in the branch of literature he criticises, 
just as we always prefer a sea captain who has 
run a steamer on shore, and proved that he 
did it on pufe scientific principles. 
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A cook would be better if she had not the 
sense of taste, and a dumb singer would leave 
more than is now left to the imagination. 
Critics dilate on beauties they cannot feel, 
with as great success as Blacklock, the blind 
poet, who warbled of the crimson that some- 
body told him dyed the rose. 

By the word criiicy the wise Greeks under- 
stood KriteSj a judge. A critic is a judge 
but self-appointed, and observing very strictly 
his own laws. 

The press is a pulpit where men in masks 
get up and preach, being either paid to preach, 
or paying to preach. Inspiration visits aU who 
enter that pulpit door. The true apostolical 
succession lies in the gown, not in the man. 
I sneer at Jones's opuiions to-day, and set him 
down in my own mind as a very highly-deve- 
loped ass ; to-morrow he gets up in his press 
pulpit, masked, I don't know him again; his 
utterances seem divine, a halo surrounds him ; 
I bow, I almost worship. He has grown a 
prophet, a lawgiver, and an interpreter of hea- 
ven. My thoughts change as sudden as the 
scenes of a theatre ; I am his, I laugh at what 
I yesterday praised and wept over, and all 
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this glamour is wrought by the mystery and 
enchantment of print. Folly when spoken 
becomes wisdom when printed. A lie uttered 
confidently convinces more th«i a truth stam- 
mered timidly ; and there is much confidence 
in printing, better than (a loud voice) sound 
logic (stamping), or wisdom (a flux of words), 
or poetical decoration (pkgiarism). 

The two Latin words, lector and Uctaf% 
the critic thinks synonymous. He is the 
headsman of authors — ^the footpad of litera- 
ture. Critics overpower by numbers and per- 
tinacity, as the shoals of herrings stifle the 
whale. They are the barnacles on the good 
ship's keel — ^the sword-fish, whose sharp pen- 
like snout stops the merchantman — ^thq cramp- 
fish, that strangles < the diver. They are the 
flesh-flies that tamt a literary reputation. 

Criticism is legal calumny, and can always 
command readers. It is the art of sneering : 
and people read the reviews to learn what to 
despise ; delighted to find that the new planet 
that is risen, is, after all, nothing but a glim- 
mering meteor. 

These men have a keener eye for a fault, 
than a raven for carrion. They watch for a 
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new mind to lise^ as a hawk does for a lark to 
soar. They are ghoules, hunting the tombs of 
dead authors, and live by feeding on their 
reputations. They are authors themselves, 
as the vampu*e is a man. They are the 
poisonous parasites of literature. The ivy's 
love and hatred are equally deadly. The bear 
thought he danced well, till the ^s praised 
him ; so a hired critic's eulogy is the death- 
warrant of an author. 

The first criticism was thus delivered : — 
Jubal sat binding together the huge reeds of 
the Euphrates into organ pipes, while Tubal 
was hammering, with a cruel smile, at the first 
rude sword, when Zillah wrote some verses on 
a palm lea^ and HiUah declared they were 
pretty enough, but the semicolon in the .third 
line was superfluous, and spoiled the whole ; 
and Zillah cried, and Hillah became henceforth 
a successful critic. 

The true art of modem criticism is this — 
always review an enemy's book, for it insures 
your impartiality. 

Always look for something in it you are 
sure not to find, as prose in poetry, and poetry 
in prose. If an author is good in description, 
lament his want of sentiment. 
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If he is vigorous, complain of bis coarseness. 
If tender, of his insipidity. 

If he paints foreign scenes, complain of his 
not confining himself to his own land, and moB 
versa. 

If he paints the present, ngh oyer his want 
of insight into the past, and vice versa. 

If he is comic, call him a buffoon. If tender, 
a twaddler. 

Select from your common-place book, if he 
be of an opposite clique, unknown or unpa- 
tronized, or his publisher is not worth pleaang, 
for the sake of books or advertisements, or the 
sale of your own work, — such titles as — 
*vapid' — ^obscure' — ^insufferably duD'— 
< heavy ' — ^ fiivolous.' If the terms contradict 
each. other, as — ^ obscure,' and ^ mere truisms,' 
all the better ; it confuses the reader, and dis- 
gusts him with the subject. 

If you introduce any praise (if a rival), put 
it last, so that impatient readers may give up 
the article before they come to it. 

Sneer at the writer's haste (the effect of 
poverty) and subject (supplied him as a hack) ; 
but disavow all personality. 

Above all things, fledgling critic, praise not 
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too much — ^to see feults is wise ; but any fool 
can discover beauties. Be sagacious at all 
hazards, and if you discover a flaw never give 
the context that sets it right. 

We despise the Free-lances of the middle 
agesy who sold their English blood for the 
wine of France — Hawkwood, the tailor, and 
others — ^but here are men who sell their brains 
and souls to whoever bids highest. The most 
venom, the most pay. 

We praise ourselves and our age till we 
really forget who and what we are. Delicate 
Lady Blanche, that innocent mixture of incon- 
sistencies, who cannot walk ten yards, yet 
dances every other night twenty miles — who 
will not visit the poor for fear of infection, and 
yet delights in the tainted air of a ball-room — 
who wraps up in furs in the autumn carriage, 
and semi-nude wantons through the winter 
waltz — she, I say it not angrily, but wonder- 
ingly, goes, forsooth, to a steeple-chase, and 
watches, with intense interest, two noble horses 
break their backs and die, in agonies incredible, 
at tJhe Willow Brook — not to mention Jocky 
Palmer, who snaps his thigh, and Natty Ball 
his collar bone — and waving all the while her 
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snowy cambric, believes every blackleg is a 
Black Prince. To-morrow she reads and 
shudders at the Boman gladiator and the 
Spanish matador. She trembles to hear how 
Bed Buius lopped off the limbs of Hampshire 
deer-stealersy yet rejoices that CaroUy BiU, who 
has a sick wife and ten starving children, has 
been sent to gaol for killing a hare that ran 
between his very legs. She pities serfi, and 
forgets her father's tenants huddle three in a 
bed. She despises money worship, but thinks 
much of titles, the product of money. theory 
and practice ! are ye for ever divorced in thb 
miserable earth-ball of a planet, that goes 
spinning dizzily on, as if Mynn had bowled it 
through space? 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

NOTES FOB A NOVEL. 

It was a scalding day at Venice, and I, in the 
old Hotel Mocenigo, once a doge's palace, 
stirred glistening ice in the blood-red wine 
of Cyprus, and made notes for a novel never 
to be written. 

The sky was burning sapphire, the sea 
melting turquoise, the pavement fiery, the air 
quivering and pulsing with heat. The white 
doves cowered round the mosaic saints on St. 
Mark's pinnacles, and the beggar lay asleep on 
the church steps. Shaded from the fierce heat, 
the gondolier snored in the black cabin of 
his gloomy boat, safe from the fierce heat that 
seemed ready to burst into open flame. I, 
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freshened by a nap, amused myself with the 
following sketchy redolent of Brantome, and 
respectfully thinking of the gaiety and abandon 
of Dumas. 



THBEE DATS BBFOBE BT. BASTHOLOMBW. 

It could not be a duel ; men do not laugh 
at a duel ; yet, on that green sward on which 
the cool shadow of a July morning lay in broad 
dark masses, two men were fighting as eagerly 
—with rapier and dagger, lunge, parry, stac^ 
catOj rrumtanto^ sa^ sa^ feet beating time, eyes 
flashing, — as if life were the stake, and a 
grave were already digging for the vanquished. 

^^ You're in perfect breath this morning, 
Fomp^e ; but I touched him twice on the third 
button, did I not, D'Arcot?'' 

^^ Three times, sire, as I am a Christian," 
said a bystander, addressing the young king,- 
for it was Charles IX. to whom he spoke, — 
disregarding both the deferential smile of 
Fompfee, the Milanese, the king's dancing and 
fencing master, and the hasty look of rage with 
which he followed it as Charles turned his 
head for a moment in another direction. 

" Ventre St. Gris ! any other adjuration but 
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that and I had believed you ; but now I deem 
it mere flattery, since I never played worse 
with sword and dagger in my life,— never, by 
my honour ; and, moreover, you hardly looke.d 
at us once, being somewhat wrapt in thought. 
Pompee, I wish you a good morning. Take 
this newBolognese poignard into my armoury, 
and hang it by the Barcelona buckler, for I 
must use it daily, till my hand grows more 
accustomed to the hilt." 

Pompee collected the rapiers and daggers, 
and with a deep reverence to the king, and a 
scowl of defiance at the favourite, turned upon 
his toe in the fashion of the last galliard step 
that he had invented, and slowly made his 
way towards the palace. 

He had scarcely ascended the first terrace 
stairs, ere Charles, with the nearest approach 
to a smile that ever lit his cadaverous face, 
said — 

"My dear D'Arcot, prithee run after Pompee, 
and bid him tell Juba to bring out Margot and 
the pied hawk ; I would fain try a flight in 
the gardens yonder ; and, Mordieu ! I must 
not forget largesse — give him this;" and he 
drew a handfiil of gold pieces firom a hunting- 
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pouch he had just slipped on over his plain 
doublet of violet-coloured velvet, and poured 
them into his favourite's open hands. 
" Mort de ma vie ! why do you loiter?" 
Ere he had turned the comer of the first 
terrace, Charles, who from the broad lawns 
below could see the various steps and slopes 
that led to the apartment where he, so pas- 
sionately devoted to the chase, kept his hawks 
and arms, threw himself upon the dewy turf, 
and burst into a hoarse croaking laugh. 

The message was a mere trick to try the 
metal of his new favourite, the son of an old 
Huguenot officer, who, by his ingenious and 
well-timed flatteries, his gaiety, and more 
especially his love of the chase and knowledge 
of hawking, had been enabled, by aid of the 
queen-mother, to — ^for the present — displace 
Le Perron, the crafty son of a Florentine 
miller, who had erased from the king's mind 
all the nobler lessons of honour and virtue 
taught him by M. de Sipierre, his first tutor. 
Under Le Perron Charles had grown cruel, deceit- 
ful, abandoned to many vices ; for the Italian, 
as Brantdme tells us, taught him to swear 
like a bailifi. His early frankness, generosity, 
and candour had now forsaken him for ever. 
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Among other unkingly accomplishments ot 
which Charles IX. was proud^ was the manu- 
facture of horse-shoes, and spear-heads, and 
occasionally of false money, of which he was 
peculiarly vain. Only the day before he had 
shown a double ducat to the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, and with childish conceit boasted that 
it was not worth a groat, good as it looked, 
yet it would stand fire or any sort of proof 
He had shown this and other coins also to 
Pompfee, and he knew that his pretended pre- 
sent would be at once considered as a trick 
by that hot-headed swordsman, who would 
very likely pass his sword through the body 
of the bearer. But, devoid of fear for any 
one but his proud mother, who held him like 
a bloodhound in her leash, or of affection for 
any one but old Madelon, his Protestant nurse, 
whom he loved to gossip to about hounds and 
horses, he cared little for the results of the 
adventure, so his momentary caprices were 
indulged, and he could be furnished with a 
story that would reflect fresh credit on his 
skill as a coiner. 

He leaped upon the pedestal of a statue of 
a nymph, half covered with flowery honey- 

x2 
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suckle, and watched the meeting. Fompee, 
hearing a sound of feet behind him, turned 
round abruptly ; and, with a scowl — seeing 
the supplanter of his Italian patron, Le Perron, 
and still fretting with anger at the flatterer's 
imputation against his skill — said something 
in a hot, angry whisper, which the king could 
not hear, but knew to be a challenge; and 
D'Arcot answered by simply nodding his head, ' 
and touching his sword-hilt. 

^^ The ducats, the ducats !" said the king, 
impatiently. D'Arcot was already returning 
towards the place where the king stood, when 
he remembered the money, and, again running 
after Pomp^e, he presented it to him abruptly, 
with a few words. 

The mine had sprung. In a moment Pomp^, 
with a cry of rage, had tossed the money in a 
glittering shower down a flight of steps, where 
it chinked and rolled, and the next instant, 
drawing his rapier, leaped upon D'Arcot, who, 
yielding a few steps, also in his turn advanced. 
The fencing-master, blind with anger, at what 
he believed the trick of an insolent favourite 
in presenting him with bad money, which he 
supposed he had persuaded the king to send 
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as a mockery of his claims to honours and 
rewards, forgot all rules of his art, and stum- 
bling against a trailing root of ivy looped 
round a poplar that overshadowed the walk, 
fell heavily to the ground, encumbered also 
with the king's weapons, which he was too 
proud and too angry to throw down. In an 
instant D'Arcot's sword, flashing in the sun, 
was at his throat — in another, the best dancer 
of the Brawl in France would have been paci- 
fied for ever. 

At that moment a loud hunting-cry stopped 
the blow, and a recall sounded on the well- 
known bell-mouthed cor de chasse which Charles 
almost always carried with him, and the exces- 
sive playing on which hastened his death, gave 
Pompee time to leap up, dusty and crest- 
fallen, just as the king approached them. 

" Mort de ma vie! my dear D'Arcot, do you 
suppose such men *as Monsieur Pomp&e are to 
be found every day, that you would dispatch 
him with no more consideration than one 
would a boar whose tusk has all but torn you? 
And you, also. Monsieur Pompfee, remember 
that the gifts of a king are not to be despised, 
though they are not always ducats of the cur- 
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rent gold ; nor should a mattre d'armes, how- 
ever gallant, dare to draw sword on a noble 
of France in the royal garden — more especially 
on one so peculiarly honoured by his monarch/' 

With a deep bow the mortified Italian^ — 
who had been during this speech alternately 
examining his rapier hilt, to see if it 
had been injured by the weight with which 
he fell upon it, and brushing his cloak of 
cherry-coloured satin — ^bit his lip, bowed more 
humbly than before, and was moving moodily 
away, when Charles cried out with a momen- 
tary heartiness- 

^^ Pardieu, Pomp^e, cheer up, man, and 
take this as a remembrance of Mardi-gras and 
the toumay of Fontainebleau, when you let 
me beat you just as you did this morning!" — 
and so saying, he unwound from his velvet 
bonnet a rich string of oriental pearls. " This 
cameo I must keep for Mane's sake, or I shall 
have a longer homily than ever my mother 
reads me ;" and detaching the cameo, a Diana 
and Actaeon, he handed the chaplet to his old 
fencing-master, who, pressing it first to his 
heart, kissed it with more gesticulations than 
even an enraptured Italian generally employs 
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— some of which it is not uncharitable to sup- 
pose where on the present occasion assumed — 
fell on his knee, and kissed his monarch's hand, 
and then rising, proceded to pick up the scat- 
tered coin with an affected assiduity, at least 
very respectably acted. 

*' I pity the unlucky ' gentleman," said 
Charles, **who meets Pomp^e to-day at the 
ordinary, for he is in the habit, D'Arcot, of 
suffering from a fever which has this peculiarity 
about it, that he abates it not by losing his 
own blood, but by spilling some one else's ; and 
Pompfee," said he, elevating his voice and call- 
ing after the retiring gallant, " I pray thee go 
at once to my preceptor, Amiot, and bid him 
read thee Plutarch's opinion on anger." 

" What a goodly dwelling is this Louvre ! ' 
he added, suddenly breaking off with his usual 
capriciousness into a new train of thought ; 
^* look how the gilded vanes glitter like stars 
whose light the sun cannot transcend, and how 
the roses creep round the oriels, breathing 
a perfume in those wide chambers richer than 
all the spices of Arabia, cast crimson shadows 
like blood — like blo-o-od upon the chequered 
marble of the hall of my ancestor who lost the 
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stake at Payia. Bah ! enough of this. But 
Ronsard tells me I am becoming quite a poet, 
and I must throw these thoughts into a ron- 
deau ; and the first wet day, when my royal 
mother is busy with her astronomer or her 
chancellor, and Marie is embroidering with 
the other dames, and listening to some weari- 
some romance about the Sante Graal, or the 
Perilous Mount, and Madalon is busy at her 
prayers, and every one is occupied, I, who 
neither care for the stars nor state-papers, who 
do not embroider like Marie " 

" Nor pray like Madalon." 

"Peste! there you have me. Why that 
tussell with Pompee has sharpened your wits. 
(Will those hawks never come ?) By all the 
saints, I've missed matins twice, and, in my 
hurry to rouse the boar at Fontainebleau yes- 
terday, never even heard a hunting mass.*' 

And the king, as superstitious as he was cruel, 
fell on his knees, crossed himself, and muttered 
his favourite sentence, ^' Deus adjutor mens, 
sis mihi in Deum, in adjutorium meum ! '' 
But almost before the last words were uttered, 
the sight of two persons approaching, and the 
distant scream of a hawk, caused him to leap 
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upon his feety and utter an exclamation of 
delight. 

The one was a negro page, with a gold 
collar, and gold anklets and bracelets, richly 
dressed as a Moor, but having a white silk 
turban wound round his sable brows. He was 
showing a goodly range of white teeth in 
delight at the anger of the small pied-hawk, 
Margot, the king's favourite bird, whom he 
was provoking with boyish malice, his horny 
fingers quite unhurt by the sharp beak of the 
irritated bird. The companion of Juba, the 
page of Mary de Medicis, was Cascatel, a 
jester, lately presented to the king by the old 
Signor d'Arcot, the father of the noble whom 
we have so lately seen overthrowing Pompfee. 
He was quaintly dressed in a motley suit of 
purple and yellow, his master's livery, not 
having yet assumed .the colours of the royal 
household, and a quantity of small gilt bells 
hung from his hood and doublet ; on his bauble 
curiously shaped into a head, he carried, as on 
a perch, a crimson bird, — a gift of the Persian 
ambassador to the queen's mother, and which, 
in the city of Hafiz, had been trained by the 
ladies of the harem to catch butterflies as a 
hawk does its prey. 
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^^ Juba, what tidings of the illustrious Ju- 
gurtha? Cascatel, what news from the land of 
Misrule ? While thou art a fool, never leave 
France. What, not one jest for thy new 
master, and none to the son of thy old one ! 
Look here, D'Arcot, why Marie^s eye is not so 
bright as Margot's. Tou should have seen 
her pounce on the heron yesterday, down by 
the mill-stream See how she mantles, coy and 
graceful as a maiden at her first masque! What 
was my mother thinking of when she gave me 
this Persian bird ? Why it is the prettiest sport 
alive. Come here, and lie down by this flower 
bed, and wait for game, like sportsmen at a 
covert side." 

So saying, the king threw himself upon the 
turf, close beside some purple wild thyme that 
the bees were trying to visit, were they not 
repeatedly driven away by the silvery dew of a 
neighbouring fountain, that, jetting into the 
air (as spontaneous as the poet's song) its 
column of silver, was scattered by the morning 
wind in gentle spray upon the grass that grew 
around, refreshing the flowers, and singing as 
if the toiling spirit that strove in vain to rear 
that ethereal architecture was rejoicing at its 
ceaseless labour. 
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The sky above was stainless blue ; the 
flowers, that grew in a rich tangle of sweet- 
ness and beauty, had long since opened to the 
morning sun ; the rose was there burning mth 
its innocuous flame that seemed, when the 
flower faded and fell, as if it had reduced it- 
self to ashes ; there were white blossoms like 
those specks of snow that linger all the summer 
through on a mountain-side; there were 
flowers as blue as heaven, and others of as rich 
an amber as the clouds. 

But only a few feet from the kmg bloomed 
a perfect thicket of some South American bloom 
purple as the violet, but of an exquisite per- 
fume, and of great variety of shades, from the 
flush of morning to the deep duskiness of a 
July twilight. It was these flowers that the 
king and his companions were most earnestly 
watching. 

It was a singularly-contrasted group. 
The young king, now in his twenty-second 
year, — for it was the August of 1574, and in 
August was the feast of St. Bartholomew, — 
was thin and slight ; his chest narrow and con- 
sumptive, but artificially widened by padding ; 
his limbs well made and his form graceful ; the 
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dark pallor of his face, to use a happy phrase 
of Ben Jonson, matched strangely with the 
bronzed and ruddy cheek of his more stalwart 
companioti, — whose false smile and malign ex- 
pression, however, agreed well with the thin 
compressed lips and weak chin of the king. 

Behind them pressed the full-lipped negro, 
and the jester, whose shrewd but wandering 
gaze seemed trying to concentrate itself to an 
object of general attention. 

Untying a silver chain that confined the 
bird to his bauble, he removed its hood and 
held it on his finger. At that moment a dra- 
gon-fly, all gold and emerald, alighted on a 
flower, and then, slowly vibrating its gauzy 
prismatic wings, hovered slowly, half-lovingly, 
half-angrily, above the blossom, as a bee might 
do over a bloom which had startled it by its 
bud closing at sunset. At this moment the 
jester let slip the bird, like a flash of flame 
it struck the glittering insect to the earth, and 
flew back to the jester's fist. 

The king was in ecstacies ; he would have 
sold half Anjou for such a bird. He had 
never read of anything half so wonderful in 
the Arabian tales. He must have all the 
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ladies of the court to show them a sight so 
marvellous. 

But as he was fondling the Persian bird, 
and resolved at once to conclude a treaty with 
Persia upon any terms, however unreasonable, 
in order to obtain a monopoly of such hawks, — - 
the sight of a dove's white wings beating 
against the blue far above his head attracted 
his eye, and in a second the red bird, Persia, 
and We were erased from his mind. 

^^ Quick, Juba, loose Margot's jesses, and fly 
her at yon dove ! Quick, off with her 
hoodl". 

" Huff, huff," he cried, using the falconer's 
usual words of encouragement: and away 
soared Margot after his timid prey, that, bear- 
ing back to a fiiendly haven among the steep 
turrets of the Louvre, was in a few moments 
trembling safely in its nest. 

In a transport of rage, the king drew a 
small, richly-chased petronel from his belt, 
fired it at the descending hawk, who fell hea- 
vily on a distant terrace, bleeding and shat- 
tered. " A mere haggard, not worth a sigh," 
said Charles, as Juba ran to pick up his 
charge, almost ready to shed tears at the death 
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of bis old playmate, as bold, as quarrelsome, 
and as faitbfol as himself. 

" I bear voices," said Cbarles, " and, by my 
life, 'tis my royal . mother and ber wise astro- 
nomer, wbose propbecies are ingeniously con- 
•trived to bear any mterpretation. Crouch 
down, D'Arcot, behind this bay-tree. 1 will 
guarantee thee from ail danger, even if thou 
dost hear state secrets. I warrant me, the 
star-gazer is out to cull simples to make those 
perfumes that are so noxious to all our ene- 
mies. The juice of such plants is more 
deadly when the dew is still on them." 

As they crouched behind the bush they 
could see the speakers advancing towards 
them, — Mary de Medicis, still beautiful and 
stately, and the astronomer, an evident mystic, 
who cheated others by first deluding himself. 

" The element of fire, lady," he said, " is 
the most lonely of all elements, for air and 
water are the favourite abodes of spirits — 
their paradise and heaven; but fire is the 
demon's prison." 

The queen replied in so low a voice as to be 
scarcely audible ; but when the king and his 
favourite could again distinguish her words 
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she was speaking of the ingredients of some 
drug: — 

" We must have the leaves of this tree," 
pointing to a poplar, a part of whose foliage, 
already shrivelled and scorched with the heat, 
had fallen in anticipation of the autumn ; 
^^ legends say that of this tree they made the 
cross, and that accursed for that reason is its 
leaves. — But, hist — I heard — a " 

" Voice," she would have added, bad not 
Charles, m an assumed voice, began to sing a 
well-known Huguenot psalm, often used at 
this period by the Huguenot nobles at the 
chase: — "As the hart panteth for the water- 
brooks," &c., and the very sound of which 
within the gardens of the Louvre was equi- 
valent to a battle-cry; for the Huguenots 
were still in arms, and Charles had sworn that 
he would never forget the day at Meaux, and 
the King of Navarre he hated with all the 
malignity with which a narrow mind detests 
genius. 

The first impulse of Mary de Medicis was 
to clutch a poignard which always hung by 
her side ; the next, to deride the fears of the 
astronomer, who, forgetting the protecting in 
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fluence of the stars, seemed rather inclined to 
run for assistance — his first impression being 
that the Huguenot had broken into the Louvre, 
and murdered every one. 

^^ Pardieu ! a perfect Ganidia ! " said Charles, 
as he broke covert, followed by his companion. 

^^ I am gathering plants, my son," said Ca- 
therine, ^^ to compound a soporific, for of late 
I have been troubled with dreams." 

" The best cure for which is the sleep that 
knows no waking." 

"There is no sleep for France, while the 
wicked rest not," said Catherine, with a mean- 
ing look. 

" By God's help, and St. Bartholomew's, 
ere these leaves fall there be some shall sleep 
that sleep." 

" Does D'Arcot know our secret ? " 

"He is already received into our church, 
and he rejoices in- the advent." 

" Embrace me," said Charles, turning to his 
friend with a warmth he seldom displayed ; 
" but what's this hanging to your neck ? We 
have not yet given you the order of St. Mi- 
chael, for there will be no vacancy, I'am told, 
till the 24th of August." 
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" Good sons may have bad fathers. Speak 
no more of that, my child. Tis a very costly 
perfume, and the bag to which that string is 
attached was my gift. Why do you start, 
Carolus meus ?" 

" 1 thought I heard a hawk's bell, and it 
cannot be Margot ! " 

'^ The council assembles in an hour, and we 
have need of thee there. Enough of this 
foolish hawking ; 'tis well enough for boys and 
women, not for thee and mie." 

TWO DATS BEFORE ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

The horses, silvered with foam, were panting 
in the stable ; the falcons were pruning them- 
selves in rows on their perches; still tasselled 
and bedizened from the river-side ; the hounds, 
smelling siifeet of the thicket herbs they had 
crushed, lay in heaps panting in the kennel, or 
still mumbUng at the deer's offal that had been 
thrown them ; the huntsmen were grinding 
their knives or sharpening their boar spears, 
and the pages grumbling for supper. 

It was one day after, and full noon, when 
the old Signer D'Arcot sat down to supper in 
the hall gf the Chateau D'Arcot^ distant some 
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ten leagues from Paris^ having first looked 
for a full half-hour out of the great hall win- 
doWy that commanded a view of the park,^ 
which lay calm and silent in the stillness of 
the sun. 

And having heaved a deep sigh, he sat 
down in his high-backed baronial chah*, and 
taking his pet falcon upon his wrist began to 
fondle it, as if in lack of all other sympathy, 
for the old signer was a widower, and his only 
son had forsaken his father's faith, and was to 
his father as an enemy and an alien. As he 
sported with the hawk, and smiled to see it 
flutter up from his gloved fist as if it would 
soar, he held to it his wine-cup, which he had 
not yet tasted ; for he had trained the bird to 
taste his wine, and the bird as usual, dipped 
his beak in the liquid, and drew it out, and 
shook his head, and the next moment his eye 
filmed, and he shuddered and shook his fea- 
thers like a bird that had been bathing ; and 
his clutch relaxed, and he fell dead, — ^the wine 
was poisoned I 

And almost before the old soldier could turn 
to his jastonished SQrving-men, dash the cup to 
the ground in anger, or pick up the dead bird, 
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the door flew open, and Cascatel rashed in 
breathless. 

He requested a word with his old master in 
private. In a few minutes he told him that 
he had secreted himself in the Louvre gardens, 
and had seen his son talking to the queen- 
Inother, and, from what he had gathered, had 
augured danger. 

" * 0, Absolom ! my son, my son !' '' groaned 
D'Arcot. 

^^ See, a horse coming up the avenue !" said 
Cascatel. ^^I will exorcise the fiend. My 
dear master, leave it to the fool, for the fool 
often baffles the wise." 

In a few minutes a horse's tramp was heard 
in the court. The rider dismounted, and 
shouted for a groom. With downcast head 
Cascatel met him at the door of the halL 

" And my father T said the son, with fe- 
verish anxiety, startled at the sight of the 
jester. 

^^ He is departed,'^ said the jester, watchi^ig 
the face light up in an instant, and turn aside 
to conceal his unholy joy. 

" He is departed to— I mean — to join the 
Admiral Coligny, at the Hotel de I'Etoile." 

y2 
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" Fool !'^ said D'Arcot, leaping on his horse 
with a curse ; " I thought the wine — ^the — r 
thou shalt be whipped, Sir Fool, for straying 
home again like a " 

ONE DAY BEFQBE ST. BABTBOLOMEW. 

It was daybreak, and the courts of the 
Louvre were thronged with falconers, wood- 
men, pages dragged along by huge, reluctant 
hounds, and Swiss guards leaning on massive 
halberds, and swearing safely, in guttural and 
sonorous German, at the long delay. 

There were plumes waving, horses neighing 
and prancing, huntsmen soundmg the rheUU 
below the ladies' windows, squires feeling the 
points of their boar-spears, bragging of their 
exploits at places they had never visited, and 
foresters were lookmg at the edge of their 
hunting-knives, not knowing that before night 
the blade might save them from the tine of a 
stag at bay, or the tooth of a wounded wolf. 

Some were singing snatches of hunting- 
songs — others rubbing their eyes and wishing 
hunting had never been invented. But these 
were the older men, weary with last night's 
revel, and looking forward to to-night's. The 
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younger gallants were waving their plumed 
bonnets, laughing, shouting, making their 
horses curvet, tightening their saddle-bands, 
lengthening their stirrups, winding their bu- 
gles, looking up at the windows, and watching 
eagerly the door from which the king was ex- 
pected to approach. 

There came a sound of a well-known horn, 
ringing down a distant corridor, and in a mo- 
ment every voice in that great multitude 
hushed, as the king appeared, followed by a 
train of lords and ladies, who, in a few moments 
of silent hurry, were mounted. One blast of 
the king's horn, and the hunting-train would 
start — ^the dogs bayed and plunged — the gates 
were thrown open — when a man, muffled in a 
cloak, threw himself at the king's stirrup. 

It was the old Signor D'Arcot. 

*'Sire," he said, *'my life has been at- 
tempted." 

" And by whom ?" said the king, gaily, with 
™.ir of .anoyance .t the detay. 

" By my son," said the old man, turning to 
the astonished crowd, who jostled round the 
king, conscious of the delay, but ignorant of 
its cause; ^^by thia forsaker of his father's 
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faith/' And he turned to the young man^ 
who, unabashed, stood leaning unmoyed against 
his horse, from which his page was withdrawmg 
an emblazoned housing. 

" I deny the crime/' he said, after a se- 
cond's silence. 

"What proof have you of this strange 
charge, honest D'Arcot?'' said the queen 
dowager, who nowappearedattiredfor the chase. 

" This proof 1'^ said the old man, suddenly 
drawing his dagger, and cuttmg the strings of 
a bag that hung round his son's neck ; and 
picking it up as it fell to the ground, he opened 
it, and, emptying some of the powder it con- 
tained on a piece of bread, which he drew from 
his pouch, threw it to a staghound, who almost 
instantly fell dead. 

" The old man's wits wander," said the 
king ; "'tis a sun-stroke ; let him be looked 
to. He fought well at Jarnac, when he led 
the arquebusiers ; but his day's past." 

And so saying, he sounded his horn ; the 
forestiers answered, the gates were thrown 
open, the cavalcade moved on, and swept by 
to the chase. 

Two men lifted the old noble, for he had 
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Swooned at this public disgrace. He was 
dead. It was Cascatel and Pomp^ who bore 

bis body to a chamber within. 

• • • • 

The sun burnt upon the ruddy brownness 
of the corn that rolled in golden wayes, and 
shook as the wind passed^ like a people doing 
homage to its kmg. The few clouds melted 
into a sea of blue. In the distance^ a white- 
heat mist shrouded the elms and brooded over 
the tremulous wheat. The dew shone red 
upon the fern ; it hung like pearls on the wild 
hemlock ; when the stag heard the dogs^ and 
leaped from the brake, the dew flew round him 
like the spray from the breast of a bold swim- 
mer ; the air was thick and balmy with the 
scent of the wild honeysuckle and the vagrant 
rose ; the young birds were trying to sing ; 
and the lark, far beyond the forest, on the 
southern slopes, was singing from the com. 

^^ The old lord was wounded three times in 
Basse Normandie. Once at St. Lo, for I saw 
the shot strike the gabion ; and again at Fal- 
aise, for I marked the bullet cut his red plume 
in two,'' said Chicot le Bouffon, a captain of 
the Swiss guards* 
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"A good soldiier, but a vile Huguenot," 
said a second. 

Such was the conversation of the huntsmen, 
as they stood round the dead stag that had 
ripped up three dogs, and nearly killed the 
king, but for a lucky shot from the thicket, 
from whose hand no one knew. 

^^He was approaching his dotage,'' said 
D'Arcot, apologetically ; ^' and was really not 
fit to be left alone. But I see a red light, 
like a match, burning in the covert." 

^^ 111 sound the mort again," said the king ; 
it may be some lingering piquer,"- — ^and he 
sounded it. 

The next moment, the report of an arquebus 
was heard — and D' A root fell dead. 

"Treason!" cried the kmg. "So hoT' 
and he urged the hounds into the covert ; and 
three woodmen followed them with their 
swords drawn, and arquebusses cocked. 

They heard the sound of retreating feet, 
but could not pursue, the thicket was so dense. 
But under an oak they found the dead body of 
Cascatel, the jester, holding the poison-bag in 
his stiffened hand. 

Fomp^e — ^the real assassin — had escaped. 
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Cascatel, determined to revenge his master's 
death, had hired Pomp^e, eager to wipe out 
the stam upon his honour. 

His crime was discovered by his flight. 

The only remark that Mary de Medicis made 
on the death of D'Arcot was, — " He would 
Jiave hem useful on the twenly-fourthJ^ 

The twenty-fourth was the feast of St. 
Bartholomew. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE "ENGLANDER'S" NOTE-BOOK* 

I WAS one summer evening weather-bound in 
that den of goitres and cretins^ Martigny^ the 
dreariest, ugliest, and unhealthiest spot in all 
Switzerland. The mountain blue had died 
away to fog, the sky was a colourless vapour, 
the glaciers were invisible, and the Rhone liquid 
mud. 

I wrote a rondeau, I practised the terza 
rima, I made up my accounts, I filled up my 
diary, and still it rained, rained, rained with a 
swish-swash from the roof, a splash and clatter 
from the window-panes, and a drip and run 
upon the waterproof leaves. I was at my wit's 
end with chagrin ; I wore out the landlord 
with questions, and at last, plagued him for 
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books. He brought me ^The Astonishing 
adventures of William Tell/ and a copy of that 
beautifiil insipidity, ^ Paul and Virginia/ — ^had 
he nothing more ? 

'^ Yes, there was a little book, a tag book 
he thought it was, left last year by an Eng- 
lander— a much-loving-to-write-and-read Eng- 
lander — who was taketi ill tod removed by 
some kind friends to Vevay, where he died/' 

"Could I see it?'' 

" Ohne Zweifel — ja wohl — ohne Zweifel." 

The book was brought ; I found it ftill of 
pithy laconisms in MS., and some of them 
so much amused me, that I copied them out. 
Here they are, but I do not hold myself ac- 
countable for them. Who the Englander was 
I never conld discover. Should any who reads 
this, be able to afford me the information, I 
pray them to write to me. 



THB FIB8T AND THE LAST FLOWER. 

The first flower was crushed beneath the foot 
of Eve, as she passed through the burning 
gate of Paradise into the cold world without ; 
the last shall shed its leaves at the vibration 
of the judgment trump. 
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PBIDB nr AN ALLEY AND PBIDE IN A HALL. 

A fnend of mine told me that a groom of his 
lived in a London mews, where the inhabitants 
were altogether by the ears in consequence of 
their aristocratic claims. There was the pro- 
prietor of the marine-store-shop, who would 
not visit the lady of the ^ Black Doll ;' while 
the pawnbroker's daughter had refused to go 
to tea at the master sweep's, who lived next 
door. I laughed in my sleeve at the want of 
self-knowledge in my friend, who was of an 
ancient, poor, and very proud family. The 
only timber they had left was their genealogi- 
cal tree ; and a stunted crab, with apples of 
Sodom, it was, if I could judge from the bead- 
roll of his ancestors ; — first, a barber of the 
Bastard, whose son was an abettor of Richard 
against his broken-hearted father, and one of 
the barons who aided John in his cruelties. 
The next remarkable man of the family assisted 
in the murder of Edward ; another was the 
first to forsake our English Sardanapalus, 
Bichard II. ; and a third joined the Glen* 
dower rebellion. His grandson distinguished 
himself by fighting alternately for White and 
Bed Bose, and yet dying with his head oh ; 
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his snccessor joined our Borgia Sichard at 
Bosworth ; then came a pimp of Henry VIII., 
infamous for his betrayal of the Poet-Earl, 
who led Bidlej to the stake, and died in the 
Tower after intriging with the Guise and the 
Medici ; his son betrayed Stafford, and ulti- 
mately became notorious in the court of that 
imbecile hero, Charles 11. Then came a for- 
saker of the Pretender at his first reverse ; a 
paid hireling of Walpole; a member of Wilkes's 
infamous Hell-fire Club ; and, lastly, a confi- 
dant of the Prince Regent. And yet, forsooth, 
it's always, "Oh, the old Stubbses, of course — 
the Norman branch — not the Stubbses of 
Puddleton ;" and if you ask what Stubbs such 
and such a one is — " The Stubbses of. Nor- 
folk?" "No, the Stubbses of Suffolk— - 
the real old stock. " Then, down in the 
country, there are the family curiosities shown 
on state days. The spurs which Sir Falkland 
Stubbs had on when he ran away from 
Naseby ; and the cuirass Captain Stubbs wore 
when he and a party of scourers notched the 
court chaplain's nose, because he rebuked him 
for ruining a waiting-woman of Nell Gwynn's : 
and then I had forgot the sword of Baron 
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Reginald de Stubbs, with which he fought 
against the chieftains of the Charta — some- 
thing rusty, like his honour. 

MUCH THE SAME. 

X 

I'd as soon have two hundred and forty pence 
as a gold sovereign. The nervous common 
sense of Cobbett outweighs, in my mind, all 
the imagination eoen of a Tupper ! 

ELEVEN LIVES. 

It is a startling fact that eleven lives of 
only eighty years apiece bring us back to the 
Norman Conquest. Thus : 1050, WiUiam I. ; 
1130, Henry L; 1210, John; 1290, Edward 
I. ; 1370, Edward III. ; 1450, Henry VL ; 
1530, Henry VIII. ; 1610, James I. ; 1690, 
WilUam III.; 1770, George III.; 1850, 
Victoria. The child of Edward III/s reign 
djdng in that of Henry VI. would have seen 
France half conquered by England lost 
again, and two kings murdered. The child 
of Elizabeth's would have seen royalty de- 
stroyed and restored, to be again changed and 
modified; and the very Restoration a mere 
step to carrying out the principles of the Re- 
bellion. Horace Walpole mentions, in his 
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letters to Sir Horace Mann, having once met 
Mrs. Godfrey (sister of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and mistress of James II.). An old 
lady died the other day who knew Dr. Johnson, 
and had flirted with this same Walpole; so 
here two generations carry us back to the 
Dutch landing at Torbay. Dr. Johnson him- 
self mentions when a child being touched for 
the evil by Queen Anne, whom he only remem- 
bered as a stately lady in black. But extend- 
ing our privilege, and taking the longest livers 
of our nation, how soon we mount back to the 
day when England was a third-rate power, 
steam unknown, balloons andraibroads things of 
fable, existing only in the self moving vessel of 
Odin and the Arab's winged horse, India un 
conquered, and our colonies scarce bigger than 
the mother country. The Countess of Des- 
mond, born in the reign of Edward lY., died in 
that of James I., her life extending to 143 years 
killed at last, of all ways in the world, by a fall 
from a cherry tree, following the predilection 
of the first woman, and taking no warning by 
her example. Old Parr, a Shropshire peasant, 
born in the same reign as this Irish countess, 
lived out ten kings, died not long before; 
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Charles I. took his last false step from a certain 
window in his own palace of Whitehall, Farr 
was buried in Westminster Abbey amongst 
the princes whose virtues and yices he had 
witnessed; the only peasant in that great 
assembly of dead monarchs, Henry Jenkins, 
bom about 1503, died during the Long Par- 
liament. When a boy^ he was sent with a 
cart-load of arrows — ^perhaps among them was 
that which pierced the brave, foolish, luckless 
James — ^to the camp at Flodden, the thought- 
less boy carelessly whistling, reckless of the 
widow-makers that he brought. Here's a life, 
my masters, Scotland checked for ever till its 
union, the Reformation and the Sebellion, 169 
years. In Jenkins' parish lived four centen- 
arians. What a fireside circle to talk like the 
Noms or the fates of times long, long past! out- 
living generations, outliving their fathers' tomb- 
stones, outliving hopes and fears, and seeing 
their nation grow as a child does to manhood, 
from gristle to bone. What '' sad stories of the 
death of kings," what looking down or their 
infant auditors of some sixty summers, or 
"by'r lady, some fourscore ;" what changes of 
costume they must have known, from pointed 
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toe to broad toe^ from slashed sleeve to tight 
doublet^ from puffed hose to silk stockings; 
what fresh coins from silver groat to copper 
penny, and from angel to sovereign; hatw 
change of masonry from gable end and Tudor 
oriel to thatched roof and Grecian pillar ; what 
living chronicles were these men ; what incar- 
nations of history, what abridgments of old al- 
manacks and references for storms, winds, and 
pestilences ; ill as children of the sweating sick- 
ness or the black death, and living to see the 
desolations of the Great Plague. A midwife of 
Jamaica, who lived one hundred and eighteen 
years, is calculated to have introduced 140,000 
human beings into the world; she left 255 
descendants. 

THE FBBirSCT MAX; OR, MAN AND 'HIS OAPABILITIES. 

WEIGHT HE CAN BEAB. 

A London porter can habitually carry more 
than 600 lbs., and a French savan discovered 
that by carelful and equal adjustment a man 
may be made to bear nearly 2000. 

PEBFECT IN FASTING. 

The great Franklin lived for a fortnight on 
ten pounds of bread a week, and remained 
stout and in robust health; in his Autobio- 

VOL. II. z 
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graphy he mentions a lady whom he knew, 
who lived on gruel alone. A native of Con- 
necticuty being mad, and believing meat poi- 
son, lived on vegetables alone for sixty-two 
days. 

PERFECT nr LEAPIKG. 

. A Spartan is said to have^ leapt fifty-two, 
and a native of Crotona, fifty-five feet. The 
Welsh have a similar legend; and Strutt 
mentions a Yorkshireman who leapt, without 
spring-board or help, over nine horses placed 
side by side, with a man seated on the centre 
one; he also jumped over a garter held 
fourteen feet high, and ended by kicking a 
bladder sixteen feet from the ground. 

PERFECT IK ENDURANCE OF PAIN. 

Endurance can scarcely be classified. Re* 
member the Indian Suttee, who sees her funeral 
pile lit without a fear ; the Scandinavian war- 
riors, who die laughing ; the Indian prisoner, 
who sneers at those who slay him, who tear 
out his nails and puncture him with knives ; 
the French grenadier in the hospital, who, 
Byron relates, tore off his mutilated arm, and 
shouting " Vive TEmpereur ! " flung it in the 
air ; and the English sailors, who have stnoked 
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and joked while the shattered limbs of their 
comrades were being cut off, or while they were 
waiting for their own turn. The Syrian fanatic 
spent thirty-seven years in a hut upon the 
summit of a column, fed only with bread and 
water, and exposed to vertical suns and 
nights of frost. 

THE HOLT ALLIAKCB. 

Can the earth grow better as long as mur- 
der, hatred, and the pestilence, have each their 
votaries clad in red cloth, black cloth, and 
horse-hair ? 

SHADOWS. 

I have an odd fancy that those shapeless^ 
beckoning forms that waver about old walls 
by fire-light, are the absorbed shadows of 
former days drawn forth again by the heat, as 
excitement revives images on the memory. 
Messengers from the silent land, they are 
mute, unable to tell their errand. 

•4. ■ 

CBABACTEBS. 

Rousseau is called a composition of mud 
and fire, in imitation, I suppose, of the old 
Roman saying, that Tiberius was half mud and 
half blood. 

z2 
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PHTSXOOKOMT. 

Napoleon seems to have been a great relier 
on physiognomy^ though he affected to despise 
it as he did phrenology and mesmerism; he often 
langhed at the truth of Mirabeau's remark, that 
Pastoret had the face of a tiger and a calf, but 
the calf predominating. A servant of his own, 
with the face of a magpie, he had to turn away 
from the habit the rogue had of getting his 
hand into the bag. The tiger and ape of Vol- 
taire's saying have some connection with the 
French aspect as well as the French mind. 
Viewing my friends, I find the meditative sheep, 
the vulture imitating the eagle — or, as Haydon 
used to say to me, the vulgar eagle — ^the fox, 
and the goat. You cannot walk the street 
without being struck by Lebrun's analogies 
between Man and his younger brother brute ; 
the prize-fighting bull, the imperious eagle, the 
prattling parrot, the dogged bear ; for this is 
Circe's legend, that every vice changes man to 
the likeness of its respective animal, and ex- 
plains the legend of Horace, of man being 
created with the qualities of all the herd. 

THJB PABADI8]S OF THE POETS. 

I had a vision, and behold all was not bliss 
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and harmony in the Elysian fields ; the poets 
had been set by the ears by a little reptile 
critic, who had got in by mistake. There 
was Euripides, the woman-hater, sneering at 
Sappho and her leap, which he called a faux, 
pas; Hesiod, mocking at Virgil's opinions 
upon short horns, and both declaring Pindar 
didn't know a horse from an ass, the charioteer. 
There was Hpmer grown into a firm of eighteen 
lying Greeks-^shabby dogs — ^the mere mock 
of Aristophanes; and there was jEschylus, 
no longer sublime, laughing to think how he 
had cheated Charon with a bad obole, and 
calculating his profits on Prometheus Vinctus. 

THE WIND, dbC. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
The ruder the tempest, the more sticks for 
the village crones ; the stronger the gale, thp 
more wrecks for the Cornish fisher. 

MUTABLE IMMTTTABILnT. 

Now deerskin brogue, now buskin, now san- 
dal, now pointed toe, now embroidered shoe, 
now jack-boot, pow silver-buckled red heel; 
but still the same human foot to hide and to 
protect. Yet what an interval from fig-leaves 
to flounces ! 
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THE PERFECT MEN. 



In the middle ages, great men united a 
dozen different sciences, and excelled in all. 
Now we're puny, and talent is subdivided; but 
Michael Angelo was sculptor, architect, painter, 
and poet. Now, we have the education of 
parts : the harper's finger, the jockey's knee, 
the engraver's eye, the dancer's foot. We 
prune a tree back to one branch to get any 
fruit at all, and when it comes 'tis stunted. 

SHADOWS ON OHUBCH WALLS. 

• 

The Eev. Kobert Conglomery snatched up 
the last trumpet with irreverent hand, and 
played upon it the most fashionable hymn- 
tunes, with the richest roulades and the newest 
variations, and all to tickle the ears of his 
hearers and to fill his pews. Then there's the 

Rev. Curious W , that ecclesiastical son of 

Anak, whose sermons are almost as long as him- 
self, and embrace as many subjects as yester- 
day's Times. He speaks as if each word was 
accompanied by a blow ; his wh's whistle like 
a sword cutting the air, his sentences conclude 
with an emphatic compression, like the last 
twist of a thumb-screw, and he mounts the 
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pulpit-stairis as if he was mounting a Papist 

scaflfold. Add to these the Kev. F. C , of 

Cheltenham, the apostle of pump-rooms, to 
whom the ladies erected a pyramid of worked 
slippers in the city of waters, where they dis* 
cuss the pope between the tea and the muffins i 
and last comes Dr. C ■ , who one month 
writes a book to expound the Apocalypse, and 
the next month writes another to refute his 
last arguments. 

WATEBINO-PLAGES. 

A facetious friend of mine, while spending ct 
season at Ems, proposed, and actually carried 
into operation, a plan of classifying the com* 
pany at the daily table (Thdte according to the 
rank of their disease. Thus : A severe liver 
complaint sat at the head of the table and 
carved, while his vis-d-vis was a disordered 
spleen ; St. Vitus's dance opened the ball, and 
a very respectable palsy presided at the tea- 
table. When I last heard from him, he was 
trying to obtain a patent for a new sort of 
waistcoat for aldermen, with an India-rubber 
back, adapted for civic dinners, warranted to 
expand to any size, but to burst at a safe dis- 
tance from apoplexy, as a safety-signal to the 
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wearer. My friend is a man who rides several 
hobbies at once, like your clown at the circus 
—he is mathematical, hydrostatical^ everything 
but practical — ^his house is lumbered up with 
disordered air-pumps andbroken Leyden phials. 
The other day he invented a fire-engine on an 
entirely new principle. You were to pull a 
wire, which released a spring, which set a 
wheel going, which turned a tap, which let out 
gas, which put out the fire. The old engine 
was sold as antiquated, and the new favourite 
solemnly installed in its place. Two days 
after a dreadful fire broke out in the old family 
house. The wonder of science was hauled 
forth. Nothing could work better than spring, 
wheel, wire, and tap ; but, unfortunately, by 
the time the whole machinery was fairly set 
a-going, the house was entirely burnt to the 
ground. 

SOBBIQUETS. 

The English poor, in spite of their dullness, 
are often happy in their nicknames. I remem- 
ber an old commodore at Dover, who was 
called by the sailors,^^ Admiral Wholebones,' 
because he always escaped danger by never 
running into it ; and during a very severe en- 
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gagement with two French frigates, off Cher- 
bourg, unfortunately, could not find his slip- 
pers till just as the enemy sheered off. An 
usurer's house in Gloucestershire was known 
as ^ Pinchpoor Castle ;' and I have heard of a 
doctor famous for decimating the infant popu- 
lation, who got the name of ' Herod,' from his 
constant ^ massacre of the Innocents.' 

GOOn FROM BYIL. 

The most noxious things, as an Irishman 
would say, have as much good in them as the 
good, or more. Oil is extracted from the 
alligator; the fat of vipers is an article of 
commerce ; the skin of the tiger covers the 
lady's footstool; the Indian boy plays with 
the rattle of the deadly swamp-snake. 

HISTOBT 4 

Is a mere record of hospital incurables. Great 
monarchs seem to have been chosen for their 
pre-eminence in wickedness : this for his sen- 
suality, and that for his cruelty, this as the 
model murderer, and that as the patent 
adulterer. 

CITIES. 

The roar of the London cabs drowns the voice 
of the thunder; the glare of a million lamps 
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scares God's messenger, the lightning; the 
wonderful does not leave town for the season* 
Look at the unbidden fire start firom the 
paving-stone beneath the hoof of the cab<horse« 

Bums OF fHB PAST. 

We need no Persepolis, no Temple of the 
Sun, no Parthenon, for we cannot put out our 
foot but we stumble over records of the pasti 
Look at that church-tower : it was built by a 
Saxon churl for a Saxon king, and from its 
top bale fires were lit when the ^ black army ' 
of the Danes came in sight, and the flames of 
burning village environed it in a red ring i 
that aisle was added by a Norman abbot, a 
chantry priest brought over by William to' 
carry relics before the army ; later still, th^ 
belfi*y became a keep, that held out against 

w 

the Jacquerie and Cade, though he would fain 
have taken it ere he passed on to crown him-* 
self on London Stone ; that painted window 
was the gift of a mistress of Charles IL, and. 
her father lies there in the effigies of a cavalier 
general; he gave his blood to his king, she 
her honour, for usurpation and lust have each 
their demand. Is not that single post of the 
village stocks, standing on the village green,- 
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as eloquent a witness of the past as the obelisk 
of Laxor ? Look at a Thames waterman, if 
you can find the wretched survivor, and be- 
hold the dress of another age; look at the 
beef-eaters at the Tower, and see Henry VII/s 
times still clinging to us ; in the Bluecoat-boy 
Edward VL, view the boy-king, but the full- 
grown saint, and here are the butcher's blue 
and the old habit of the Guilds. Talk to an old 
farmer, listen to his tales of witches and fairies^ 
and remember that in these beliefs he still 
adheres to the recollection of Paganism, and 
that these now innocuous beings were once 
the earth shakers and soul fetterers of ancient 
mythology. How strange to think that the 
giants and gods, fairies and goblins of our 
Danish conquerors should so slowly lose their 
power over our minds. True, they serve now 
only to teach our (^hildren reading, and to 
foster the religious faculty and the love of the 
beautiful, by keeping up a fondness and a 
belief in the Unknown; or, lastly, horresco 
referens, to make fools shake their sides at 
pilomW Condder our Ungoage, ».d re. 
member that every foreign word is an epoch 
of commerce : cocoa, jalap, potatoe, canoe 
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(Per avian); tobacco, monkey, tariff (Spanish). 

That historical periods are marked by words ; 

that cabal, mob, sham, humbug, came in with 

Charles IL, pet with Anne, quiz and rum 

with George III. ; that bosh is Turkish, and 

bayonet French. 

▲ ]cnn> 

His mind is like a vast cathedral. In this 
corner is the mortuary chapel of buried hopes, 
where the soul sometimes repairs to burn in- 
cense, and breathe a low, deep prayer. Yon- 
der is the singing choir, and the cloister of 
daily conversation. Below lies the tomb-crypt 
of dark, hidden, and rarely-visited thoughts, 
without air and without light. There is the 
high turret, the mind's climax, seldom visited ; 
and the bell, the conscience that tells of time 
past ; and the dial face, that tells of time to 
come ; and besides all these, there are broad, 
deserted, unoccupied tracks, mere deserts of 
shaped stone, vibrating with music and the 
voice of life, but beneath lies death and the 
grave. 

INTBLLBCTUAL SELFIBBSEBB 

Is the most attractive and dangerous form sel- 
fishness can assume. It looks upon the world, 
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as a theatre, men as actors talking to amuse 
it, fdl soands as street music, all feelings as 
mere food for artistic thought. 

THE WISHES GSAirrED. 

The Genii granted Hassan two wishes : his 
first was to know the future ; his second, to 
forged what he had known. 

THE SENSIBILITT OF STBBNB. 

There is a disease in which the tears per- 
petually flow, whether the patient is in joy or 
sorrow. 

PRUDENCE 

Is the first virtue a scoundrel ever acquires, 
the only one he ever retains, and the last he 
loses. 

MADNESS. 

To look too long and intently on any of the 
three faces of time, the past, the present, or 
the future, i? ix> grow mad. 

POPEBY. 

The Papist says to the Protestant, " Tour 
religion is like a stray bird that has flown into 
a cathedral : at first he is proud of his new 
mansion, so much bigger than his old nest ; 
but, at last, he dies in a comer of cold and 
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hunger/' " And yours," replies the Protes- 
tant, ^^is like a dirty cellar beneath an 
Italian palace, in which the Venetian beggars 
live : above you rises the deserted mansion of 
primitive Christianity." 

ENVY. 

What a pain it is to praise a friend : is it. 
not ? But when it is over, and the first cold 
dip taken, what a glow of self-applause and 
self-approval ! 

COKVEBSATIOK. 

On two subjects men are always fluent: 
ghost stories and their favourite dishes. Natural 
query — ^Whether gluttony and superstition are 
not the two points on which most minds 
turn? 

SELF-LOVB 

Assumes a strange form when we admire even 
our defects; when we see a bilious woman 
call herself a brunette, and a consumptive 
man grow proud of his bloodless forehead. 

ALL 13 GOOD AND HAS A USE. 

You may not crush diamonds to repair a- 
road; you cannot wear flint in a bracelet; 
yet both are good, and have a use. 
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. A sneer is the easiest mode I know of as- 
serting a superiority over the rest of mankind. 

DIPLOIIACY. 

How wisely the mole works, and yet without 
eyes; what wonderful windings, what snug 
earth-chamhers ! and all for what ? — to catch 
worms. 

GOAL. 

For a shilling the hundred, the London cos- 
termonger can warm himself with the petrified 
pines of pre-adamite forests — can bum the bones 
of the mammoth to cook his chop, boil his pot 
with the fossil mastodon, and broil his herring 
with the carcases of the grandfatherof thewhale. 

EDUCATION. 

With time and culture the thistle softens 
into the artichoke, but your crab never swells 
and sweetens into your peach. 

OYEB-DBESSmG . 

For a pretty woman to wear too many 
jewels, is as foolish as to put three feet of gilt 
frame to one foot of picture. 

FAME. 

The heroes of the war horses of yesterday 
fill the Bath chairs of to-day. 
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HOPS. 

How imaginatiye Hope is ! When we leave 
a friend for a week, how altered we expect to 
find him! — yet who has not felt the first 
ten minutes' conversation after absence to be 
pleasanter than the second, when the old 
wounds break out again ? Does the ideal of 
the last week of a honey-moon ever equal 
that of the first? Why is the last child 
always the pet of the family ? Because he is 
the last being that Hope has idealized ; hj- 
and-bye he will be breeched, break windows, 
ask for sweets, and grow mere clay. 

▲ CONSOLATION. 

.A joy once felt is indestructible even by 
Omnipotence, but a past sorrow must diminish 
daily ; or, increasing, it destroys the mind or 
body, and so is forgotten in death, which is 
the 



With these sad and ominous words ended 
the Englander's note^book. 



THE END. 
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VOL. I. 
Page 3 — ^line 3— for * Torento ' read * Sorento.' 
48 — 25-^for ' Luyders ' read ' Snyders.' 
195 — 15«-d!0fe 'sinking.' 
208— 23— for ' aunt ' read ' sister.' 
212 — IS-^for ' creditably ' read ' credibly.' 
219— ie-/or ' Molton ' read ' Mlton.' 
246 — 3— for * Hasbrig ' read * Hasekigg.' 

250 — I— for ' since ' read * sincere.' 

251 — 9— for * all survived ' read * all but two 
survived.' 



VOL. II, 
Page 3— line 7— for * Leyder ' read ' Leyden.' 

27— 21— :/or * La Dona ' read « La Douce.' 
56 — 6— for ' her ' read * his.' 
187 — 14— ;/or ' sahem ' reew? * sachem. * 
249 — 20—^ * scutchings ' read ' scutcheons.' 
295 — 25'^for < separable ' read * inseparable.' 



INTESESTING WOSES. 



MEMOIRS OF THE BIGHT HONOURABLE 

RICHARD LALOR SHEIL ; 

WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS SPEECHES, LETTERS, AND 

CONVERSATIONS, &c. 

By TORRENS M'CULLAGH, Esq. 

2 YOlfl. post SyO. * 

" We feel assured that Mr. M^Collagh's Work will be recdved with general 
satisfaction." — Literary Gazette, 

** Snch a man as Shell eminentlj deserved abiographj, and Mr. M"Cnlla^h 
has, we think, proved himself an exceedingly proper ]>erson to undertake it. 
His narrative is ladd and pleasant, sound and heartv in sentiment, and sen- 
sible in dissertation ; altogether we may emphatically call this an excellent 
biography." — DaUy News, 

** In these memoirs ample justice is done to one of Ireland*s most brilliant 
worthies, by which it is shown that Richard Lalor Sheil will ever hold a rela- 
tive position with such men as Burke and Curran, Sheridan and Moore. The 
volumes will delight the student and charm the general reader." — Messenger, 



MR. SHEIL'S 

LEGAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES. 

2 vols, post 8yo, 21s. 

" We can cordiall;^ recommend these Sketches as interestiwin matter and 
brilliant in composition. Their literary merit is very great. The revelations 
of the Jesuits are very remarkable. The sketches of the Irish Bar paint the 
characters of the leaoing persons in Irish politics with graphic feucity." — 
Aihaueum. 

*' Of the great power and brilliancy of these papers there can be bo second 
opinion. In the critish senate, as in his own native land, the name of Richard 
Lalor Sheil will be long remembered in connexion with eloauence and learning 
and with genius. In these volumes he has lefb' a memorial of all the gems of 
his rich and varied intellect— ever)r phase and line of his versatile and prolific 
mind." — DnbUn Umvenity Magazine, 

" These volumes contun more matter of high and enduring interest to all 
classes of readers than any publication of equal extent professing to illnstrate 
the social and literary position, or treat of the domestic manners of the 
country."— Z>t<6/u> Mail, 



INTERESTINO WOBES. 



CHEAP EBITIOV OF HISS BUBHETS SIAET. 

In Seven Vohmeij smaU Svo, EmbeiiUshed wjtb Portraits, 
Price anfy dt. eaeh, eUgontly bound, either of tokuA may he httd'stptwatefyf 

DIAKT AND LETTERS 

or 

MADAME D'ARBLAY, 

'author of "EVELINA," "CECILIA," Ac. 

mOLUDINO THE PERIOD OF 

H£B BBSIDENGE AT THE COUBT OF QUEBK GHABLOTTE. 



OPIHIOirS OF THE PBSSS. 

EDIHBURGH REVIEW. 

** Madame D*Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on her fame, before 
she went hence, that seal which ia seldom set except on tlie fame of the de- 
parted. All those whom we have been aocnstomed to revere as inteUeotual 
patriarchs seemed children when compared with her; for Burke had sat np 
all night to read her writings, and Johnson had pronounced her superior to 
Fielding, when Bogers was still a schoolboy, and Southey still in petticoats. 
Her Diary is written in her earliest and best manner ; in true woman's Eng- 
lish, clear, natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted by eyery person who 
wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our literature and our 



manntrs. 



TIMES. 



** Miss Barney's work ought to be placed beside Boswell's ' Life,* to which 
it fonns an excellent supplement." 



LmCRART OAZBTTB. 



" This publication wiU take its place in the libraries beside Widpole and 
BofiwelL" 



MESSENGER. 



" This work may be considered a kind of supplement to BoswelPs Life of 
Johnson, It is a beautiful picture of society as it existed in mabners, taste, 
and literature, in the reign of George the Third, drawn by a pencil as vivid 
and brilliant as that of any of the celebrated persons who composed the circle.*' 



POST. 



" Miss Bmney's Diary, sparkling with wit, teeming with lively anecdote 
and delectable gossip^ and rail of sound and discreet views of persena and 
things, will be perused with interest by all classes of readers.** 



INTBBESTIN6 WORKS. 



CHEAP EDITIOir OF THE LIVES OF THE QXJEEHS. 

Now complete, in Eight Volumes, post octavo (comprising from 600 
to 700 pages eacb\ Price only 7s. 6d, per Volume^ elegantly hound, 
either of which may be had separately, to complete sets, 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS 

OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGJfES STRICXLAND. 

EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 

BBAUTXFUUiT BirOBAYXD FBOK THK MOST AUTHBHTIO SOUBOBS. 



In annooncing a cheap Edition of this important and inte* 
resting work, which has been considered unique in biographical 
literature, the publishers agnin beg to direct attention to the 
following extract from the author's preface: — "A revised 
edition of the ' Lives of the Queens of England, embodying 
the important collections which have been brought to light 
since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered to 
the world, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, from 
authentic and properly verified sources. The series, com- 
mencing with the consort of William the Conqueror, occupies 
that most interesting and important period of our national chro- 
nology, from the death of the last monarch of the ^glo-Sazon 
line, Edward the Confessor, to the demise of the last sovereign 
of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, and comprises therein 
thirty queens who have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four 
the regal diadem of this realm. We have related the parentage 
of every queen, described her education, traced the influence 
of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, 
as well as the general history of her times, and its effects on 
her character, and we have done so with singleness of heart, 
unbiassed by selfish interests or narrow views. Such as they 
were in life we haye endeavoured to portray them, both in 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS-^oMiiuuiar. 

good and ill, without regard to any other considerations than 
me development o£iiie/acts. Ilieir sayings, their doings, their 
manners, their costume, will he found faithfully chronicled in 
this work, which also includes the most interesting of their 
letters. The hope that the * Lives of the Queens of England' 
might be regarded as a national work, honourable to the 
female character, and generally useful to society, has encou- 
raged us to the completion of the task/' 



»» 



opurioirs of the fbess. 

FBOM THE TIMES. 

^ '* These volames haye tbe fascination of romance united to the integrity of 
history. The work is written by a lady of considerable leamingf indefatigable 
indnstry, and careful judgment. All these qualifications for a l)iographer and 
an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from 
them has resulted a narrative interestmg to all, and more particularly interest- 
ing to that portion of the community to whom the more refined researches of 
literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work should be read, 
and no doubt will oe read^ by all who are anxious for information. It is a lucid 
arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination 
of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in bio- 
graphers of crowned jieads.'* 

MOBirilffO HEBALD. 

" A remarkable and truly great historical work. In this series of biographies, 
in which the severe truth oi history takes almost the wildness of romance, it is 
the sinsnlar merit of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to throw 
new li^t on many doubtful passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render 
every portion of our annals which she has described an interesting and valuable 
study. She has given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, 
and we have no hesitation in affirming that no one can be said to possess an 
accurate knowledge of the history of the country who has not stucUed this truly 
national work, which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that further 
research on the part of the author, and of embellishment on the part of the pub- 
lishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, and still more attractive, than 
it had been in its original form.** 

HORimra post. 
" We must pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparison the most en- 
tertaining historian in the Englii^ language. She is certainly a woman of power- 
ful and active mind, as well as of scrupulous justice and honesty of purpose." 

QUAETBBLT BEVIEW. 

-" Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. au- 
thorities not previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition 
to our biographical library." 

▲THBVJBVM. 

** A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every 
kind of historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. 
We have derived much entertainment and instruction from the work." 
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CHEAP EBinON OF PEPYS' BIABY. 

Now ready^ a New and Cheap Edition^ printed uniformly with ike 
last edition of Evelyn's Diaky, and comprising aU the recent 
Notes and Emendations^ Indexes^ ^c, in Four Volumes j post octavo^ 
with Portraits^ price 6s. per Volume, handsomely hound, of the 

DIARY AND COKBESFOlTOEirCB OF 

SAMUEL PEPYS, RR.S., 

SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIONS OF CHARLES II. 

AND JAMES II. 

EDTTED BY RICHABD LORD BBAYBBOOKE.: 



The autliority of Pepys, as an Hstorian aud illustrator of 
a considerable portion of the seventeenth century, has been 
so fully acknowledged by every scholar and critic, that it 
is now scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the ad- 
vantages he possessed for producing the most complete and 
trustworthy record of events, and the most agreeable picture 
of society and manners, to be found in the literature of any 
nation. In confidential communication with the reigning 
sovereigns, holding high official employment, placed at the 
head of the Scientific and Learned of a period remarkable 
for intellectual impulse, mingling in every circle, and ob- 
serviQg everything and everybody whose characteristics were 
worth noting down; and possessing, moreovei*, an intelli- 
gence peculiarly fitted for seizing the most graphic points in 
whatever he attempted to delineate, Pepts may be considered 
the most valuable as well as the most entertaining of our 
National Historians. 

A New and Cheap Edition of this work, comprising all the 
restored passages and the additional annotations that have 
been called for by the vast advances in antiquarian and his- 
torical knowledge during the last twenty years, will doubtless 
be regarded as one of the most agreeable additions that coiQd 
be made to the library of the general reader. 



. 
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CBinCAL OPINIONS ON PEFSTS' DIABY. 

" Without making any exception in fayonr of any other production 
of ancient or modern diarists, we unhesitatingly characterise this journal 
as the most remarkable production of its kind which has ever been 
giyen to the world. Pepys' Diary makes us comprehend the greikt 
historical erents of the age, and the people who bore a part in them, 
and gives us more clear glimpses into the true English life of the times 
than all the other memorials of them that have come down to our own." 
— Edinbm^ Bmnew. 

''There is much in Pepys' Diary that throirs a distinct and vivid 
light over the picture of England and its government during the period 
succeeding the Restoration. If, quitting the broad path of history, we 
look for minute information concerning ancient manners and customs, 
the progress <tf arts and sciences, and the various branches of antiquity, 
we have never seen a mine so rich as these vdumes. The variety of 
Pepys' tastes and pursuits led him into almost every department of 
life. He was a man of business, a miyi of information, a man of whim, 
and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a 
bel-espritf a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His curiosity made him an 
unwearied, as well as an universal, learner, and whatever he saw found 
its way into his tablets." — Quarterly Review. 

"The best book of its kind in the English language. The new 
matter is extremely curious, and occasionaUy far more characteristic 
and entertaining than the old. The writer is seen in a clearer light, 
and the reader is taken into his inmost soul. Pepys' Diary is the ablest 
picture of the age in which the writer lived, and a work of standard im- 
portance in English literature." — AtheiuBwn. 

« We place a high value on Pepys' Diary as the richest and most, 
delightful contribution ever made to the history of English life and 
manners in the latter half of the seventeenth century." — Examiner. 

" We owe Pepys a debt of gratitude for the rare and curious informa- 
tion he has bequeathed to us in this most amusing and interesting work. 
His Diary is valuable, as depicting to us many of the most important 
characters of the times. Its author has bequeathed to us the records of 
his heart — the very reflection of his energetic mind; and his quaint but 
happy narrative clears up numerous disputed points— throws light into 
many of the dark comers of history, and lays bare the hidden substratum 
of events which gave birth to, and supported the visible progress of, the 
nation." — TaiCs Magazine, 

" Of all the records that have ever been published, Pepys' Diary- 
gives us the most vivid and trustworthy picture of the times, and the 
clearest view of the state of English public affairs and of English 
society during the reign of Charles II. . We see there, as in a map, 
the vices of the monarch, the intrigues of the Cabinet, the wanton foUies 
of the court, and the many calamities to which the nation was subjected 
during the memorable period of fire, plague, and general licentiousness." 
— Morning Post, 
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Now in course of PttbUdcsUon, 

HISTORY OF THE LMDED GENTRY, 

& QErmeBlogfcal HBtctfonatB 

OP THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY 
OF ENGLAin), SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

ComprisingFarticuIars of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 

By SIR BERNARD BURKE. 
Qlfttcr iSins of %tttm. 

A new and tiioroughly-reTised Edition, to be completed in a single 
Yolume, uniform with the Peerage and Baronetage (divided into Icmr 
parts, the first of which is now ready, price IQs. 6d.). 

N.B. — Communications and Corrections intended for this Work are 
requested to be addressed as soon as possible to Sir B. Burke, care of 
the publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street, London. 



The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the 
stirring records of its eventful history, that some acquaintance with 
them is a matter of necessity with the legislator, the lawyer, the his- 
torical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topogra- 
phical and antiquarian lore ; and even the very spirit of ordinary 
curiosity will prompt to a desire to trace the origin and progress of 
those fetmilies'wliose influence pervades the towns and villages of our 
land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic information, in 
regard to all the principal families in the kingdom, as has never before 
been attempted to be brought together. It relates to the untitled 
families of rank, as the '* Peerage and Baronetage" does to the titled, 
and forms, ih fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. It embraces 
the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of 
every gentleman. 

'* A work of tbis^ kind is of a natiooal value. Its utility is not merely tempo- 
ranr, bat it will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names 
and ^nealogies are recorded in it continue to rorm an integral portion of the 
Englisth coDstitution. As a correct record of desoent, no family should be without 
it. The nntiiled aristocracy have in this great work as perfiect a dictionary of 
their genealogical history, family connexions, and heraldic rights, as the peerage 
and baronetage. It will be an endaring and trustworthy record." — Mcming P<Si* 

** A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contains 
the fallest account of ever^ known family in the United Kingdom. It is a dic- 
tionary of all names, families, and their origin, — of every man's neighbour and 
friend, if not of his own relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be 
of the (^eatest atility to professional men in their researches respecting the mem- 
bers of different families, heirs to property, &c. Indeed, it wiU become as neces- 
sary as a Directoiy in every office."— ^e/Ts Mttttnger. 
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THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 

OP THE BETTISH EMPIEE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, 

ULSTES KINO OV ARMS. 

NEW EDITION, BEYISED AND CORRECTED FROM THE 
PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 

With 1500 EngraTiiigs of ARMS. In 1 vol. (comprising as much matter 
as twenty ordinary yolnmes), 88s. Donnd. 

The following is a List of the Principal Contents of this Standard Work: — 



I. A liill and interesting histon^ of 
each order of the English Nobility, 
sho^ring its origm, rise, titles, immn- 
nities, privOeges, &c. 

II. A compete Memoir of the Qaeen 
and Boyal Family, forming a brief 
genealogical History of the Sovereign of 
this ooontiy, and dedncine the descent 
of the Plantagenets, Tndors, Stnarts, 
and Gnelphs, through their yarions 
ramifications. To this section is ap- 
pended a list of those Peers and others 
who inherit the distinguished honour 
of Qnartermg the Boyal Anns of 
Plantagenet. 

III. An Authentic table ofPrecedence. 

IV. A perfect Hisiort of All the 
Pekbs and BARoiqiTS, with the 
fullest details of their ancestors and 
descendants, and particulars respectmg 
every collateral member of each family, 
and all intermarriages, &c 



y. The Spuritnal Lords. 
VL Foreign Noblemen, subjects by 
birth of the British Crown. 

VII. Extinct Peerages, of which 
descendants still exist. 

VIII. Peerages claimed. 

IX. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Heirs Apparent and Presumptiye. 

X Courtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

XI. Peerages of the Three JBSngdoms 
in order of Precedence. 

XII. Baronets in order of Precedence. 

XIII. Priyy Councillors of England 
and Ireland. 

XIV. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

XV. All THE Orders OF Knight- 
hood, with every Knight and all the 
Knights Bachelors. 

AVI. Mottoes translated, with poeti- 
cal illustrations. 



'* The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind 
ever riven to tlie public."— «Sim. 

" The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
and the first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy .**-;-G^2o6e. 

^' For the amazing quantity of personal and »mil;^ history, admirable arrange- 
ment of details, and accuracy oi information, this gen»uo^cal and heraldic 
dictionary is without a rival It is now the standard and aclmowledged book of 
reference upon all questions touching pedigree, and diredt ^or collateral affinity 
with the titled aristocracy. The lineage of «ach distinguished house is deduced 
through all the yarious ramifications. Eveiy collateral branch, however remotely 
connected, is introduced ; and the alliances are so carefully inserted, as to shoW| 
in all instances, the connexion whidi so intimately exists between the titled and 
untitled aristooracy. We have aJso mudi most entertaining historical matter, 
and many very curious and interesting femily trad.tions. The work is, in fact, a 
complete cydopaedia of the whole titled ckuBses of the empire, supplymg all the 
information that can possibly be desired on the subject." — mcmvug PotL 
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CHEAP ESITIOH OF THE 

DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN EYELYN. F.R.S. 

GOMFBISINO ALL THIB IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL NOTES, LBTTSBS, A2n> OTHXB 

ILLUSTRATIONS LAST MADE. 

« 

Now computed^ wiik Portraits, in Four Volumes, post octavo (either of 
which may be had separatehf), price 6<. each, handsomely bound, 

"We rej<nce to welcome this btoatifnl and compact edition of Eyelyiu It is 
intended as a companion to the recent edition of Pepys, and presents similar claims 
to interest and notice. Eveljrn was greatlj above the vast migorit^ of his con- 
temporaries, and the Diary which records the incidents in his long life, extending 
over the greater part of a century, is deservedly esteemed one of the most vaioable 
and interesting books in the languaee. Evelyn took joart in the breaking oat of 
the civil war aeamst Charles L, and he lived to see William of Orange ascend the 
throne. Throng the days of StraflRard and Land, to those of Sancroft and Ken, he 
was the steady friend of moderation and peace in the English Church. He 
interceded alike for the royalist and the regicide ; he was the correspondent of 
Cowley, the patron of Jeremy Taylor, the associate and fellow-student of Boyle ; 
and over all the interval between Vandyck and Eneller, between the youtn of 
Milton and the old age of Dryden, poetry and the arts found him an intelligent 
adviser, and a cordial friend. There are, on the whole, vexy few men of whom 
England has more reason to be i)roud. We heartily commend so good an edition 
of tnis English dassic" — Examiner* 

** Thb work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country, 
to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and Ldngard. — Sun, 



IIYES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGUND. 

By MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 

In 6 Yols., post Svo, with Ulustrations, lOs. 6d. each, bound. 
Either of which may be had separately. 

" This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland's admirable * Queens 
of England/ That celebrated work, although its heroines were, for the most 
part, foreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the history of this country. 
The Princesses of England, on the contrary, are themselves English, but their 
lives are nearly all connected widi foreign nations. Their biographies, conse- 
quently, afford us a glimpse of the mannen and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of vanety, 
but which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it links 
together by association the contemporaneous histoiy of various nations. We 
cordially commend Mrs. Green's production to general attention ; it is (neces- 
sarily) as useful as history, and fully as entertammg as romance.**— iSii^ 



10 INTBRESTINa WORKS. 



SIE B. BITB^EE^ DICTIONAET OiP THE 

EXTINCT,, DORMANT, AND ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

BeautiijlUj .printed, in 1 toI. 8vo, contaimng 800 doabls-cdnnm pages, 

21s. bound. 

This work connects, in* many instances, the new with the old nobility, and it 
will in all cases show the cause which has influenced the rerival of an extinct 
dignitj in a new craatifin. It should be partionlarlj noticdl, that this new work 
appertuns nearly as nmoh to extant as to extinct persons of diatindion ; for 
though dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 



THE ROMMCE OF THE ARISTOCRACY ; 

cm, 

ANEGDOTICAL BKCOBDS OF DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES. 

By SIB BEItNABD BUBEE. 

Nbw jotd Chbapeb Edtugs^ 8 yols., post 8to. 

*' The most curious incidents, the most stirring tales, and the most remarkable 
circumstances connected with the historiesj public and private, of our noble houses 
and aristocratic families, are here given in a shape which will preserve them 
in the library, and render them the favourite study of those who are interested 
in the romance of real life. These stories, with all the reality of established &ct, 
read with as much spirit as the tales of Boccaccio, and are as 1^11 of strange 
matter for reflectbn and amasement." — Britanma. 



SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR; 

A JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH CHIEF-JUSTICE 
BUSHE, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED; 

WITH OTHER LITERARY AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 

By WILLIAM HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 

2 Yolfl. post Svo, 21s. bound. 

" Mr. Gurran's sketches have many claims on our attention. The conversa- 
tions with Chief- Justice Bushe — a charming collection of curious anecdotes — ^are 
full of interest, and are now printed for the first time. Mr. Currants own recol- 
lections of celebrated persons are just as striJdi:^ as those of Chief-Justice 
Bushe." — Athenasum, 

" These papers wiU be welcomed anew for their animated style, their graphic 
and sometimes romantic narratives, for the pictures they give of many famous 
men now passed away, and for the conscientious accuracy and perfect good taste 
which has governed the writing of ihem.^^Examiner. 



IHTEBBSUNG WORKS. H 



REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Second Edition, 1 volame, post 8vo, with Portrait, IOb. 6d. bound. 

" We have perused this work with extreme interest. It b a portrait of Tal- 
leyrand drawn bj his own hand.** — Morning Pott, 

" A more interesting work bus not issued from the press for many years. It is 
in truth a most complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age." 
"Sunday Times. 



THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES L 

By I. DISEAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED BY 
HIS SON, THE RT. HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 ?q1s., 8vo, 28s. bound. 

" By far the most important work on the important age of Charles I. that 
modern times have produced." — Qmarterly Review. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

IiAIE BISKOP OF PI8T01A. Ain> F&1.T0; 

EEFOEMEE OF CATHOLICISM IN TUSCAJNT. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 toIs. 8yo, 128. bound. 

The leading feature of tins important work is its application to the great 
question now at issue between our Protestant and Gathohc fellow-subjects. It 
contains a complete expoai of the Romish Church Establishment during the 
eighteenth century, and of the abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater 
put of Europe. Many particulars of the most thrilling kind Are brought to 

HISTORIC SCENES, 

By AGNES STEICKLAND. 

Author of **LiTe8 of the Queens of England," &c. 1 toI., post 8yo, 
elegantly bound, with Portrait of the Author, IDs. 6d. 

** This attractiye volume is replete with interest. Like Miss Strickland's 
former works, it will be found, we doubt not, in the hands of youthful branches 
of a family as well as in those of tbeir parents, to all and each of whom it 
capoot fail to be alike amusing and instnictiye.*'-*^nto»fM0. 



12 INTERESTING WOBKa 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE ALBERT; 

AND THE HOUSE OP SAXONY. 

Second Edition, reyised, with Additions, by Authority. 
1 YoL, post 8vo, ¥rith Portzait| bound, 68. 



MADAME CAMPAFS MEMOIRS 

OP THE COUiRT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Editbn, 2 vols. 8yo, with Portraits, price 78. 

" We have seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the 
most splendid Goart in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorn 
of any of its beams, that it is particularly worthy of attention." — Ckronieh. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHDfK 

3 Yols., small 8yo, 15&. 

" A curious and entertaining piece of domestic biography of a most extra- 
ordinary person, under circumstances almost unprecedenteoL** — New Monikfy. 

" An extremelr amusing book, full of anecdotes and traits of character of 
kings, princes, nobles, generals,'* Ac— Morning JoumaL 



MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 

MADAME PULSZKY. 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 2 yoIs., 12s. bound. 

" Worthy of a place by the side of the Memoirs of Madame de Stael and 
Madame Campan."— (rfo&e. 



MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen^ and Vienna^ 
from 1769 to 1793 ; with Biographical Memoirs of 

QUEEN CAEOLINE MATILDA, SISTER OF GEORGE IIL 

Cheaper Edition. Tvo toIs., post 8to, with Portraits, I5s. bound. 
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Now ready, Pabt XL, price 5s., of 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY OF FRANCE 

UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OF THE FBENCH REVOLUTION. 

'As guardian to the archives of the state,^ M. Thiers had access to diplomatic 
papers and other documents of the highest importance, hitherto Imown oidy to a 
pnvileged few. From private sources M. Thiers has also derived much valuable 
information. Mai^ interesting memoirs, diaries, and letters, all hitherto unnub- 
lished, and most of them destined for political reasons to remain so, have oeen 
placed at his disposal ; while all the leading characters of the empire, who were 
alive when the author undertook the present history, have supplied him with a 
mass of incidents and anecdotes which nave never before appeared in print. 
N.B. Any of the Parts may, for the present, be had separately, at 5s. each. 



THE QUEENS 
BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

BT MES. MATTHEW HALL. 

2 tols. post 8T0, embellished with Portraits, price 218. bound. 

" Mrs. Hall's work presents a clear and connected series of records of the early 

female sovereigns of England, of whom only a few scattered anecdotes have 

hitherto been familiarly known to general readers. The book is of gteat intereKt, 

as oontiuning many notices of English life and manners in the remote times of 

*our British, Koman, Saxon, and Danish ancestors.'*— Ziterary Gazette, 

** Tliese volumes open up a new and interestmg page of history to the majority 
of readers. What Miss Strickland has achieved for English Queens since the 
Norman era, has been accomplished by Mrs. Hall on behalf of the royal ladies 
who, as wives of Saxon kings, have influenced the destinies of Britain.' — Sunday 
Times. 

" Mrs. Hall may be congratulated on having successfully accomplished a very 
arduous undertaking. Her volumes form a useful introduction to the usual 
commencement of English history." — Sun, 

** These interesting volumes have been compiled with judgment, discretion, 
and taste. Mrs. HaU has spared neither pains nor labour to make her histoiy 
worthy of the characters she has essayed to illustrate. The book is, in every 
sense, an addition of decided value to the annals of the British people." — BeWs 
Messenger 

" Of all our female historico-biographical writers, Mrs. Hall seems to us to be 
one of the most painstaking, erudite, and variously and profoundly accomplished. 
Her valuable volumes contain not only the lives of the Queens before the Con- 
quest, but a very excellent history of England previously to the Norman 
dynasty." — Observer. 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 
OK, ROMAHCE AHD REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAm, 

By ELIOT WAKBURTON. 

Twelfth EDirxov, in 1 vol., with 15 Ultistrations, 6s. bound. 

** A book calcniated to prove more pnustically nsefnl was never penned than 
the * Crescent and the Cross* — a work wfaioh snrpasses all others in ita homage 
for the sublime and its love for the beaatifdl in those famous redons cooaeorated 
to everlasting immortality in the annals of the prophets— 4ma which no other 
modem writer has ever depicted with a pencil at once so reverent and so pic- 
turesqae.**— iSiM. 

LORD LIUDSArS LETTERS ON THE HOLT LAITO. 

FouBTH Edition, Bevised, 1 voL, post 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

" Lord Lindsay has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a ^lilo- 
ipher, and the &ith of an enlightened Christian." — Qumrterisf Review^ 
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NARRATIVE OF A 
TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

With Bemarks on the Chaldeans, Nestorians^ Tezidees, &c 

By the Bev. J. P. FLETCHEB. 

Cheaper Edition. Two voLs., post 8to, 12s. hoimd. 



ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIl 

By Lieatenant;^dlonel G. POULETT CAMERON, C.B., K.T.S., &e. 

2 vols.', post 8vo, bound, 12s. 



CAPTAINS KING AND FITZROY. 

NARRATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS' VOYAGE ROUND 

THE WORLD, 

OF H.M.S. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE* 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 large vols. 8yo, with Maps, Charts, and upwards 
of Six^ niastrations, hy Landseer, and other eminents Artists, 
price 1/. lis. 6d. hound. 

** One ot the most interesting narratives of rojsgin^ that it has fallen to our 
lot to notice, and which must always occupy a distinguished space in the history 
of scientific navigation.** — Quarteriy Review. 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 

Clomprisixig the Narratiye of a Three Years' Residence in Japan, with 
an Account of British Commercial Intercourse with tiiat Country.. 

By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. 

New and Chsapeb Edftiok. 2 vols, post Svo, lOs. bound. 

" No Enropean has been able, from personal observation and experience, to com- 
miuiicate a tenth part of the inteUigence famished by this writeiw*' — British 

STOfiY OF THE PENIITSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MR. GLEIG'S 

"STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.** 

With Six Portraits and Map, 6b. bound. 



THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPBISmG A COMPUBTE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, B.N. 

1 vol., Plates, 68. bound. 

*' Capt. Hall's narrative of the services of the Nemesis is full of interest, and 
will, we are sure, be valuable hereafter, as affording most curious materials for 
the history of steam navigation." — Quarterly Review, 



CAPTAIN CRAWFORD'S NAVAL REMINISCENCES; 

COMPRISINa MEMOIRS OF- 

ADMIRALS SIR E. OWEN, SIR B. HALLOWELL CAREW, 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED COMMANDERS. 

2 Yols., post Svo, with Portraits, 12s. hound. 



ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Being the Memoirs of EDWARD COSTELLO, of the Rifle Brigade, 
and late Captain in the British Legion. Cheap Edition, with 
Portrait, 3s. 6d. hound. 

" An excellent book of its class. A true and vivid picture of a soldier's life."— 
AtiiemoBuan, 

*^ This highly interesting volume is filled \nih details and anecdotes of the most 
startling character, and well deserves a place In the library of every regiment 
in the service." — Navai and JUilitarp Gazette. 
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SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL 

By the Eer. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
New ReyUed and Cheaper Edition, in I yol. post 8yo, lOs. 6d* 

'* A maenificent fiction. One of the most splendid prodactions among works 
of fiction tnat the age has brought forth.** — Athenasum. 

" This extraordinary story, the production of a man of great genius, cannot be 
classed with any of the works of imagination which have been put forth in these 
times, so fertOe in romance. It is penectly original in the general conception, as 
well as in its splendid and powerful eloquence.** — Literary Gazette. 

** This is a work of very peculiar character. It is, in fact, the autobiography, 
of the Wandering Jew, and contains a history of the troubles, insurrections, per- 
secutions, &c, wnich supervened in Judea, immediately after the death of Christ. 
Dr. Croly has well succeeded in depicting the Jewish character and warfare ; and 
has entered with considerable feliaty into what it is probable would be the feel- 
ings of such a being as the impious and miserable wanderer whose history he 
wntes.**— TTedWy J&view. 

Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols., price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 

FORTUNE: A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 

By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 



" A brilliant novel. A more vivid picture of various phases of society has not 




novel.** — Observer, 



THE MODERN ORLANDO. 

By Dr. CROLY. 

1 TOl. post 8Y0, 58. 

" By tta the best tlung of the kind that has been written since Byron.** — 
Literary Gazette, 

THE HALL AND THE HAMLET. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Author of "The Book of the Seasons,** "Rural Life in England," &c. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8yo, 12s. hound. 



HUEST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHEES, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

13, GREAT MABLBOROUGH STREET. 
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